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Domesday Book. 
PART J. 

~ HE recent celebration of the Sooth anni- 
versary of the completion of the Domes- 
day Survey seems to offer an opportunity, 
or even to invite, us to give a brief account 
of the Book itself which is so familiar, 
Se in name at least, to every reader of English 
ws history, and also to place on record the 
circumstances which gave birth to it. 

Eight hundred years ago, William the Norman sat upon 
a throne which he had won by the strength of his arm at the 
Battle of Hastings, and which, as a foreigner, he was forced 
to rule with no less strong a hand. He had lately heard a 
rumour that Cnut of Denmark and Count Robert of Flan- 
ders were about to come over to England and to wrest the 
country out of the hand of its conqueror. William was in 
Normandy when the rumour reached him, and with all 
despatch he has sent over every Breton and Norman he could 
lay hold of, so that, as our old Saxon chronicler has it, ‘‘ So 
large an army_of horsemen and foot has never before sought 
{this land, insomuch that men wondered how they could be 
fed.” But the Conqueror has a simple commissariat, and 
he takes measures at which the most relentless military 
rulers might hesitate. First of all, he devastates the whole 
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littoral of the country, ‘so that if his foes should land they 
might no have whereon ey might so readily seize;" and 
thus, having “laid waste all the land about the sea,” he 
billets his troops all over the country, distributing them 
among his vassals ‘‘ according to the measure of their land.” 
The ruthless Conqueror has a shrewd suspicion that if Cnut 
and Count Robert do come, there is angry material enough 
stored up within his realm to produce a terrible conflagra- 
tion. Therefore he scatters his soldiers far and wide to keep 
down the beginnings of insurrection. The storm blows 
over; there is no invasion, and now William shows his real 
ability as a governor. The troops who had been dispersed 
among the Saxons no doubt told their master that things 
were not as they ought to be in the provinces. The small 
people were fleeced by the great ones; they paid taxes and 
service to the nobles as well as to the King; some paid too 
much and some did not pay at all. Then the King calls a 
great council at Gloucester; sits for five days; and he has, 
says the chronicler, ‘‘ very deep speech with his Witan about 
this land, how it was held, and by what men, and then he 
sent his men all through England, and caused to be ascer- 
tained how many hundred hides were in every shire, or what 
land the King himself had, and what cattle was within the 
land; what dues he ought to have in twelve months from 
the shire. Also he caused to be written how much land his 
archbishops had, and his suffragan bishops, and his abbots, 
and his earls; and hcw much each man had who was a 
holder of land in England, and how much money he might 
be worth. So very narrowly he caused it to be traced out, 
that there was not a single hide, nor one virgate of land, nor 
even an ox, nor a cow, nor a swine left that was not set down 
in his writ, and all the writs were brought to him after- 
wards.”’, Thus doe’ the worthy old Saxon scholar describe 
the origin of probably the oldest complete extant book in 
Iengland, the first survey and the first regular systematic 
rate-book ever made in the British islands. This “ Domes- 
day Book” is to become the most valuable historical muni- 
iment in England's record-house ; its pictures of social con- 
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dition and material possessions students will pore over for 
generations to come; instead of being, even in contemporary 
days, a means of squeezing the last penny from the culti- 
vator or owner of the soil, it is a protection against extor- 
tion, a standard of values to the justice of which the 
peasantry can appeal for centuries. 

Let us now notice how expeditiously and yet scrupulously 
this first great survey and rate-book was got together. The 
Conqueror was thorough in all that he did, whether in peace 
orin war. After this meeting of the Witan at Gloucester, he 
calls to him certain clerks—monks and priests mostly, no 
doubt—men who know Latin, and can practise the mystic 
art of writing—and he addresses them, we may imagine, in 
some such form as the following :—‘‘ I want to know the 
value of this land. I am going to send you as my justicia- 
ries or legates. Go into every shire and hold an assize ; 
have before you the sheriff, the lords of manors, the pres- 
byters of churches, the reeves (overseers) of every hundred, 
the bailiffs and villans of every village, and find out for me 
how many hides of land there are, who held it in King 
Edward (the Confessor’s) time, who holds it now; how 
many carrucates (or ploughgates) there are in demesne 
(reserved, or in the lord’s own hand); how many homagers 
or vassals; how many villans, cottars, serfs, freemen, tenants 
in socage (by hereditary right); how much wood, meadow, 
and pasturage; how many mills and fish ponds; what has 
been added or taken away from the place; what was the 
gross value in the time of Edward the Confessor; the pre- 
sent value; and how much each free man or soc-man had, 
and whether any advance could be made in the value. This 
is your commission; mind ye do it well. I give you six 
months; don’t tell me there is not time enough; no non- 
sense, it must be done and done honestly. Let no clerk 
expect appointment or promotion from me if it be not done 
thoroughly and well.” In eight months the survey is com- 
pleted, and the writs are returned from Bedford, Berks, 
Bucks, Cambridge, Chester and Lancaster, Cornwall, Derby, 
Devon, Dorset, Gloucester, Hants, Hereford, Herts, Hunt- 
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ingdon, Kent, Leicester and Rutland, Lincoln, Middlesex, 
Northampton, Nottingham, Oxford, Salop, Somerset, Staf- 
ford, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Wilts, Worcester, and York, 
and a little later from Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. It was 
an excellent piece of work ; considering the age in which it 
was accomplished, simply wonderful. Some accounts, it is 
true, give two or three years to its elaboration ; but there is 
evidence of its accomplishment in eight months, and three of 
these winter months. There are no returns, it will be 
noticed, for Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Durham, and the omission has a ghastly significance. 
Fifteen years before the citizens of Durham and York had 
massacred the Norman garrisons; and then, in retaliation, 
‘‘with fire and sword the country round was wasted far and 
wide.” The pitiless Conqueror dispersed his commanders 
in separate divisions over a surface of a hundred miles, with 
orders to destroy every living man and everything that could 
minister to the sustenance of life. Houses were to be burnt, 
the implements of husbandry broken up, the whole country 
from the Humber to the Tyne was to be devastated. The 
orders were executed, and for half a century most of the land 
to the north of the Humber was waste and uncultivated. 
The Normans had “ made it a desert, and called it peace.” 
Hence the omission of the northern counties from the Domes- 
day Survey. But the people were not exterminated—such 
things never happen—the northern spirit was not broken ; 
and, mayhap, if William's legates had gone north of the 
Humber, they would have been treated as his bishop was at 
Coatshead, or Gateshead, when the irate Danes or Saxons 
shouted, ‘Shut rede, good rede, slay ye the biscop;”’ and 
slay him they did, though they also paid a terrible penalty 
for the deed. 

Now for the Domesday Book itself. We will describe it 
in the picturesque language of The Daily Telegraph: ‘It has 
no title-page and nosignature*; is written on vellum, the 

Our American cousins should note this fact, as they are frequently 
misled by statements in guide-books, that William the Conqueror's 


signature appears on the title-page. Richard II. was, we believe, the 
first King who could sign his name.—_ED. ANT. MAG.} 
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reports from the several counties being bound together; is 
all in Latin, very severely abbreviated; and in the Anglo- 
Saxon or Early English character—easily legible, except for 
its contractions, at the present day. The book is in two 
volumes. The first contains the bulk of the record, and is a 
small folio of 382 pages, with double columns; the second, 
dealing with only the three counties of Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, contains 450 pages, but is written in a large 
character and with much less condensation and abbreviation. 
The larger volume is about fourteen inches long by ten broad 
and four in thickness; the smaller is about two inches less 
in length and breadth. So well preserved is the calfskin 
on which it is written, that there is not a page wanting ; 
almost every single sheet is as clean, as smooth, and as 
glossy as if it were not more than eighty rather than eight 
hundred years old. The two volumes are now bound in 
stout leather, with short bosses of metal * upon the covers ; 
but when they were originally put together, there was, seem- 
ingly, no kind of covering. Each of these volumes now 
resembles, in appearance, a good-sized stoutly-bound family 
Bible. There is evidence that the Domesday Book contains 
in great part not the original reports made by the legates of 
the King, but transcripts more or less modified and cut down ; 
for in some of the counties the originals seem to have been 
preserved, containing details that were omitted from the 
State book kept by the King’s treasurer. There is also 
internal evidence that the reports of certain shires were for 
some time kept separate, for their first and last leaves are 
somewhat soiled. On the last page of the second volume 
the modest writers do not give their own names to their 
really immortal work, but they state, ‘ Anno millesimo octo- 
gesimo sexto ab incarnatione Domini, vicesimo vero regni 
Willii facta est ista descriptio, non solum per hos tres 
comitatus sed etiam per alios.’ With their inveterate habit 
of cutting short the Latin words, the old scribes reduced 
** Willielmi’’ to something very like the modern ‘ Willie.’ 


* The metal is silver, and a solid rim protects the edges of its covers.— 
[Ep. ANT. MAG.] 
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It is needless to say that the excellent preservation of 
Domesday Book is due to two causes, the imperishability of 
vellum, which, happily for history, suffers little from the 
tooth of time, and the care which has been taken of the 
precious documents. They were kept first at Winchester 
and afterwards in the Chapter House at Westminster. It 
is believed to be on account of their preservation in the 
House of God —‘ Domus Dei’—that the whole writ came to 
be called Domesday Book, although another etymology 
connects the name with ‘“‘ doom,” the Anglo-Saxon word for 
judgment, as its pages became the final court of appeal in 
later days. 

Visitors to the Public Record Office, if they wish 
to see this priceless treasure, will find a stout, rusty, 
strongly-barred iron chest, in which the volumes were used 
to be kept. The three keys to this strong box were in the 
hands of the Lord Treasurer and his two Chamberlains, who 
jealously guarded Domesday Book as they did the Great 
Seal, which was kept with it. Too much care could not be 
expended on these priceless volumes. The truest monu- 
ments of history are those records that were not meant for 
history but for contemporaneous uses. Even the faithful 
Saxon chronicler makes an error, for the swine of the villain 
and the serf are not enumerated. Of the condition of Eng- 
land eight centuries ago, the classes that inhabited it—the 
barons, thanes, free men, free women, socmen or freeholders, 
villains or churls, and serfs or theows—their means of exis- 
tence; their culture of land and of the vine ; their fisheries, 
mining, salt-making; the enormous power of the Church in 
those days; of the gradual unification of the kingdom, and 
the reascendancy of its Saxon elements, there are abundant 
evidences in the Domesday Book. The hides of land 
referred to in the return arg sometimes supposed to mean 
each 120 acres, but the more frequent belief nowadays is 
that they were the equivalent of a team of oxen for ploughing. 
Sometimes money payments are mentioned. The county of 
Oxford, for example, is assessed to entertain the King for 
three nights annually, or in lieu thereof to pay £150— 
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a heavy tax on its loyalty, since money then is supposed 
to have been worth thirty times what it is to-day.” 

Let us now follow up these prefatory remarks by the formal 
account of the Domesday Book as drawn up by Messrs. C. 
Trice Martin, F.S.A., and Walford Selby, of the Public Record 
Office, for the use of members of the Domesday Celebration 
Committee. As only 250 copies of it were printed, we have 
been kindly permitted by its authors to reprint it nearly 
in extenso. 

‘‘ This remarkable record, the oldest and most valuable 
survey among the national archives, was formerly kept by the 
side of the Tally Court in the Receipt of the Exchequer, under 
three locks and keys, in charge of the Auditor, the Chamber- 
lains, and Deputy Chamberlains of the Exchequer, till in 
1696 it was deposited with the other records in the Chapter 
House at Westminster. In 1859 it was transferred to the 
custody of the authorities of the Public Record Office. 

‘Domesday Book consists of two volumes, of different size 
and appearance. The first, in folio, contains the counties of 
Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester and Lancaster, 
Cornwall, Derby, Devon, Dorset,Gloucester, Hants, Hereford, 
Herts, Huntingdon, Kent, Leicester and Rutland, Lincoln, 
Middlesex, Northampton, Notts, Oxford, Salop, Somerset, 
Stafford, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Wilts, Worcester, and 
York. The second volume, in quarto, contains the counties 
of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. 

“* The larger volume contains 382 leaves of parchment, with 
five old fly-leaves at the beginning and four at the end. The 
leaves measure 144 in. by gj in., and are mostly in quater- 
nions of eight leaves, though this is not invariable. The 
rubbed and worn look oi the first and last leaves of each 
county appears to indicate that these portions were kept 
separate for some time before being bound together in one 
volume. All the counties, however do not begin a separate 
sheet, Cheshire being an instance to the contrary. There 
are three pages smaller than the rest (ff. 42, 76, 81). These 
are pieces of parchment added to complete a portion which 
could not be got into the space allotted for it. One of them 
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is ascrap cut off a page already ruled, and used with the 
lines vertical. Another page (f.81), has been inserted in the 
wrong place, and should be between ff. 82 and 83. Lines 
are ruled on the pages with a dry point; and on the margin 
may be seen the small holes made by the ‘ runner’ used as a 
guide for the ruler. The number of lines varies from 50 to 
59; but the writing does not always keep strictly to them, 
so that the lines of writing sometimes exceed in number 
the lines ruled, no doubt in order to rectify a miscalculation 
of the space allotted for the entries (see ff. 72 6, 154). 

** The page is divided into two columns, and perpendicular 
lines are ruled to mark the margins and the central spaces, 
which, however, are not always accurately observed. Blank 
pages, such as folio 126, distinctly show the method of ruling. 
Che writing throughout is very clear, the letters being all 
distinctly and separately formed; and any difficulty which 
is experienced in reading the book, arises only from the 
abbreviations, the same mark of contraction being often used 
to represent widely different syllables. There is no orna- 
ment, but the name of each county is written at the head of 
each page in red, and a dash of the same colour is used to 
heighten capital letters. The names of places are also 
emphasised by a red line running through the middle of the 
letters. 

‘** In several places there are omissions and additions in the 
side and bottom margins, the passages to which they refer 
being indicated by marks, and there are also some erasures 
and alterations. Some of the marginal notes also appear to 
be subsequent additions. 

‘*The same scribe was not employed throughout, Derby- 
shire, Yorkshire, and the Feodum Rotbertide Bruis (f. 332 0) 
being noticeably in a different handwriting. At the county 
of Lincoln, however, the origynal handwriting recurs. 

‘“* The fly-leaves‘contain memoranda of various kinds and 
dates, made by officers of the Exchequer, and an extent of 
lands and an inquisition, both original documents of the 
thirteenth century, have been inlaid in one leaf.” 

(To be continued). 
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Srostiana. 
I T is well known to those who have read the fourth 
4 Book of Herodotus and the third Georgic of Virgil, 
; that in the olden time the southern parts of Germany, the 


region of the Alps and Scythia, that is Hungary and the 
South of Russia, were much colder than they are nowa- 
days ; but every now and then rude Boreas makes himself 
felt rather severely in these once ‘‘ Hyperborean”’ regions. 
Accordingly a few notes on the severest of historic frosts by 
which Europe has been visited will not be out of place at 
the present season. 
SEVERE WINTERS. 
The following dates are taken from a work published by 
Pilgrino, in the German language, at Vienna in 1788 :— 
A.D. 401. Black Sea entirely frozen over. 
402. The Danube was frozen so that Theomedor marched 
over the ice to avenge his brother’s death in Swabia. 
’ 545. The cold was so intense in winter that the birds 
allowed themselves to be caught by the hand. 
703. Not only the Black Sea, but the Straits of the 
Dardanelles were frozen over. The snow in some places 
rose fifty feet high, and the ice was so heaped in cities as in 
some places to push down the walls. 
S822. The great rivers of Europe, such as the Danube, the 
Elbe, and the Seine, were frozen so hard as to bear heavy 
waggons for a month. 
860. The Adriatic was frozen. 
874. The snow continued to fall from the beginning of 
September to the end of March, and encumbered the ground 
so that the forests were inaccessible for fuel. 
Sgt. The vines were killed by the frost, and cattle perished 
in their stalls. 
1007. The cold was so intense that most of the travellers 
of Germany were frozen to death on their roads. 
1133. It was extremely cold in Italy. The Po was frozen 
over from Cremona to the sea; heaps of snow rendered the 
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roads impassable, the wine casks were burst, and even the 
trees were split with immense noise by the action of the 
frost. 

1179. The snow was eight feet deep in Austria, and lay 
till Easter, the crops and vintage failed. 

1234. The Po, was frozen, and loaded waggons crossed 
the Adriatic to Venice. A fine forest was destroyed by the 
frost at Ravenna. 

1236. The Danube was frozen to the bottom, and remained 
long in that state. 

1269. The frost was most intense in Scotland, and the 
ground bound up. The Categat was frozen over between 
Norway and Jutland. 

281. Such a quantity of snow fell in Austria as to bury 
the very houses. 

1292. ‘The Rhine was frozen over at Breyssch, and bore 
loaded waggons; one sheet of ice extended between Nor- 
way and Jutland, so that travellers passed over with ease ; 
and in Germany 600 peasants were employed to clear away 
the snow for the advance of the German army. 

1305. The rivers of Germany were frozen over. 

1323. The winter was so severe that both horse and foot 
passengers travelled over the ice from Denmark to Lubeck 
and Dantzic. 

1339. The crops failed in Scotland. Such a famine en- 
sucd that the poorer people were reduced to feed on grass. 

1344. It was aclear frost from November to March, and 
all the rivers in Italy were frozen over. 

1408. The Danube was frozen over, so also was the sea 
between Gothland and Oeland, and between Norway and 
Denmark, so that the wolves driven from their forests came 
over the ice into Jutland. In France the vineyards and 
orchards were destroyed. RQ 

The successive wirters of 1432-3-4 were uncommonly 
severe. The rivers of Germany were frozen, and the very 
birds took shelter in the towns. 

1460. The Baltic. was frozen, and both horse and foot 
passengers crossed over the ice. The Danube continued 
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frozen for two months; the vineyards of Germany were 
destroyed. 

1468. The winter was so severe in Flanders that the wine 
distributed to the soldiers was cut in pieces with hatchets. 

1544. The same thing happened again, the wine being 
frozen into solid lumps. 

1564-5. The winter was extremely severe and protracted. 
The Scheldt froze so hard as to support loaded waggons for 
three months. 

In 1571 the winter was very severe. All the rivers in 
France were covered with hard and solid ice, and fruit trees 
even in Languedoc were killed by the frost. 

1594. The weather was so severe that the Rhine and the 
Scheldt, and even the sea at Venice, were frozen. 

In 1621-22, all the rivers of Europe, and even the Zuider 
Zee, were frozen over. A sheet of ice covered the Helles- 
pont, and the Venetian fleet was choked up in the Lagoons 
of the Atlantic. 

The winters of 1658-59-60 were intensely cold. The 
rivers of Italy bore heavy carriages, and somuch snow had not 
fallen at Rome for several centuries. It was in 1658 that 
Charles X. of Sweden crossed the Little Belt over the ice 
from Holstein to Denmark, with his whole army, foot and 
horse, followed by a train of baggage and artillery. During 
these years the price of grain was nearly doubled in Eng- 
land, a circumstance which contributed amongst other causes, 
to the Restoration. 

1684. Many forest trees, and even the oaks of England, 
were split by the frost. Most of the hollies were killed, and 
almost all birds perished. 

1691. The cold was so excessive that the famished 
wolves entered Vienna and attacked the cattle, and even 
men. 

The winter of 1695 was extremely severe and protracted. 
The frost in Germany began in October, and continued till 
April, and many people were frozen to death. 

In 170g occurred that famous winter called by distinction 
“‘the cold winter.” All the rivers and lakes, and even the 
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seas, were frozen to the distance of several miles from the 
shore. The frost is said to have penetrated three yards into 
the ground. Birds and wild beasts were strewed dead upon 
the field, and men perished by thousands in their houses. 
The more tender shrubs and vegetables in England were 
killed, and wheat rose in its price from £2 to £4 a quarter. 

In the South of France the olive plantations were almost 
entirely destroyed, and several years passed before they 
recovered that fatal disaster. The Adriatic Sea was quite 
frozen over, as was also the coast of the Mediterranean 
about Genoa; and the citron and orange groves suffered 
extremely in the finest parts of Italy. 

In 1729, much injury was done by the frost; which lasted 
from October till May. In Scotland, multitudes of cattle and 
sheep were killed by the snow, and many of the forest trees 
in other parts of Europe were destroyed. 

The cold of 1740 was scarcely inferior to that of 1709. 
The snow lay from 8 to ro feet deep in Spain and Portugal. 
The Zuider Zee was frozen over, and many thousands walked 
and skated on it. At Leyden, the thermometer fell ten 
degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit scale. All the lakes 
in England became frozen over. Many trees were killed by 
the frost. In both the years 1739-40, the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland ordained a national fast to be 
held, on account of the dearth which then prevailed. 

1744. The Mayne wascovered seven weeks, and at Evora, 
in Portugal, the people could hardly creep out of their 
houses through heaps of snow. 

1754-5. At Paris, Fahrenheit’s thermometer sunk to the 
beginning of the scale. 

1771. The Elbe was frozen toa solid mass. 

1776. Much snow fell, and the cold was intense. Wine 
froze both in the cellars of Framce and Holland. Many 
people were frost-bitten, and vast multitudes of birds and 
fishes perished. Yet the quantity of snow which lay on the 
ground was thought to have checked the penetration of the 
frost. Van Swinden’ found in Holland that the earth was 
congealed to the depth of 21 inches on a spot of garden 
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which had been kept cleared, but only nine inches at 
another place near it, which was covered with four inches 
of snow. 

1824. The son of a celebrated radical, Henry Hunt, 
drove for a wager his father’s blacking van drawn by six 
horses, across the ice on the Serpentine. 

FROsTs. 

The following extract is from Gilbert White’s ‘‘ Natural 
History of Selborne” :— 

1776. A letter from Gilbert White to Thomas Barker, 
says: “‘ The thermometer continued abroad at 20. But on 
anuary 28th, it fell to 7; on 2gth it fell to 6; on the 
30th, it was at ro, and on the 31st, it descended to half 
a degree below zero. A degree of cold beyond any instance 
that I have yet heard of. There was a rine. At South 
Lambeth it was at 7. It froze under our beds in London. 
February 7, 1776.” 

A letter from Thomas Barker to Gilbert White says :— 
‘1 find your cold greater than ours. January 20 was re- 
markable, it was a cloudy morning, and as long as it con- 
tinued so the cold was moderate; but as soon as it cleared 
up about noon, it grew sharper, and at eight at night it 
got down to eleven (11), after which it rose again... . 
I do not know what rivers of Italy Mr. Heathcote spoke 
of as having been frozen this winter. . . . His letter is dated 
at Rome, and says: ‘ The river Arno at Florence has been 
frozen over, which it has not been these 13 years, and a pond 
five miles over, made by Augustus near Ostium, 14 miles 
from hence, which has not happened in the memory of man. 
The 13 years since the Arno was frozen will reach back just 
to the five weeks’ frost of January, 1763, when there was 
that most remarkable rime, a most settled frost without 
breath of wind or glimpse of sun.’ ” 


9 
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Some Kentish) jProverbs. 
PART 1. 
By J. A. Sparvev-Bay ty, F.S.A. 


VERY peasantry has its songs and mythic legends; its 

rude oral narrative of real events blended with its 
superstitions, the local spirit being cherished and preserved 
in a number of traditionary sayings. These are now 
unfortunately fading away under the influence of railways 
and board schools, so that in a few years they will exist but 
in the pages of the publications of the Dialect Society and 
kindred associations. I have, therefore, made a selection of 
some relating to Kent, drawing upon Grose for the explana- 
tions when necessary. 

“A Man of Kent.” 

All the inhabitants of Kent born east of the river Medway 
are called “‘Men of Kent,” from the story of their having 
retained their ancient privileges by meeting William the 
Conqueror at Swanscombe after the battle of Hastings. 
Those born west of that river are called ‘‘ Kentish Men.” 

“ The father to the bough, 
And the son to the plough,” 
or, as it is somewhat differently expressed in an old manu- 
script copy of the ‘‘ Customs of Kent,” contained in the Lin- 
coln’s Inn Library, 
“The fader to the bonde, 
And the son to the londe,” 
refers, of course, to one of the privileges of gavel-kind, by 
which only the goods and chattels, but not the lands, were 
forfeited to the Crown on the execution of a criminal. 


“ Kentish Long Tails.” 


The Kentish men were, commonly reported to have been 
born with tails, as a punishment for having beaten, abused, 
and insulted St. Augustine and his companions; or, as 
another version has it, for having cut off the tail of a sumpter 
mule belonging to St. Thomas of Canterbury, who is reported 
to have taken great pride in the beauty of his horses, and 
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who accordingly, in his anger at this mutilation, laid a ban 
upon those implicated in the offence. 


“ Neither in Kent nor Christendom.” 


Having been the first home of Christianity, and, from its 
intercourse with the Continent, the most refined and polished 
part of the kingdom, it was thought that if a good thing was 
not to be found in Kent, it could have no existence in the 
Christian world. 

“ Kent is divided into three parts : the first has health without wealth ; 
the second wealth without health ; and the third both health and 
wealth.” 

The first is East Kent, pleasant and healthy, but with 
much poor land; the second is the Weald and Romney 
Marsh, famous for its fine pastures and its rich farmers, but 
extremely liable to ague; the third is that part of Kent 
nearest London where the situation is healthy, the soil good, 
and the inhabitants rich. 


“A knight of Cales, a gentleman of Wales, and a laird of the north 
countree, 

A yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent, will buy them out all three.” 
Used in allusion to the richness and fertility of the county. 
The Knights of Calais were created by Robert, Earl of Essex, 
in 1596, when he conferred that honour on sixty persons ; for 
this he was blamed by Queen Elizabeth, as making the high 
honour of knighthood too cheap, many of the persons so 
dignified being unable to properly maintain their position. 
As every Welshman is undoubtedly a gentleman, there must 
inevitably be among them many of poor estate; so with 
respect to the Lairds of Scotland, who in the olden time, 
would not permit any of their family to engage in business 
pursuits. The Yeoman of Kent occupied his own land, killed 
his own mutton, and wore the fleeces of his own sheep, spun 
in his own house. 

“ Essex stiles, Kentish miles, Norfolk wiles, many men beguile.” 


The county of Essex was always famous for its small en- 
closures of land, and consequent frequent stiles, many of 
which being high and often in a bad condition are very 
troublesome. Kentish miles are, of course, no longer than 
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those of other counties; but at one time, the roads, espe- 
cially in the Weald of Kent, were very bad, indeed almost 
impassable, so that a carriage could not travel more than 
two miles in an hour, therefore the miles seemed of an 
extraordinary length, and deceived or beguiled many tra- 
vellers. Norfolk is said to have been remarkable for litiga- 
tion and number of its attorneys. In 1455 a petition was 
presented to the King (Henry VI.), begging that there 
should be no more than six common attorneys for the county 
of Norfolk. 
“ Bad for the rider, good for the abider.” 
In allusion to the bad roads but rich land of the Weald of 
Kent. 
“He that rideth in the hundred of Hoo, 
Besides pilfering seamen, shall find dirt enow.” 
Hoo, having been formerly nearly an island, abounded with 
sailors and watermen, and the unfortunate heavy roads are 
again the subject of ridicule. 

“Canterbury is the higher rack, but Winchester is the better manger.” 
Such we are told was the expression used by a Bishop of 
Winchester, in refusing to be translated to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury, the net revenues of Winchester being larger 
than those of the Metropolitical See, there being less state 
to support. Queen Mary once obliged the manger in some 
degree to maintain therack, when she compelled John White, 
Bishop of Winchester, to pay {£1,000 to Cardinal Pole, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for the better support of his 
dignity. This proverb is applied to such as prefer a 
wealthy privacy, rather than a iess profitable more exalted 
position. 

‘*Men of Swanscombe fear neither Man nor Devil.” 

* Fear neither Man nor Devil, like the men of Swanscombe.” 
* Kent is the Garden of Englandg and Swanscombe is the flower of Kent.” 

These of course refer to the stand made at Swanscombe in 
1007 :— 

“O noble Kent . . . this praise doth thee belong, 
The hard’st to be controul d, impatientest of wrong, 


Who, when the Norman first with pride and horror sway’d, 
Threw’st off the servile yoke upon the English laid ; 
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And with a high resolve most bravely didst restore 
That liberty so long enjoy’d by thee before, 

Not suffring foreign laws should thy free customs bind, 
Thou only shewd’st thyself of th’ ancient Saxon kind, 
Of all th’ English shires, be thou surnam’d the Free, 
And foremost ever plac’d, when they shall reck’ned be.” 


Of Swanscombe, Lambarde tells us, ‘‘ The whole shire of 
Kent oweth it everlasting name.” Blackstone in his ‘‘ Com- 
mentaries ” says, “ It is universally known what struggles the 
Kentish men made to preserve their ancient liberties; and 
with how much success these struggles were attended.” 
Though many have tried to cast ridicule upon the time- 
honoured tale of how the men of Kent at Swanscombe, sword 
in hand, obtained from William of Normandy the ratification 
of their valued customs, no portion of the history of the 
famous old county is more highly regarded by ‘‘ Cantium’s 
valiant sons,” or will be, so long as it retains its glorious 
motto ‘‘Invicta.”” It has been told in chronicles, sung in 
ballads, and even commemorated ona coin, for in 1795 a 
“Kentish halfpenny” was in circulation, bearing on its 
obverse the mounted figure of the Conqueror, confronted by 
three men holding boughs; one waving his sword above his 
head, while another presents a bent bow. Beneath the 
figures is the date ‘‘ 1067,” and, around is the legend, 
‘* Kentish liberty preserved by Virtue and Courage.” 


09 


Hopton Cast k&, Shropshire, has just changed hands, having been 
bought by the trustees of Sir Edward Ripley. The castle was be- 
stowed by King Henry II. in the twelfth century on Walter de 
Clifford, and in 1286 it came into the possession of Roger, Lord 
Mortimer of Chirk. During the civil war of the seventeenth 
century, it was held by the Royalists against repeated attacks of the 
Cromwellian forces ; but its defenders were compelled to surrender, 
and most of the garrison were put to the sword. ‘The governor, one 
Samuel Moore, was confined as a prisoner in the dungeons of 
Ludlow Castle. 
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Che Literature of Almanacs 

By H. R. PLomer. 

PART 1. 

Berean in themselves a very large portion of the 

literature of every country, almanacs have, never- 
theless, gathered round them a considerable mass of other 
literature. In this country alone, the number of satirical 
almanacs, pamphlets, treatises, &c., which have in every 
century marked the growth of almanac-making, has been very 
large. I have already treated at some length, in a former 
article, of the satirical almanac, and I now propose to review 
the remaining branches of almanac literature. 

At the outset I will admit that, from a literary point of 
view, the value of the whole of that literature is very small. 
At the same time it is valuable, as throwing light upon the 
social and political state of the kingdom at various periods. 
Nor must it be supposed that those works, trivial as was 
their nature, were the handiwork of insignificant writers. 
On the contrary, from the reign of King Henry VIII. to our 
own days, clever men have devoted their talents to the task 
of holding up to ridicule and exposing the errors of the 
almanac-makers, or in endeavouring to improve the character 
of those works. 

The earliest book dealing with the subject of almanac- 
making, printed in England, was undoubtedly that entitled 
‘** Antiprognosticon,” by W. Fulkes. It was written in 
Latin, and published in 1560, an English translation being 
afterwards made by William Paynter, an English writer. 
That work has recently been classed amongst ‘‘ sham alma- 
nacs,” but, so far as I can see, without any justification. It 
contained nothing whatever in the nature of an almanac 
throughout its pages. Indeed, its title set out clearly enough 
the object and scope of the work. It ran as follows :—‘‘Anti- 
prognosticon cortra inutiles Astrologorum Predictiones.” 
And then it went on to mention by name some of the most 
prominent almanac-makers of the day. Its author was a 
prominent divine of the period, and published many other 
tracts and sermons. 
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William Paynter, by whom the English translation was 
made, is best known as the author of a work entitled ‘‘ The 
Palace of Pleasure,” published between 1566-69. He also 
is believed to be the author of a satirical work upon almanacs 
and almanac makers, entitled, ‘‘ Foure Great Lyers, striving 
who shall win the Silver Whetstone. Also a resolution to 
the counter-man, proving it utterly unlawful to buye or use 
our yearly prognostications.” The first part of that work 
may be termed a satirical prognostication. The second part, 
however, was a treatise of considerable length, in which the 
prognosticators were shown to be a set of rogues, and the 
unlawfulness of their work proved from many passages of 
Scripture. 

The same year (1550) that witnessed the production of 
** Antiprognosticon,” there was also published a work which 
was briefly entered in the registers of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, as ‘‘Coxe’s Agaynst Sorcerers and Coungerers, with 
an Almanack.” The true title was:—‘‘A Short Treatise, 
declaringe the detestable wickednesse of magicall sciences, 
as Necromancie, Conjurations of Spirits, Curious Astrologie, 
and such lyke. Made by Francis Coxe.” The copy I have 
seen contained no almanac, however. Fromthe Epistle to 
the Reader, which precedes that work, it appears that Coxe 
had himself practised the arts of necromancy and astrology, 
and had been haled before the Privy Council to give an 
account of his conduct. The result was that he saw the 
error of his ways, or professed to do so, and published his 
treatise by way of atonement. It is certain, however, that 
he was the author of an almanac which continued to appear 
yearly until 1567. In his treatise he alludes to the great 
popularity of the prognostication of Nostradamus, and 
advises the reader to study Mr. Fulkes’ work “ Antiprog- 
nosticon.” 

These three were the principal works of almanac literature 
of the sixteenth century, but in addition to them there 
appeared the following :—A work entitled, ‘“‘ The Rules and 
right ample Documentes, touchinge the use and practise of 
the Common Almanackes, which are named Ephemerides. 
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A briete . . . introduction upon the Judiciall Astroiogie ... 
With a Treatise . .. touchinge the Conjunction of the Planets. 
The hole . . . translated into Englyshe by H. Baker.” The 
above title clearly indicated the nature of the work. It was 
published in 1557, by Thomas Marsh. 

In 1598 was published ‘‘A Treatise with a Kalendar,” 
signed by B. J. The object of the writer of that small 
pamphlet was to awaken public feeling to a better observance 
of the Church holy days. 

Passing now to the succeeding century, a much greater 
quantity of works calls for attention. That increase was 
brought about through two causes: first, a growing disbelief 
in, and contempt of prognostications; and secondly, the 
political Revolution. That Revolution, and the Civil War 
to which it led, stopped the sale of the common almanacs 
for many years, but at the same time, it gave a tremendous 
impetus to the growth of astrology. The greatest masters 
of that art then living were William Lilly, John Booker, 
John Gadbury, John Partridge, and Sir George Wharton. 
The two first ranged themselves, at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, on the side of the Parliament, and the others remained 
staunch supporters of the King. None of those men had 
anything to boast of, in respect either of birth or intelligence, 
excepting perhaps Sir George Wharton. 

Lilly had tramped from Leicestershire, some three and 
twenty years before, at the age of 18, and had arrived in 
London with seven-and-sixpence in his pocket, one suit of 
clothes, two shirts, three bands, one pair of shoes, and as 
many stockings, as the whole of his worldly belongings. 
Well-nigh starved, he entered the service of one Gilbert 
Wright, an illiterate man, who had himself been a noble- 
man’s servant. In that capacity of menial Lilly served his 
master faithfujly, until the day of that master’s death, and 
shortly afterwards married his late master’s wife. About 
that time he made the acquaintance of one Evans, a Welsh- 
man, and a disreputable character, who had at one time held 
the post of clergyman, but had been dismissed from his 
benefice for drunken and dissolute living, and he had then 
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gone to London and set up as an astrologer. From him 
Lilly learnt the rudiments of star-gazing, and being an apt 
scholar soon outstripped his teacher and set up for himself, 
and having linked himself to the Parliament became a well- 
to-do man from that time until his death. 

John Booker started in life as clerk to a haberdasher. 
Not liking the employment he set up as a writing master at 
Hadley in Middlesex, and afterwards acted as clerk to two of 
the aldermen of London. Having taken up with the study 
of astrology, he was appointed by the Parliament a licensee 
of mathematical books. 

John Partridge was by trade a shoemaker. At an early 
age, however, he developed a taste for astrology. He fled 
to Holland, and there took a medical degree, and on his 
return was sworn physician to Charles II., but he never 
attended the Court or received any salary. I shall have 
further occasion to refer to him in treating of the almanac 
literature of the eighteenth century. . 

John Gadbury was the son of an Oxfordshire farmer, and 
was bound apprentice to a tailor in London, and is said to 
have learned the art of astrology under William Lilly, but 
on the outbreak of the civil war he broke off all intercourse 
with his former teacher, and published works for himself. 

Sir George Wharton was a cavalier of Kirby Kendal, near 
Durham. He is said to have been possessed of considerable 
estates, which on the outbreak of the war he turned into 
money, and raised a troop of horse for his Majesty’s service. 
He had turned his attention to the publication of almanacs 
for some time previous to the civil war. He suffered many 
vicissitudes and privations under the Commonwealth, but 
upon the accession of Charles II. he was created a baronet. 
He was the author of numerous almanacs and pamphlets. 

Between these champions of the stars the war of words 
waged as fiercely as that of weapons between the rival 
forces of the State. 

In 1644, Sir George Wharton, under the assumed name of 
Naworth, opened the campaign in his almanac for that year 
by attacking John Booker, who in a Bloody almanac had 
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predicted the overthrow of the King’s forces. Booker replied 
in a pamphlet entitled: ‘‘ Mercurius Ceelicus,” in which he 
assailed Wharton with every foul name he could call to his 
assistance. Wharton retorted with another pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘ Mercurio-Ccelico-Mastix,” in which he returned 
Booker’s compliments with interest. An anonymous writer 
then took up the cudgels on behalf of Booker, and, under 
the signature of Timotheus Philo Bookerus, set forth a 
pamphlet bearing the title “‘‘ MercuriusVapulans,’ or Naworth 
Stript and Whipt.” To ‘‘ Mercurio Ceelico Mastix,” Booker 
answered with: ‘‘A Rope for a Parret or A cure for a Rebell 
past Cure. Being An Appendix or Rejoynder to a Caveat 
to all the People of the Kingdom in answer to Mercurio 
Ceelico Mastix, A scandalous and Scurrilous Pamphlet lately 
published by that Arch Turn Coat, George Naworth, Some- 
time a Calculator for the bishoprick of Durham, and now an 
infamous Lying Chronologer at Oxford.” 

At the same time another writer named Morgan also 
assailed Wharton in a pamphlet called ‘“ Prognosticon 
Posthumum . . . By way of caution to the people of England 
Scotland and Ireland that shall happen to read ‘ Naworth.’ 
London, Printed by a more warrantable licence than Domino 
D. Arch. Cant. Secellanus Domesticus.” 

In his almanac for 1644 Wharton had published an 
*‘ astrological Judgement, upon His Majestys present march,” 
in which he attacked Lilly as well as Booker. Lilly replied 
the following year in a work entitled the “‘ Starry Messenger.” 
In 1645 Wharton styled Lilly’s pamphlet ‘‘ animpudent and 
senseless discourse,”’ which Lilly refuted in the pages of his 
almanac for 1646. Wharton then published a separate 
pamphlet entitled “‘ Merlini Anglici Errata, or the Errors, 
Mistakes and misapplications of Master Lilly’s New 
Ephemeris for the year 1647, Discovered, Refuted & Cor- 
rected.” The same year he published a new almanac having 
the title, ““ No Merline nor Mercury, but a new Almanack after 
the old fashion,” &c., the second part of which was headed, 


** Merlino-Anglico Mastix ; or Lilly lasht with his own rod." 


(To be continued.) 
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‘* padcap barry” and Sir Jobn IPopham. 


ty is a curious circumstance—not, as I think, much 

noticed by Shakespearian critics—that with all our great 
dramatist’s marvellous gifts, his power of delineation and 
surpassing knowledge of human character, his development 
of our language, his dramatic force, his poetic feeling, and his 
wealth of poetic expression,— yet he seems to have been 
singularly deficient in originality: all his dramas with the 
one exception of ** Love’s Labour’s Lost” having been traced 
to some older tale or play. Now it is well known by students 
of history that Shakespeare’s character of Prince Henry, 
afterwards Henry V., is a gross libel upon one whose personal 
life was singularly pure and upright. I am not quite clear that 
the Prince can be exonerated entirely from robbing the King’s 
mails; but he had this excuse, that his father withheld from 
him his income as Prince of Wales, partly from innate mean- 
ness, but more perhaps from the jealousy inherent in such 
natures towards his next heir, one who utterly surpassed 
him in nobleness of mind and popular gifts. 

Who, then, was the original of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Madcap 
Harry”? If I mistake not, he is to be found in Sir John 
Popham, sometime Speaker of the House of Commons and 
Lord Chief Justice of England. At the time that Shake- 
speare was writing his plays and residing at Bankside in 
Southwark, the circumstances with which he credits Prince 
Henry were being enacted in the Borough, probably before his 
very eyes. 

Sir John Popham was a native of Somerset. How far his 
being stolen by gipsies when a child and remaining with them 
some months gave him a taste for a vagabond or Bohemian 
way of life one cannot say. At Balliol College, Oxford, he 
bore a high character, and is said to have laid ina good stock 
of classical learning and dogmatical divinity, but on remov- 
ing to the Middle Temple he appears to have fallen into bad 
company, and utterly neglected his judicial studies. When 
asked by a friend to go to Westminster Hall to hear a case 
argued by great lawyers, he declared that “he was going 
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where he would see disputants whom he honoured more —to 
a bear baiting in Alsatia.” But his superabundant animal 
energy was not content with the ordinary haunts of dissipa- 
tion ; for it appears on undoubted testimony that he frequently 
sallied forth at night from one of the numerous hostels in 
Southwark with a band of desperate characters, and that, 
placing themselves in ambush on Shooter’s Hill, they stopped 
travellers and took from them not only their money, but any 
valuable commodities they carried with them, boasting that 
they were always civil and generous. It may be as well to 
bear in mind thatthis calling was by nomeans so discreditable 
as it has become in later times; for only in Popham’s youth 
there was a statute made, by which, on a first conviction of 
robbery, a peer of the realm or lord of Parliament was en- 
titled to benefit of clergy, though he should be unable to read 
or write. The most extraordinary part of the story is, that he 
actually carried on these courses after he was called to the 
Bar, and when, being of mature age, he was reputably 
married. 

At first, probably to avoid meeting his old associates, he 
took entirely to civil practice. At the feast which he gave when 
he donned a Serjeant’s coif, he produced somerare old Gascony 
wine, which the wags reported was intercepted one night as 
it was coming from Southampton and destined for the cellar 
of an alderman. His wife’s unhappiness, and the birth of a 
child, were the means of his conversion from the dissolute 
course of life he had hitherto led, and his reformation appears 
to have been as sudden and complete as that attributed by 
Shakespeare to Prince Henry. Aubrey tells uShow he ‘‘spake 
to his wife to provide a good entertainment for his camerades 
to take leave of them, and after that fell extremely hard to 
his studies and profited exceedingly.” 

I cannot myself doubt that in Shakespeare’s account of 
Prince Henry’s irregularities, he was but describing from his 
own personal knowledge what wastaking place in Southwark 
at the very time he wrote, and that Serjeant (afterwards Sir 
John) Popham, Speaker of the House and Lord Chief Justice 
of England, sat for the portrait of Prince Hal. 
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The above account of Sir John Popham is taken principally 
from Lord Campbell's “ Lives of the Lord Chief Justices.” 
CuarLoTte G. BoGeEr. 
a 
Com Corpate and bis Crudities. 
PART J. 
OM CORYATE’S “ Crudities ” have been for the best 
part of three centuries a most popular and valued 
book with curious scholars, and one which needs only to 
be republished in order to regain its hold upon the read- 
ing world. Except the well-known treatise of Sir John 
Mandeville, it is the oldest book of travels extant in the 
English language; and it is the very earliest work which 
treats of that ‘‘ Grand Tour” which under the Tudors and 
Stuarts and under our three first Georges, was considered to 
be part and parcel of the education of every gentleman. 

Tom Coryate’s amusing book is very far from common: 
and if a copy turns up at a sale, it commands a high price; 
indeed, if it is really in good condition, it has been known to 
fetch £40. But very rarely is it found quite perfect. [Either 
one or other of the ‘ preliminary” matter is wanting, or 
else one of the illustrations, which are large, and fold up like 
maps, is missing. The rarest of these illustrations is the 
picture of the ‘* Constezen of Venice,” ‘‘ Signora Margarita 
Emiliana, bella Contemana,” who “honest”? Tom tells us 
that he went to visit—for ‘‘ honest ” purposes only, of course. 
This cut has generally been torn out—often, doubtless, by 
very proper parents, who thought it ‘not quite the thing” 
for their sons and daughters, and often also by collectors of 
facetia. The illustrations which surround the title-page are 
engraved on copper, and are worth studying in themselves, 
as giving in epitome the contents of the book. The other 
illustrations represent the ‘‘ Amphitheater of Verona,” ‘‘ The 
Great Tun at Heidelburg,” and ‘‘ The famous Clock of 
Strasbourg.” Most of these illustrations are generally worn 
away or torn; even the copy of the “ Crudities” in the 
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British Museum is not quite perfect ; and the only perfect 
one that I have as yet seen is to be found in the Cheetham 
Library at Manchester. Even an imperfect copy is worth 
from £15 to £25. 

Its author was a native of Odcombe, a small village which 
nestles between the hills of the southern part of Somerset, 
not far from Ilminster and Ilchester. His father was the 
vicar of the parish, and he seems to have been so attached to 
his birthplace, that on returning from his continental tour, 
which he made principally on foot, he hung up his shoes as 
a votive offering on the walls of his father’s church, where 
they remained for a century. ‘* Honest’ Tom Coryate was 
the friend of most of the learned men of his time, and also of 
Prince Henry, the eldest son of Charles 1., and scores of 
epigrams and verses in his honour, in almost every metre 
and in several ancient and modern languages, are prefixed to 
his ‘‘ Crudities.”’ 

The book was published in 1611, in quarto, and, in com- 
pliance with the taste of the age, even its title-page positively 
bristles with those “ conceits "’ which we are accustomed to 
associate with the accession of our British Solomon. It runs 
as follows :— 

‘“*Coryates’ Crvdities, hastily gobbled up in five moneths 
travells in France, Sauoy, Italy, Heluetia, alias Switzerland, 
some parts of high Germany, and the Netherlands. Newly 
digested in the hungry aire of Odcombe, in ye County of 
Somerset, and now dispersed to the nourishment of the 
travelling metnbers of this kingdome.” , 

Other matter was added or inserted, without pagination, 
necessitating a second title, which reads :— 

‘“* Three crvde veines are presented in this booke following 
(besides the foresaid Crvdities) no lesse flowing in the body 
of the booke then the Crvdities themselves, two of Khetoricke 
and one of Poesie. ‘That is to say, a most elegant oration, 
first written in the Latine tongue by Hermannvs Kirchnervs, 
a Ciuill Lawyer, Oratour, Caesarean Poet, and professor of 
Eloqvence and Antiqvities in the famous Vniuersitie of 
Marpvrg in the Langrauiat of Hasia, in praise of Trauell in 
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generall. Now distilled into English Spirit through the 
Odcombian Limbecke. This precedeth the Crvdities. 
Another also composed by the Author of the former in praise 
of Trauell in Germanie in particular, sublimed and brought 
ouer the Helme in the Stillitorie of the said Trauelling 
Thomas. This about the Center or Nauell of the Crvdities. 

‘‘Then in the Posterne of them looke, and thou shalt find 
the Posthume Poems of the Author’s Father, comming as 
neere kinsmen to the worke, being next of blood to the Booke 
and yonger brothers to the Author himselfe.” 

The author was not only a very witty and quick-witted 
fellow, and a jolly and agreeable companion, but something 
of an antiquarian and a scholar; and he travelled through 
France, North Italy, Switzerland, and Germany with his 
eyes wide open, as anyone who reads his amusing book will 
see for himself. It is written in the form of a diary. 

Setting out from Dover at ten o’clock in the morning, 
14th May, 1608, he arrives at Calais about five in the after- 
noon, having “‘ varnished the exterior of the ship with the 
ebullitions of his tumultuous stomach.” Here he sees Mass 
performed by the Papists for the first time in his life. He 
then begins his observations, from which, omitting the usual 
descriptions of towns and buildings, the following notes are 
extracted, either as relating to curious customs or to habits 
or fashions now passed away. 

Leaving Calais he goes on to Paris, and then passing on 
he sees ‘‘a very doleful spectacle,” the bones and ragged 
fragments of clothes of a murderer remaining on a wheel ; 
the bones miserably broken asunder and dispersed upon the 
wheel in divers places. A little farther he sees ten men 
hanging upon a “ goodly gallows of freestone;” their bodies 
being consumed, only their bones and rags remained. Here 
also he sees wooden shoes for sale. At Lyons he observes 
that the windows are generally of white paper; but some 
few have glass on the upper part, and white paper below. 

Getting to the Alps, he notes and wonders at the many 
small cultivated plots, not bigger than little beds, high up 
the mountains, and he concludes that the corn must be set 
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with the hand, as had been then lately recommended for 
England in a book not long before published. In Savoy he 
notices a lake, the waters being so swift that no fish could 
live therein, as they were dashed against the big stones 
which were in it, many of the stones being even bigger than 
the “great stone upon Hamdon Hill in Somersetshire, so 
famous for the quarre which is within a mile of Odcombe, 
my dear natalitiall place.” 

Arriving in Italy, he notices the high beds in use; and 
records as a manorial or lordly custom, that when passing 
(not entering) Susa, at the town’s end he was searched for 
money, for if he carried more than was ‘ warranted or 
allowed ''"—he does not tell us how much was allowed—the 
surplus was confiscated to the lord. He observed the pretty 
and delicate straw hats; and gladly met a merry Italian, 
who lived cheerily, having for his motto, ‘‘ Courage, courage; 
for the devil is dead!"’ Here he sees a strange kind of corn, 
called ‘ Panicke,’ having very large leaves, growing like a 
herb, green as a leek; the grain, as large as a bean, was 
used for bread by poor folk, and for feeding quails. The 
children, he notices, wore breeches so made that their 
hinder part is naked; a plan, he concludes, adopted for 
the ‘‘ more coolenesse of the ayre.” 

Milan he found in possession of Spain. At Cremona he 
writes:—‘‘ Here I will mention—although it may seem 
frivolous, yet will be a novelty—that many do carry a thing 
which they callin the Italian tongue umbrellaes. These 
are made of something answerable to the form of a little 
canopy, and hooped inside with divers little wooden hoops, 
that extend the umbrella in a pretty large compass. They 
are used especially by horsemen, who fasten the end of the 
handle to one of their thighs.” At Cremona he eats fried 
frogs—the head and forepart cut off—so very “ curiously 
dressed, they did txceedingly delight my palate.” Mantua 
is his especial delight, as being the birth-place of Virgil. 
Here he sees a mountebank for the first time. Leaving 
Mantua at eight a.m., he arrives at Sangona (twenty miles) 
at one o’clock. The flies being so very troublesome—every 
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dish at dinner being covered with them—the inhabitants 
carry wooden flaps to beat them away. He observes here, 
as in other parts of Italy, that immediately after any corn is 
carried, ‘about four-and-twenty hours or so,” the stubble is 
turned in, and another crop sown. He sees wheat sown on 
the 19th June. At Padua, where he is “entirely drawn 
away with the pleasure of the rarities and antiquities,” he 
sees Livy’s house, which he esteems ‘ precious ;’ and also, 
for the first time, a ‘stew,’ ‘stove,’ or ‘hot baine’—the 
only one he saw in Italy; though in High Germany he found 
such frequent use of them that he “ lay not in any house but 
it had a stove.” 





Now he comes to the ‘‘ most glorious, peerlesse, and 
mayden”’ cityof Venice. Criticising the Piazza, which was 
paved with brick, he would have preferred it paved with 
‘diamond paviour of free stone,” as the hall of his 
‘Honourable and thrice worthy Moecenas, Sir Edward 
Phelipps, in his magnificent house at Montague, in the 
county of Somerset, within a mile of Odcombe, my sweet 
native soil ;"’ or with squared stone, which “ we call ashlar 
in Somersetshire.””. He notes the prison and “ the marveil- 
ous faire little gallery inserted aloft in the midst of the 
palace.” He saw a horse in Venice, whereat he “did not a 
little wonder.”” He entered into the Ghetto, amongst the 
Jews; many of them, he much regretted, ‘‘ goodly, proper 
men:” ‘elegant and sweet-featured.””. The women were 
‘** as beautiful as ever’ he saw, having ‘‘ marveilous” long 
trains, like Princesses, borne up by waiting women, and 
generally so gorgeous in their apparel, jewels and gold, and 
precious stones, that ‘‘ our English Countesses do scarce ex- 
ceed them.” Meeting here with a Rabbi who spoke Latin, 
Tom “insinuated himself” into conference with him, and 
talked of Christ, and, in fact, commenced an argument; 
until the Rabbi ‘seemed exasperated against ” him, and many 
“vehement speeches” passed between them. Tom now 
became aware that forty or fifty other Jews had gathered 
round; and noticing that some had put on an insolent 
swagger, he withdrew himself little by little towards the 
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bridge, with intent to fly, fearing the possibility of a com- 
pulsory circumcision. But by good fortune the English 
Ambassador, passing in his gondola, espied him, and rescued 
him from these ‘‘ unchristian miscreants,” who would have 
‘“viven me just occasion to forsware any more coming into 
the Ghetto.” In Venice he forthe first time sees women 
act on the stage. He notices the “wonderful plenty” of 
melons, advising however their cautious use, as being sweet 
to the palate, but sour to the stomach. He sees, too, many 
tortoises, having seen but one before in England. There 
was one custom or fashion which especially annoyed him ; 
the common use by women, both in the house and abroad, of 
a most uncomely thing worn under the shoes, called 
‘**chapineys,” made of wood and covered with leather of 
sundry colours—some white, some red, some yellow or gilt, or 
curiously painted; ‘‘ frivolous, ridiculous instruments.” Many 
were even half a yard high. The more noble the dame, the 
higher her “‘ chapineys.” He saw one lady wearing them have 
a dangerous fall down some stone steps, but he “‘ did nothing 
pity her.” These things were very high-heeled shoes, in- 
vented, some said, to keep the ladies at home, it being so 
very difficult to walk in them; in fact, this usually was 
managed with assistance, by placing the hands on the heads 
of two servants, who walked by the side. The quiet habits 
of the men,—sober black,—met his approval, as against the 
many colours, ‘‘ more than there were in the rainbow,—light, 
garish, and unseemly,—used in England. Venice was the 
place for mountebanks, and in his notice .of these, one, 
“‘who gave most excellent entertainment” by his songs, 
made ‘‘a pretty kind of music with two bones betwixt his 
fingers.”’ ‘Tom’s delight with Venice was so great, that when © 
leaving he moralises, with the conclusion that had an offer 
been made to him of four of thg richest manors in Somerset- 
shire,— wherein hé was born, he adds again,—not to see 
Venice, he would choose to see Venice; asthe sight of her 
beauty, antiquities, and monuments, had by many degrees 
more contented his mind than those lordships could possibly 
have done. 
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Up to this time our hero has travelled, for the most part, 
either on his ‘‘ten toes,” or on horseback, or by the usual 
wheeled conveyance of the country ; but now, leaving Venice, 
he turns homewards, and makes the whole journey on foot,— 
going down the Rhine, however, by boat. 

As may be supposed, Coryate often notices and criticises 
‘ Popish’ ceremonies, which he saw for the first time. At 
Brixia there happened to be a dedication of a new image 
of the Blessed Virgin, when a great many “‘ toyes,”’ “a great 
multitude of little waxen idols,—some only arms or thighs,” 
—were brought to the church. A “‘ marvailous itching desire 
to finger one of them,”’ to show in England, came to him; 
but how to do it was the difficulty. Standing in a corner, 
quietly, he ‘‘ very secretly conveighed ” his fingers into the 
basket where the images were laid, and secured one ; a pro- 
ceeding, he adds, had it been perceived, that ‘* might have 
cost me the lying in the Inquisition longer than I would 
willingly ” have done. 

At Bergamo, it being fair time, he could not get a bed, so 
was ‘‘ faine to lye upon straw” in a stable at the horses’ feet. 
Even this favour was obtained only through the courtesy of 
a priest he had met; who left him, promising to return in 
the morning to visit the antiquities of the place with him, 
but “ he was prevented by one who owed him a grudge, who 
shot him in his lodging with a pewternell.” Coryate’s know- 
ledge of Latin constantly brought him in contact with these 
strangers; and observing the difference in pronunciation, he 
became inquisitive for the reason of it, and eventually con- 
cluded the English way to be wrong, and that he would 
abandon it. 

(To be continued.) 


# 


Tue Rev. Francis T. Vine has published a little volume in which 
he endeavours to show that the earthworks on Barham Downs indicate 
the site of Caesars Camp. He supports the claim of Deal to be 
considered the place of Czesar’s landing. 

VOL. XI. D 
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Motes on John Ciilkes and Woswell’s Life of 
Johnson. 


Phy September, 1878, I became, at the cost of a few 
shillings, the fortunate purchaser of John Wilkes’s 
own copy of Boswell's Life of Johnson. It was an 
autograph presentation copy from Boswell to Wilkes, of the 
original edition of 1791, in two goodly and substantial quarto 
tomes, with a thinner volume of ‘‘ Addenda et Corrigenda,” 
issued in 1793. Into whose library or collection this literary 
treasure-trove has since passed I am unable to say or to 
surmise; but from notes taken at the time, with the actual 
book lying before me, I am enabled to give some account of 
these highly interesting volumes. 

In the cover of each volume there was a book-plate, with 
tbe owner's coat of arms and name—“‘ John Wilkes, F.R.S.,” 
and with the motto, “‘ Arcut meo non confido.” At the 
bottom of the blank reverse of the last leaf of the Dedica- 
tion to Sir Joshua Reynolds is an autograph inscription in 
the handwriting of James Boswell :— 

“To John Wilkes Esq: 
from his much obliged friend, 
The Authour. 
Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico.”’ 

There is a printed list of ‘Corrections and Additions 
which the Reader is requestec to make with his Pen, before 
perusing the following Life.” These, which are twenty-four 
in number, Wilkes has carefully attended to, down to the 
minutest particulars. 

But the chief interest centres in two original notes’ in 
Wilkes’s handwriting, the first of which supplies the 
ipsissima verba of Johnson,emisreported by Boswell. 

In vol. i. pp. 107-108 (under date 1749, when Johnson 
was forty years old, and when Garrick was in the full flush 
of his early fame), the following passage occurs in the text :— 

‘‘ He (Johnson) for a considerable time used to frequent 
the Green Room, and seemed to take delight in dissipating 
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his gloom by mixing in the sprightly chit-chat of the motley 
circle then to be found there. Mr. David Hume related to 
me from Mr. Garrick that Johnson at last denied himself 
this amusement, from considerations of rigid virtue ; saying, 
‘I'll come no more behind your scenes, David; for the silk 
stockings and white bosoms of your actresses excile my 
amorous propensities.’ ”’ 

Whether the four final words in italics were substituted 
by Hume, as a sacrifice to the proprieties, in relating the 
story to Boswell, or were a polite periphrasis of Boswell 
himself, mindful for once of what was due virginibus puerisque, 
cannot now with certainty be determined; it may, however, 
on the strength of Wilkes’s note to the passage, be safely 
concluded that they were not the words used by Johnson 
or repeated by Garrick. If either of the two famous Davids 
was responsible, it was not David Garrick, but David Hume. 
Wilkes informs us, on no less an authority than that of 
Garrick himself, to whom the utterance was addressed, what 
those words actually were. We are unable to reproduce 
them here; but they will be forthcoming to such students as 
may communicate privately with the writer of this paper, or 
with the editor or publisher of the Magazine. 

At vol. ii. page 141, occurs this passage in the text :— 
‘‘ Johnson gave us this evening, in his happy discriminative 
manner, a portrait of the late Mr. Fitzherbert, of Derby- 
shire.” 

To this Wilkes has appended the following manuscript 
note at the foot of the page :—‘‘ Lady Vane described Mr. 
Fitzherbert well. She said that he was very dry, very shy, 
and very sly.” * 

The diverting burlesque of ‘“* Pozz and Bozz” (a cutting 
from a newspaper) is inserted in the cover of the first 


* Wilkes has elsewhere related this 402 mof, with the omission of the 
adverbial qualifications, in his unpublished manuscript “ Kensingtoniana”: 
—'* Some gentlemen were drawing the character of Mr. Fitzherbert before 
Lady Vane. None of them hit off the likeness. She did, when she said, 
*Fitzherbert is dry, and shy, and sly.’” Lady Vane was the “ Lady of 
Quality” famous alike for her beauty and frailty, whose Memoirs Smollett 
was induced to insert in his Peresrine Pickle. 
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volume. Another newspaper cutting, ‘‘A Poetical Epistle 
to James Boswell, Esq., on his Life of Johnson,” with two 
manuscript notes by Wilkes, is inserted in a fly-leaf at the 
end of the second volume, on the reverse of which Wilkes 
has transcribed an epitaph of Soame Jenyns’s “on Dr. 
Samuel Johnsen.” 

It was with some disappointment that I found no 
marginalia or annotations against the passages where 
Wilkes himself personally figures as one of the dramatis 
persone of Boswell’s narrative; but against his name in 
the index, Wilkes has enumerated other pages where it is 
incidentally mentioned or introduced either by the biographer 
or by Johnson and his interlocutors. He has also added to 
the index a reference to “‘ WoMEN, li. 501,’"—the passage 
where Johnson declares that ‘ladies set no value on the 
moral character of men who pay their addresses to them ; 
the greatest profligate will be as well received as the man of 
the greatest virtue,” &c.,—an utterance doubtless meant by 
Johnson to be taken cum grano salis, but which Wilkes was 
apparently only too cager to accept au pied de lettre. 

There is another original note, in Wilkes’s writing, at the 
foot of page 225 of the second volume, viz. :—‘* Aremarkable 
conversation between Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Knowles is given 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1791, page 500.” 

The following extract from an unpublished letter of Bos- 
well to Wilkes (written while the former was on his travels, 
and dated ‘‘ Rome, April 22, 1765”), will show that the two 
men had become familiars not only long before Wilkes’s 
famous meeting with Dr. Johnson was brought about, but 
before even the friendship of Boswell himself with Johnson 
had been consolidated :— 

“In the Italian Gazettes they have thought proper to 
give you the epithet of I< Bruto Inglese. Bruto in Italian 
may signify eithtr Brutus or ugly; and you must know it is 
disputed between your friends and your enemies, whether 
the epithet ought to be translated ‘the English Brutus,’ or 
‘the ugly Englishman.’ Much may be said on both sides. 
Let Mademoiselle Corradini determine.”’ 
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An unpublished fragment of Autobiography, in the charac- 
teristic style and handwriting of Wilkes (of which the 
original MS. is in the British Museum), will inform any 
reader curious to know, who the ‘‘ Mademoiselle Corradini ” 
referred to in Boswell’s letter was, and what were her rela- 
tions with Wilkes :— 

“Mr. Wilkes passed the year 1764 entirely in France, 
and the greatest part of it with. . . . Gertrude Corradini. 
She was the Aurelia Orestilla of antiquity, cujus preter 
formam nihil wngquam bonus laudavit. She was a perfect 
Grecian figure, cast in the mould of the Florentine Venus, 
excepting that she was rather taller. . . . Her whole form 
was the most perfect symmetry. Extremely delicate in her 
person, she continued constantly attentive to every circum- 
stance which could give herself, or a lover, pleasure. .. . 
Temperate and regular, she by great care preserved in 
health a very tender constitution ; but now and then a tem- 
pest of passion shook her fine frame, and for many hours 
left her languid, and indeed almost lifeless. Impartial 
heaven had not bestowed on her a common share of under- 
standing or wit, and of consequence her whole life had been 
sacrificed to the interests of others. In conversation she 
was childish and weak. .. . 

‘It happened that one afternoon she mentioned with 
great regret a loss she had sustained between Milan and 
Turin. It was of a silver crucifix, which she described very 
minutely. Mr. Wilkes employed all the next morning in 
searching the Quai des Orfevres, and most luckily found a 
crucifix exactly answering the description. He made the 
purchase for only forty livres, and was impatient till he could 
present it to her. She was so struck with this mark of 
attention that the same afternoon she ceased to be cruel.” 

The autograph collection of ‘‘ Kensingtoniana,” referred 
to above, will be found in “‘ Addl. MSS. Brit. Mus. 30. 888,” 
and will yield to the student of manners and of the literary 
history of the eighteenth century much matter of interest, 
though unfortunately of too prononcé a character to be repro- 
duced here. RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 
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Collectanea. 


Earty Travian Prints.—A series of representations of the Seven 
Planets, accompanied by a calendar, the sole known impressions of 
which are in the British Museum, are the earliest Italian prints the 
date of which we are able, with anything like confidence, to guess at. 
Amongst these primitive productions there is a series of fifty-five 
prints which have provoked considerable discussion. They were 
until recently known as farocchi cards, the reason for terming them 
playing cards being apparently their number, fifty, and the corre- 
spondence of their subjects in certain categories ; they are for the 
most part single figures, resembling in their drawing the numerous 
playing cards in use at the period in question. M. Galichon was 
the first who demonstrated (Gas. des Beaux-Arts, ix. 143) the fallacy 
of this designation, and proved that they were really illustrations of 
the philosophical teaching which was the chief pastime of the Court 
of the Medici in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 


TERCENTENARY OF THE Potato.—The “ Tercentenary"’ of the 
introduction of the potato into this country was held in December 
last. The exhibition consisted of four sections: one of these 
comprised a collection of ancient books, maps, and engravings 
bearing upon the subject. Amongst them may be mentioned an 
exceedingly well-preserved specimen of Gerard,who, in his ‘‘Herball” 
of 1597 figures the potato under the name of Batata Virginiana. 
The collection was both historic and scientific, and included early 
works on botany, in which the potato is figured; maps showing 
European knowledge of the New World in Elizabethan times ; and 
works giving contemporary references to the yoyages of Hawkins 
(who is said to have introduced the potato into Ireland, in 1565), 
Drake, Grenville, and Raleigh. It is now universally supposed that 
the potato was brought into England by the colony that Raleigh sent 
out to Roanoke Island under Ralph Lane in 1585. These colorists 
were brought home by Drake in 1586, and the question is, Did they 
bring the potato with them? * 


Cuaucer Discovery.—It was through an entry in one of Mr. 
William Floyd’s antiquarian note-books that the curious deed relat- 
ing to Chaucer's ‘‘ raptus "' of Cecilia Chaumpaigne was discovered, 
eleven years ago, and now again he comes forward with the startling 
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piece of information that the poet was Forester of North Petherton, 
in the county of Somerset, and that he was succeeded in this post 
by a Thomas Chaucer. Geoffrey was appointed Forester of Pether- 
ton in 1390-1, by Roger Mortimer, fourth Earl of March. 


Sir JouHN Soane'’s Musetum.—The Cupboard, as to which a con- 
siderable amount of interest has been shown, was opened recently. 
The Cupboard was found to enclose a nest of 16 drawers, to 
the outside of which was affixed a memoradum, of which the 
following is a copy, signed by the executrix of Sir John Soane’s will, 
Sir Francis Chantrey, and two other trustees of the museum and the 
then curator:—“ Dec. 6, 1837. Pursuant to Dr. Lushington’s 
opinion this repository was opened by the executrix in the presence 
of three trustees, to ascertain if there were money, notes, or valuables 
to require further probate duty, and after merely looking at the 
papers, &c., for that purpose, they were all returned without further 
examination, retaining for use some articles of stationery.” A careful 
examination is now being made of the contents of the drawers, which 
appear, at first sight, to contain nothing of public interest, but only 
documents relating to various buildings with which Sir John Soane 
was professionally connected, and to a well-known family dispute. 


Tue CopyriGHT IN GOVERNMENT PuBLIcATIONS.—The notice 
issued by the Controller of the Stationery Office, that the “ reprinting 
without authority of matter which has appeared in any Government 
publication is subject to the same penalties as those incurred had the 
copyright been in private hands,” is not well considered. It is per- 
vaded with the erroneous notion that copyright belongs to the pub- 
lisher, and not the author, in the first instance. The copyright of 
mere compilations made by the clerical staff of a Government office 
probably is vested in Her Majesty, but the copyright in much more 
tempting productions, like the reports of Commissioners and Consuls, 
does not become Her Majesty’s simply because the Stationery Office 
issues them. In public documents, like Acts of Parliament, Rules 
of Court, Bye Laws, and the like, which are part of the law of the 
land, there can be no copyright at all, and a Secretary of State, when 
he writesa despatch, does not assign the copyright in it to the 
Crown. Again, the copyright in evidence given by a witness before 
a Commission, or suggestions made by him, does not vest in the 
Crown simply because it is printed by the Queen's printers. In 
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order to prove its copyright in official documents the Crown must 
at least show that they were paid for with a view to their publication. 
—Law Journal. 
a 

PAUSANIAS.— Messrs. Bell have added to *‘ Bohn’s Classical Library” 
a translation of “ Pausanias,” in two volumes, by Mr. A. R. Shilleto. 
The book is very much wanted at this time, when a new interest is 
arising, even among the unlearned, in the art and antiquities of 
Greece. ‘‘ The old Perihégétés,” as “Ouida” calls him, wrote a 
book of unique value, the guide book to the cities and temples of 
Greece as they were in the second century of our era. His object 
was to act as guide less of the ordinary traveller and sightseer than 
of the pilgrim who visits the shrines in a religious spirit, and who, 
while appreciative of the merits of the art of the best ages, is even 
more piously pleased with the rude effigies and unwrought stones in 
which the remotest generations adored the gods who walked the 
earth among them. Thus “ Pausanias”’ is equally valuable to the 
archeologist, for his description of cities, offerings, and statues that 
have perished, and for his records of myths and sacred chapters 
which never won their way into the national poetry, but lived and 
died obscurely, in the temples and haunted caves where of old the 
village settlements of prehistoric Greece had been planted. This 
precious picture of Greece has hitherto been accessible to English 
readers only in ‘‘ The Description of Greece,” by Pausanias, trans- 
lated by Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, in 1794. It is understood 
that an elaborate ‘‘ Pausanias,” with archzxological and anthropological 
notes by very careful students, is being prepared at Cambridge. 


Tue Loan or MSS.—The British Museumis the only great library in 
Europe which does not lend out its MSS. to foreigners. The university 
and court libraries of Vienna, the royal and state libraries of Berlin 
and Munich, those of Copenhagen and Leyden, and Bibliothtqne 
Nationale in Paris are all very liberal in their loans to well-recom- 
mended foreigners. In Paris a diplomatic introduction is required. 
In Munich the library does not lend directly to the foreign borrower, 
but sends to the library of the capital whence the borrower may have 
made his application, and leaves all responsibility to that library. 
In the other libraries the discretion is left to the librarian, who 
generally lends without any formalities beyond ascertaining the 
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dona fides and trustworthiness of the applicant. In Vienna, however, 
there has occasionally been some little excess of formality, so a 
petition is about to be presented to the Emperor by the university 
professors, begging that the privilege of borrowing may be con- 
sidered as general, and not as depending on the favour of an official. 
As regards Oriental MSS., it is remarked that the guarantees need 
not be so minute as in the case of old European MSS., which are 
often unique copies. According to the learned Professor of 
Sanskrit, Herr George Buhler, there are very few unique Oriental 
MSS. in existence of Sanskrit—perhaps not a dozen. 


PAPER-MAKING IN 1588.—Caxton’s successor, Wynken de Worde, 
printed a book in 1498 on white paper, and states in the preface 
that the paper used was made in England by John ‘Tate. Tate’s 
mill at Stevenage was well known, and was considered worthy of 
special notice by Henry VII., who paid two visits to the mill, and 
on each occasion rewarded the owner—on May 25, 1498, and again 
in 1499—a record of the rewards he gave being found in his 
household book. Sir John Spielman, although a German, was a 
paper-maker there in 1588, and was knighted for his prominence as 
such by Queen Elizabeth, he employing the extraordinary number 
of 600 workmen. 


PorTRAITS OF CHARLES DickEeNs,—Although Charles Dickens 
wished to rest his claims to the remembrance of his country upon 
his published works, yet a laudable desire to extend our knowledge 
of his personality prompts many of his admirers to favour us with 
their recollections of the world-famous novelist, and with remini- 
scences of him that have not previously been recounted. Every year 
brings to light some records of this kind, and we learn that a valuable 
and comprehensive work, entitled ‘‘ Dickens Portrayed by Pen and 
Pencil,” is now being prepared for publication by Mr. Fred. G. 
Kitton, author of ‘‘ Dickensiana.” His primary object is to give a 
complete description of the numerous portraits of Charles Dickens, 
whether by painter, sculptor, engraver, or photographer, with 
illustrative anecdotes, memoranda relative to “sittings,’’ and other 
interesting circumstances attending the production of each particular 
portrait. It is also part of the author’s scheme to include what may 
be justly considered as an equally valuable record of the great “ word 
painter’s” personality, namely, the impressions produced by it as 
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presented to the minds of eminent //¢éra/eurs and others with whom 
he came in contact, such as the “ pen portraits '’ by Thomas Carlyle, 
Harriet Martineau, George Henry Lewes, George Augustus Sala, 
Edmund Yates, &c., which cannot fail in reflecting on the mental 
retina as correct a vraisemblance of the novelist as the brush or pencil 
of the artist does on the visual. Not the least important feature of 
the forthcoming work will be the introduction of a series of engraved 
portraits representing Dickens at various periods, ranging from 1535 
to the time of his death in 1870, and displaying in a graphic manner 
{more marked, perhaps, than we can recall in the portraits of any 
contemporary) the transitions from youth to age. Some of these 
will be here engraved for the first time, notably the earliest known 
portrait from life, a miniature painted on ivory by Miss Drummond, 
in 1835, for Miss Catherine Hogarth, afterwards Mrs. Charles 
Dickens. ‘The author has set abaut collecting with a view of 
presenting to his readers a complete gallery, displaying in infinite 
variety of touch and detail, by pen and pencil, the for/raiture of the 
subject of his volume. In his attempt to form a thoroughly realistic 
delineation of the novelist, he has received the kindly help of 
members of the Dickens family, the valuable assistance of those who 
have been co-workers with our favourite writer, and the cheerful 
co-operation of artists and friends. An appendix, giving a list of all 
known portraits of the novelist (including paintings, busts, etchings, 
wood-cuts, lithographs, bas-reliefs, and photographs), will form a 
fitting conclusion to a subject of Dickensian interest hitherto 
inadequately treated. Nearly 200 distinct portraits are enumerated. 


A VERY ANCIENT WATCH.—One of the most interesting relics of 
the past is a Nuremberg egg-shaped watch with an inscription in old 
German, as follows :—‘* Anno 1686. Between, August 23rd and 
September 2nd, the Imperial and Royal City of Ofen (otherwise Buda), 
in Hungary, was saved from the Turks by the victorious army of His 
Imperial and Royal Majesty Leopold, and among the spoils this watch 
was taken.” The watch is of the earliest construction known; has 
but one hand for time of day, and from the Arabic characters was 
probably made by order of the Sudtan for his own use or presentation. 
It is likewise a caléndar, and the numerals and letterings are also 
Arabic. This relic was in the Great Exhibition of 1862, has been 
shown at conversazioni of the Society of Arts, and frequently alluded to 
by the public Press, It has been in the possession of the firm of which 
Mr. J. W. Benson is now the head, for more than half a century, and is 
part of a collection of antique watches that they have made. —Daily News. 
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THE VALUE OF ANTIQUARIAN StTuDY.—The following extract from 
a letter, addressed by General C—— to Mr. Edward Walford, the 
editor of this magazine, and author of “ Old and New London,” &c., may 
serve to illustrate the practical utility of antiquarian researches, quite 
apart from their tendency to educate and elevate the general reader : 
“It may interest you to know that, partly owing to the information con- 
tained in your work on ‘Old London,’ a sum of about £3,000 was lately 
recovered from an assurance society, which had been left unadministered 
by the executors of Mr. George M , after about 140 years from his 
death. In your work you mention that Mr. M ’s two daughters had 
married, the one Lord S——, and the other Mr. P C——, my grand- 
father, who was the founder of ’s Bank. By the assistance of the 
present partners in that bank we completed the evidence which lately 
induced the Judges in the Court of to order the payment of the 
money to Lord 5 and myself. The actual information which clenched 
the matter was obtained from a clerk in the bank above mentioned.” 


MAR 


Reviews, 


The Likeness of Christ. By the late THos. Heapny. Edited by 
Wyke Baytiss, F.S.A. gto. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 1886. 




















THis is a reprint of a work originally published in folio in 1880, and of 
which the first edition has become very scarce indeed, asonly 250 copies 
of it were printed. In view of the value of Mr. Heaphy’s drawings, the 
originals of which are in the British Museum, the Tract Committee of 
the S.P.C.K. have done well to reprint the work in a smaller and a 
cheaper form. The work is really one of the most valuable archzo- 
logical and artistic productions that have been issued from the press 
in recent years. There can be no question as to the antiquity of the 
pictures so exquisitely reproduced in Mr. Heaphy’s work. The 
character of their design and treatment is entirely unlike the work of 
the Byzantine or Medizval schoo!s. It is distinctly classical, and it 
may with safety be asserted that nowhere, after the decay of Roman 
Civilisation and art had commenced, could such works have been 
produced, until the Renaissance of the sixteenth century. They 
carry us back, at all events, to the early centuries of our era, and the 
historical evidence for their antiquity is so far confirmed by the 
manner of their design, of which Mr. Heaphy’s admirable fac-similes 
enable the reader to judge for himself. 
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RTRAIT OF THE SAVIOUR FROM THE TOMB OF ST. CECILIA. | 
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The full-page illustrations are twelve in all. Three of them are of 
special interest, as giving to the world what had never previously 
been made public—the representations of (1) the picture preserved in 
the sacristy of St. Peter’s at Rome; (2) that kept in the church of 
S. Silvester in the same city, and (3) that in St. Bartholomew’s Church 
at Genoa. The first of them is never shown to visitors at Rome, 
being seen only by the Pope and two of his Cardinals just after they 
have received the Holy Communion ; so that we may well wonder 
how Mr. Heaphy, who is presumably a Protestant, was allowed to 
make a copy of it. The second and third of these representations 
are executed, like the first, on coarse linen, and are average speci 
mens of a class which is numerous in Italy and the East. 

Besides the illustrations, the text is interspersed by about forty 
wood-cuts, including specimens of early Christian art which have 
hitherto escaped general notice. These are the pictures executed 
upon the flat bottoms of the glass cups or pater, which it was 
customary to deposit in the grave at the time of burial. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these are such as are of a satirical character ; 
for instance, those in which the scene on Mount Calvary is portrayed 
as the crucifixion of an ass ; for these distinctly prove that the scene 
itself had become in very early times a subject of reverent pictorial 
illustration. 

By the courtesy of the publishers, we are enabled to reprint, as a 
specimen of the wood-cut illustrations, a representation of the well- 
known life-size portrait of the Saviour from the tomb of St. Cecilia. 


Ir the Lord Mayor and Corporation of this City had done no 
other work than causing and commissioning Mr. J. E. Price to write 
and compile his Descriptive Account of the Guildhall of the City of 
London, they could hardly be said to have existed in vain. Seriously 
speaking, however, it is not every day, or every year, that a work like 
this appears, produced, as we are credibly informed, at a cost of over 
41,500 though only a limited number of copies have been struck 
off, and these are not sold, but issued “ for private circulation only.” 
The compliment, therefore, which is paid to us in our Editorial 
capacity is one which needs special acknowledgment. The book is 
a magnificent folio volume, well got up, well printed, and well 
bound ; and we do not know whether it deserves the greater credit 
for its text or its illustrations. As these include copies of the well- 
known Map of London which bears the name of Ralph Aggas, and 
of the Views of London by Wynegaerd and Hollar, to say nothing of 
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fac-simile reproductions of various charters and other documents, 
the book will be one of infinite value and interest to our antiquarian 
readers. It should be added that the book is printed by Messrs. 
Blades, of Abchurch-lane, but bears the name of no publisher. 


The Life, Times, and Writings of Thomas Fuller. By the Rev. M. 
FULLER. 2 vols. Hodges. 

\monc the “ worthies” of this country few are more deserving 
of a record than Thomas Fuller, clergyman, historian, antiqua- 
rian, annalist, and author of “The Worthies of England.” His 
History of the Church, as is well known, was pronounced, by 
no less an authority than Bishop Warburton, the only one, except 
that of Collier, written by a man worthy of the name of an historian ; 
and his ‘‘ Worthies,” the best known of all his many and varied pro- 
ductions, form a fascinating storehouse of gossiping quaintness and 
anecdote almost inexhaustible. He-who in his life did so much to 
immortalise others has not been well treated by posterity ; but his 
descendant has now done his best to repair the omission by two 
volumes which give a full account of the man as he was in himself, at 
Oxford, at the Savoy Chapel, at Waltham, in Essex, with the army 
under Charles I., in the City of London, and at Cranford, near 
Hounslow, where he is buried. Coleridge places Thomas Fuller 
next to Shakespeare in his power ‘‘to excite the sense and emotion 
of the marvellous,” and he pronounces him “incomparably the most 
sensible and the least prejudiced great man of an age that 
boasted of a galaxy of great men ;"’ and a man of “ wit, alike in quan- 
tity, quality, and perpetuity surpassing that of {the wittiest ina witty 
age.” Surely this will be sufficient excuse for a new biography, even 
though it reaches a second volume. 

Soctety in the Elizabethan Age. By Hupert Hat. Swan Son- 

nenschein & Co. 1886. ; 

Mr. Hupert Hatt, whose name is weil known to most of our 
readers as one of the staff of the Public Record Office, is 
apparently determined to convince the outer world as well, that the 
years which he has spent in the public service have not been lost 
to himself. He has evidently a soul above the mere cataloguing or 
deciphering of musty records ;_ with the true instinct of an historian 
he turns such things to good account, and generalises upon them 
as a master of his subject. The landlord, the tenant, the burgess, 
the villain, the host, the lawyer, the churchman—of each of these 
characters we are furnished here with a picture, which is no mere 
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abstraction, but a living entity. We learn here in the first two chap- 
ters from the papers of the Darrells, the Pophams, the Greshams, and 
other families, in Dorsetshire, Surrey, Wiltshire, and Essex, what were 
the relations between the country squire and his dependants. And 
in other chapters we are shown by what steps the small trader in towns 
rose into the maker of a fortune in the days of good Queen Bess. 
We did not think that a work so interesting socially, and from the 
antiquarian standpoint, could have been compiled out of such dry 
materials. ‘The work is one which will very much increase Mr. Hall’s 
reputation. The illustrations, though few, are to the point; and the 
map of London in the days of Elizabeth, which is prefixed to the 
first chapter, is admirably drawn and coloured. 

Chapters from Family Chests. By FE. Warrorp, M.A. (2. vols. 

Hurst & Blackett, 1886). 

THERE are very good reasons why we should not say a word in praise 
of this book, as its author is one and the same with the Editor of 
THe ANTIQUARIAN. But certainly some, if not most, of its contents 
treat of subjects which can hardly fail to interest the readers of any 
raagazine which deals with the past, and with family history. Among 
these are incidents in the records of the Haigs of Bemerside, the 
historic Cavendishes, the patriotic Russells, and last not least those 
worthy American Royalists and Loyalists, the Pepperells, whose story 
is quite new to English readers. 


Miss A. Mary F. Rowinson is perhaps the only writer of note 
besides Mr. Swinburne and Mr. John Payne, who is competent to 
cleal with such a subject as Margaret of Navarre. Her opinion may 
be regarded as that of an authority on any matter connected with 
old French literature. In Margaret of Angouléme, Queen of Navarre 
(W. H. Allen & Co.), the reader will find the materials on which 
Miss Robinson bases her opinion, that “ it is in her influence that we 
must seek the prestige of the Queen of Navarre, and not in her faded 
literary laurels, or in a personality rather interesting than great.” 
Nevertheless, the two chapters devoted to the history and criticism 
of the Heptameron, are those to which students of literature will 
first turn ; and they may look elsewhere in vain for so thorough a 
study of this world-famed work as Miss Robinson gives in the book 
before us. 

In Mr. Goutp's Afythica? Monsters, a handsome and well-illustrated 
volume, published by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., we have a mass of 
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evidence adduced to show that many of the so-called mythical 
animals, such as the dragon, the sea serpent, the unicorn and the 
Chinese phcenix, may be considered as creatures which really once 
existed. ‘To exhaust the contents of this volume, which teems with 
information not elsewhere accessible, would be impossible within the 
limits of even a lengthy review. Mr. Gould has reproduced many 
remarkable and interesting drawings which have come down from 
antiquity. He has evidently perused a large number of curious and 
learned works, including translations from the Chinese, and, happily 
combining the enthusiasm of the collector with the exactitude of a 
man of science, his book is at once interesting reading and a valuable. 
contribution to natural history. We recommend our readers not only 
to read it, but to buy it. 

Mr. Watrer Hamivron’s Collection of Parodies (Reeves & 
Turner, The Strand) has now reached to three volumes, including 
parodies on Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Burns, Campbell, Scott and 
Tennyson, &c.; |.e now promises us a fourth volume confined to 
parodies of * Popular Songs and Ballads.” As this will include some 
parodies of the songs of Sir John Suckling, Ben Jonson, Herrick, 
George Wither, Waller, Lovelace, and the authors of “Rule Britannia,” 
“The Roast Beef of Old England,” and “ The Fine Old English 
Gentlemen,” it is obvious that the work as it progresses towards its 
end becomes all the more interesting to our antiquarian readers. 

Ar length we have what may be called the Student's “ Pickwick."’ 
Though ordinary readers who seek for mere amusement in the books 
they peruse may turn away from ‘“‘ The Jubilee Edition” of 7%e 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, by CHARLES DICKENS, with 
notes and numerous illustrations, edited by CuHartrs Dickens the 
Younger (Macmillan & Co.), to the edition which contains the famous 
illustrations of ‘* Phiz ;” there is unquestionablya classwho will gladly 
welcome these twovolumes forthe sakeof the notes and the illustrations 
they contain. Itis easyto see that this edition has been prepared under 
the eye of a Dickens collector. We find here, an authentic history of 
“ Pickwick,” introducing a letter from Dickens to his son, on the 
subject of the Seymour controversy; the two scarce “ Buss” plates 
have been reproduced, and a third plate, etched by Buss, which was 
not published, is also given, together with fac-similes of the original 
title-page and original wrapper. The well-known Examination Paper 
by Calverley is reprinted, and a description of the examination 
itself has been written by Mr. Walter Besant, who took the first prize. 
We learn that it was Mr. Burgess, of Finchley, who paid £28 in 
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December, 1885, for a perfect copy of “ Pickwick” in the original 
numbers. But a series of illustrations of many of the places and 
objects described in “ Pickwick,” which have now been altered past all 
recognition, and notes explanatory of allusions now obscure or doubt- 
ful, form the actual ra/son a’étre of the present reissue of *‘ Pickwick.” 
The notes which appear at the end of each chapter, are most of 
them interesting, and many of them are distinctly valuable. It is 
perhaps too soon to expound the meaning of “ walker” as an 
expression of incredulity, for this slang term is still current; but 
decidedly the rising generation are indebted to Mr. Dickens for 
explaining such a simile as “ Like a general-postman’s coat.”” Only 
those who can well remember the year 1840, are likely to be aware 
that previous to the penny post, adopted in that year, the letter 
carriers were distinguished as ‘‘ general,”’ and ‘‘ twopenny ” postmen. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Dickens omits to say whether the coats of these 
postmen differed, so that he only half satisfies the inquiring reader. 
Among the illustrations is one of a rushlight shade, another of military 
uniforms in 1827; another of a cab and cab-driver in 1836; but 
chiefly they are of once familiar scenes in town and country, such as 
the Ethelbert Gate, Norwich ; Barnard’s Inn; St. Clement's Church, 
Ipswich ; Entrance to Clifford’s Inn; the ‘‘ Leather Bottle,’’ Cobham ; 
and the “ Belle Sauvage” of bygone times. From Bury St. Edmund's 
to Clare Market, from Norwich to Whitechapel, the artist has journeyed 
in order to provide us with pictures of Pickwickian times. These 
pictures have been well reproduced as “cuts;” the book is well 
printed by the firm of Charles Dickens & Evans, and the binding of 
the volumes leaves nothing to be desired. 

Unper the title of “ Illustrations of Old Ipswich,” Mr. John Glyde, 
of that town, is bringing out a work which deserves more than local 
recognition. His illustrations are to be complete in ten half-crown 
numbers, each containing, on large quarto paper, a photogravure of 
some object of interest in the old town, with descriptive and historical 


letterpress. 


Tue third edition of Mr. Hargrave Jennings’ book on the Rosicru- 
cians is in preparation. This well-known work is to be considerably 
enlarged, and new illustrations will be added. It was first published 
by Mr. John Camden Hotten in 1870; and Mr. Nimmo will issue 
the new edition in two volumes next spring. 

VOL. Xl. E 
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@bituary Aemoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil estimo.” — A/c harwens 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. Francis Fry, F.S.A., at 
the age of eighty-three, best known to the general public as the head 
of a celebrated firm of cocoa and chocolate manufacturers, but 
honoured by bibliographers on account of his reprints, and by the 
collection which he has formed of the different editions of the Bible, 
numbering about 1,200. His most noted reproduction was Tyn- 
dale’s New Testament, which appeared in 1862. Mr. Fry also 
issued ‘A Description of the Great Bible, 1539, and the Six Edi- 
tions of Cranmer’s Bible, 1540 and 1541; also of the Editions in 
Large Folio of the Authorised Version of the Holy Scriptures printed 
in the years 1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, and 1640." In 1867 he 
brought out ‘The Bible by Coverdale, mpxxxv. Remarks on 
the Titles; the Year of Publication; the Preliminary ; the Water- 
marks, &c., with Fac-similes."" His last work, published in 1878, 
was a history of the various editions of Tyndale’s Testaments, with 
numerous fac-simile illustrations. —A¢henaum. 

Dr. Nicwo son, of Penrith, an Oriental scholar, died in December, 
aged 78 years. The deceased was born in Barbardos, where, for 
twenty-five years, his father was President of Codrington College. 
He graduated at Queen’s College, Oxford, and subsequently went to 
Germany to study Oriental languages under Dr. Ewald. He took 
his degree of Ph.D. at the University of Tubingen in 1840. Dr. 
Nicholson was the author of several Oriental works, and he was for 
forty years a member of the Oriental Society. 

THE newspapers report the death of Jin Jun Lung, a Chinese 
critic,well known to the literary world of Paris, and one of the first 
Chinese who ever came to that city. He was left behind as a youth 
at a hotel by a merchant, who was taking him to London from 
Canton. Théophile Gautier picked him up, and thought of utilising 
him as a servant; but the Chinese waif gave proof of such high 
breeding and intelligence that he became one of the family, and 
taught Chinese and many Chinese handicrafts and arts to Judith and 
Estelle Gautier. He became such a good French scholar 
as to beable to furnish various playwrights and novelists who laid the 
action of their dramas or novels in China with not only hints, but 
whole pages and chapters. Indeed, it was he who laid on the local 
colour in nearly all the works of fiction dealing with the Flowery 
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I.and which have come out since he was adopted by Théophile 
Gautier. After the death of his earliest friend he almost found a 
home in the De Cassagnac family. 

THE doyen of English line engravers, Mr. G. ‘T. Doo, R.A. and 
F.R.S., died on the 13th of November, aged 86. Amongst the 
plates which he produced may be mentioned, “‘ Knox preaching before 
the Lords of the Covenant,” after Wilkie; “‘St. Augustine and St. 
Monica,” after Scheffer ; “ Pilgrims in Sight of Rome,” after Eastlake ; 
“The Messiah” and the “Infant Christ bearing the Cross,” after 
Raphael; Correggio’s “Ecce Homo!” Van Dyck’s “ Gevartius,” 
and his last important work, the “ Raising of Lazarus,” after Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo. 

WILLIAM WILLOoUGHBY CoLE, third Earl of Enniskillen, F.R.S., &c., 
died at Florence Court, Fermanagh, on November 12, in his eightieth 
year. He was an eminent geologist, and the collection of fossil 
fishes formed by him was one of the most complete in this country, 
or, indeed, in Europe, or America. His lordship published in 1869 
an “ Alphabetical Catalogue of the Type-Specimens of Fossil Fishes 
in the Collection of the Earl of Enniskillen.” Together with the 
late Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton he published “ A Systematic 
and Stratigraphical Catalogue of Fossil Fish ”’ in both their collections 

WE regret to record the death, on November ro, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age, of Mr. GrorGe SmiruH, Deputy-Chairman of 
the National Portrait Gallery, and one of the most distinguished art 
antiquaries this country has ever produced. 


RS 


wWectings of Learned Societies. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES.— November 25, Mr. John Evans, 
F.S.A., President, in the chair. The Earl of Scarbrough was elected 
a Fellow. Among the articles exhibited were two Danish swords, 
one found in the Thames near the Temple, and the other at Walling- 
ford; and the President, who exhibited the latter weapon, considered 
that it had been left i sttz when the Danes attacked Wallingford 
either in 1006 or in 1013. This, he remarked, would help to fix 
approximately the date of the other sword, which resembled it in 
some points, though not in others, and was in far better condition. 
Mr. F. Kirby exhibited some ornamental panels, lately discovered 
in the Deanery at Winchester. They were executed in a kind of 
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stencilling, and, as they bore the monogram “ J.W.” repeated, and 
were ornamented with heads (the males of a Spanish and the females 
of Tudor type), he considered that the panels were put up in honour 
of the visit paid by Queen Mary and her husband (Philip of Spain ) 
to Winchester, soon after their marriage. In answer to an inquiry, 
the President announced that the communications which had passed 
between the Society and the Mayor and Corporation of Bath, respect- 
ing the Roman Therme in that city, were progressing satisfactorily, 
and that very little damage to the remains of antiquity would result from 
the excavations and new bu:ldings being now carried out. A paper, 
by Mr. A. Atkinson, on the ancient boat lately found embedded in 
the mud at Brigg, in Lincolnshire, in which he gave some interesting 
details as to its structure and dimensions, was followed by an ani- 
mated discussion, in which a general opinion was expressed that the 
boat was certainly of a pre-Roman, and probably of a pre-historic 
date, so rude was its construction, being worked out of a solid block 
of wood, apparently by iron tools, with the aid of fire. [An account 
of this ancient boat, together with illustrations from measured draw- 
ings, will be found in WALForD’'s ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. x. pp. 98—102]. 
— December 2, Mr. J. Evans, F.R.S., President, in the chair. It was 
reported that the remains of the archiepiscopal palace at Croydon are 
in danger of destruction, and a hope was expressed that means will 
be found to avert the mischief. Mr. Geo. Maw exhibited a curious 
specimen of glazed or enamelled stone from Gatacre Old House, 
near Bridgenorth, the whole surface of which was glazed after the 
building was finished in such a way as to cover all the joints as well. 
The Rev. J. Cave Browne exhibited some specimens of heraldic 
paving tiles recently found in All Saints’, Maidstone. Mr. Browne 
also exhibited the figures of a bishop and aking, each formed by two 
tiles, which Mr. Franks thought were originally wall-tiles. These 
have not been met with elsewhere. Major Cooper exhibited a draw 
ing of one of a series of tiles found at Toddington Manor, with the 
figure of a mounted knight. Dr. F. Renaud exhibited and presented 
full-sized drawings of the remarkable tile pavement in Prior 
Crauden’s chapel at Ely. The most singular part of it is the represen- 
tation of the Temptation, which is formed by separate pieces fitted 
together after the manner of a stained-glass window. Mr. E. Peacock 
communicated some interesting notes from the records of the manor 
of Bottesford, Lincolnshire. 

British ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—December 1, the Rev. 
Dr. Sparrow Simpson in the chair. The completion of the repara- 
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tion of the old Tolhouse* of Great Yarmouth, was announced. The 
buildings are now used as a public library. ‘The safety of a Roman 
circular tomb at High Rochester (Bremenium) was reported; but 
some others, square in form, have been demolished, to obtain 
stone for agricultural purposes. They stood along the course of 
Watling Street. The formation of a committee for the preservation 
of Old Croydon Palace was announced, and it was also stated that 
funds had been subscribed sufficient to enable a lease to be taken 
fora short period. The demolition of the buildings, for a time, is 
thus averted, and it is hoped that some useful purpose may be found 
to ensure their permanent preservation. Dr. Alfred C. Fryer 
described the discovery of a vessel about 80 feet in length, deeply 
embedded in mud at the Cattwater, Plymouth. The craft is clinker- 
built, of unknown age, having a quantity of flints in her hold. 
There do not appear to have been any masts. ‘The chairman 
exhibited some portions of a Roman pavement, recently found 
beneath the site of his former church, St. Matthew’s, Friday-street, 
which was removed a few years since. Mr. W. de Gray Birch, 
F.S.A., exhibited the impression of a fifteenth century seal of John 
de Cleris, Inquisitor, recently found in Yorkshire, now belonging to 
Lady Downe. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., exhibited a large linen 
counterpane, worked in one of the old houses on London Bridge, 
part of the wedding trousseau of the wife of Sir Edward Osborne, 
afterwards, in 1582, Lord Mayor of London. ‘The lady was rescued 
from drowning when a child, by her father’s apprentice, who after- 
wards became her husband. ‘The counterpane is entirely covered 
with elaborate needlework patterns. ‘The first paper was read by the 
chairman, and was entitled, “St. Vedast.” After tracing the legendary 
life of the saint from many old MSS., &c., reference was made to 
the extreme scarcity of churches in England dedicated to him, these 
being only two or three in number. The church of St. Vedast, in 
Foster-lane, was mentioned, and the change of the name of the lane 
from that of the saint was traced through various gradations. ‘There 
is reason to believe that Foster is only an alias for the name of St. 
Vedast, and that the double name by which the church is now 
known is a blunder of many years’ standing. The second paper was 
on the “ Traders’ Signs on Old London Bridge,” by Mr. H. Syer 
Cuming, F.S.A. (Scot.), in which the names of a vast number of the 
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shops were obtained from the title-pages of old books, printed or sold 
on the Bridge. 

BipticaL ArcHAOLOGY.—December 7, Mr. W. Morrison, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The following papers were read: ‘* When did 
Babylonian Astrology enter China?” by the Rev. J. Edkins; and 
“Old Jewish Legends on Biblical Topics: No. 1, The Death of 
Moses,” by the Rev. A. Lowy. 

LoNDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH#OLOGICAL SocieTy.—A_ con- 
versazione of the members of the above Society was held at the 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall on the 8th December, under the Presidency 
of Mr. Robert Johnson, Master of the Company. The proceedings 
were opened by an address from Mr. Edwin Freshfield, LL. D., F.S.A., 
President of the London and Middlesex Archzxological Society. Mr. 
F. G. Faithfull (Clerk to the Merchant Taylors’ Company), read a 
paper by Mr. Charles Mathew Clode, C.B. (Warden), on the history 
of the Company of Merchant Taylors and its distinguished members. 
A loan collection of antiquities, engravings and drawings of old 
London, and works of Art, was exhibited, and remarks offered on 
the same. 

Sr. Pauw’s Ecciesio.ocicat Society.—November 25. A meeting 
was held at the Chapter House, St. Paul’s, when a lecture was 
given by Mr. J. Grimshire, entitled, “Some of the Cathedrals and 
Abbeys of England architecturally and historically considered.” Mr. 
Grimshire’s remarks were illustrated with lime-light dissolving views. 

New SHAKSPERE.—ANov. 12.—Mr. S. L. Lee, Hon, Treasurer, in 
the chair. Mr. F. A. Marshall read a paper “On the Effacement of 
Queen Catharine, Mother of Henry VI.” Mr. Marshall reviewed the 
scanty records concerning the queen from the death of King Henry 
V. to her own, including what was known of her private marriage 
with Owen Tudor, showing the bitterness of feeling aroused in 
England by this mésad/iance—a feeling which probably forbade her 
presentment on the stage except as an adjunct of King Henry V. 
The Chairman reminded the meeting of Pepys’ visit to Westminster 
Abbey, where he saw the body of Queen Catharine, which had lain 
exposed to view since the destruction of the old Lady-chapel by 
Henry VII., pointing out that the body must have been thus exposed 
to public view in Shakespeare’s time, and that such treatment of the 
body of a queen was probably the consequence of her degraded 
position in the popular estimation. Mr. Marshall also read a note 
“On the Earl of Warwick in ‘1 Henry VI.,’” showing that the War- 
wick of this play was Richard Beauchamp, the same as in ‘‘ Henry 
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V.,” not Richard Neville, the King-maker ; and a note “ Onthe Date 
of ‘The Merchant of Venice,’” summarising the considerations 
which should guide us in fixing that date, which he himself held to 
be 1596. 

SOCIETY FOR PRESERVING THE MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD.—Mr. 
J. P. Brodhurst in the chair. A paper was read on the parish church 
of Luton, Bedfordshire, and its monuments, and especially those 
connected with its historic ‘* Wenlock Chapel,” by Mr. Arthur Street ; 
and another on the early annals of Ely and the life of its foundress, 
St. Etheldreda, by Mr. Walter Lovell. Both of these papers were 
illustrated by rubbings of monumental brasses, &c. It was reported 
that the restorations, or rather the repairs, of the Hatton tomb at 
Long Stanton, and of the Deane monuments at Great Maplestead, 
Essex, undertaken at the instigation and under the auspices of the 
society, are in progress ; that the Society has cordially supported the 
action of Mr. Samuel Timmins in protesting against sundry needless 
changes at Stratford-on-Avon; and that the following works were 
completed, viz. : the Blackhall monument in Totnes Church, Devon, 
and the Basset tomb in Blore Church, Staffordshire. Reports were 
laid before the Society relating to monuments or tombs at Goring, 
Oxfordshire ; at Furneaux Pelham, Herts ; at Hursley Church, Hamp- 
shire; at Taplow, Buckinghamshire; and at Sheriff Hutton, York- 
shire, where the tomb of the Prince of Wales, son of Richard III., 
requires attention. The Society also passed a resolution protesting 
against the unnecessary destruction and removal of monuments 
which too often takes place in parish churches, and earnestly calling 
on the Bishops and other authorities of the Church to use their 
influence in order to abate and prevent the recurrence of so grave a 
scandal. 

Roya. Society oF LireraTurE.—Wov. 24, Sir Patrick Colqu- 
houn inthe chair. Mr. J. Offord, jun., read a paper giving a sum- 
mary of the results achieved by the publication of various Egyptian 
Papyri discovered and deciphered during the last decade. Mr. F. S. 
Shenstone briefly described his personal experience of the present 
condition of the cave-tombs of the Ancient Egyptians. 

HucuEenot.—or. 10, Mr. A. G. Browning, Member of Council 
(in the absence of the President, Sir H. A. Layard), in the chair. 
The following papers were read :—“ On the Walloon Church Festival 
at Haarlem,” by Mr. R. S. Faber; “Chevalleau de Boisragon,” by 
Lieut.-General Layard ; ‘‘ The Story of Jean Perigal of Dieppe,” by 
Mr. F. Perigal. The last two papers were taken from hitherto un- 
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published MSS. The former related to an episode in the career of 
one of the many gallant Huguenot officers whose services were lost 
to France in consequence of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes ; whilst the latter gave a description of the imprisonment of 
a gentleman of Dieppe, and of the various indignities endured by 
him and his family at the hands of Louis XIV.’s dragoons. 

Opp Vo._umes.—The Sette of Odd Volumes had a very interest- 
ing meeting at Willis's Rooms, on Friday, Dec. 3, when a paper was 
read by Bro. E. Walford, M.A. (Rhymer), on “ Frost Fairs, and the 
Literature Thereof,” an appropriate subject for the December gather 
ing of this quaint fraternity. Previous to dinner the installation of 
Mr. F. H. Gervis, M.R.C.S., as a supplemental member, took place 
with the usual ceremony, the title of “‘ Apothecary” being conferred 
upon him. At the commencement of the proceedings following 
dinner, Bro. Venables (Antiquary), presented a handsome “ Javel,” 
or President's hammer, for the use of ** his Oddship” Bro. Geo. Clulow, 
and his successors in that office. The toast of “Our Guests,” which 
is always honoured at the hospitable board of the Odd Volumes, was 
acknowledged by Sir James Linton, president of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours, who, with Mr. Henry Moore, A.R.A., 
was subsequently nominated for membership. Mr. J. W. Brodie- 
Innes, barrister-at-law, was unanimously elected by ballot, and he will 
take the title of “ Master of the Rolls,” vacant by the decease of Bro. 
Cornelius Walford, whose opusculum, entitled “Reflections on 
Hospitality,” is a treasured memento of one whose Odd Volume life 
was all too short. His Oddship then called upon the “ Rhymer” to 
communicate his paper on Frost Fairs, and congratulated him upon 
having a genuine frost to give an additional tone to his remarks. 
Bro. Walford had gone deeply into the literature of his subject, and 
commenced by quoting from Herodotus, Pliny, and Virgil, references 
to severe frosts as illustrated by the capacity of rivers to bear the 
transport of warlike material across their frozen surfaces. Naturally 
the records of the last two centuries, since the Great Plague and Fire 
of London, attracted more interest and attention from his auditors ; 
and the author had culled from the many sources which, to him, 
from his long experience in antiquarian research, were readily acces- 
sible, a collection of the most entertaining facts bearing upon excep- 
tionally severe frosts, together with the quaint records of the novel 
proceedings upon our great silent highway, which was at these times 
devoted to Saturnalia of recreation and feasting, in the temporary 
street of tents erected upon the ice. “ Blanket Fair" was another 
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term for these vagaries, from the fact that the tents were formed by 
means of blankets strained over the supports. The great frost of 
January and February 1814, was the last of three frost fairs, inasmuch 
as since the removal of Old London-bridge in 1829-30, the improved 
waterway has proved sufficient to prevent a recurrence of the phenom- 
enon. QOn this occasion several printing presses were busy in the 
“City Road"’ of Father Thames, and from them issued doggerel 
rhymes called Frost Ballads, and many typographical eccentricities, 
surviving copies of which are highly prized by print collectors at the 
present day. Bro. Walford ended by reading a letter from Sir James 
Bacon (the veteran Vice-Chancellor), giving his own recollections of 
the Frost Fair of 1814, when he walked from the Temple to Bank- 
side upon the ice, and saw all the fun of the fair. At the conclusion 
of the paper the thanks of the Sette, proposed by Bro. B. Quaritch 
(Librarian), and seconded by Bro. ‘Thompson (Historiographer), were 
unanimously accorded tothe “ Rhymer”’ for his labour of love, where- 
upon Bro. Walford presented his MS. to the Sette, and his Oddship 
(Bro. Clulow) said that he would have much pleasure in giving it the 
enduring life of print, and presenting it to members on a future 
occasion. The Sette will thereby acquire a valuable addition to its 
archives, and a work of reference by an able and distinguished 
authority upon the literature of a most interesting meteorological and 
antiquarian subject. The proceedings terminated, as usual, with 
music and mutual admiration.—City Press. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INsTiITUTE.—Jov. 23, Mr. F. Galton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Prof. A. H. Keane read a paper, by Consul 
Donald A. Cameron, “On the Tribes of the Eastern Soudan.” The 
Assistant-Secretary exhibited, on behalf of Mr. J. O. Payne, nine 
symbolic letters (Aroko), as used by the tribes of Jebu in West Africa. 
The Secretary read a paper, by Mr. T. R. Griffiths, “On the Races 
inhabiting Sierra Leone.” The Rev. G. Brown gave a brief résumé 
of his paper “On the Papuans and Polynesians,” the reading of 
which was adjourned. 


ENGRAVINGS of objects from Mr. W. C. Borlase’s collection of 
antiquities appear in the ///ustrated London News. The accompanying 
letterpress is entitled ‘Sacred Antiquities of the Chibchas at 
Guatavita, Colombia, South America,” The same journal gives 
some good antiquarian illustrations of Guildford, Surrey. 
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Mews and Motes. 


Leo XIIL., like Her Majesty the Queen, has declared 1887 a year 
of Jubilee. 


* * 
* 


StapLe Inn, Holborn, has been purchased by the Prudentia’ 
Assurance Company for £68,000. 
* * 
* 
Mr. G. OakeLey Fisuer’s articles on ‘‘ The Occult Sciences” 
appear weekly in Zhe Tribune. 
* * 
* 
Mr. W. H. K. Wricur is preparing for press a curious work on 
* Kissing.” 
* * 
* 
THe authors associated with the Lake District are to have a 


permanent memorial. 


* * 
* 


Tue Society of Antiquaries of Scotland have lately made some 
interesting purchases for their museum and library. 
a 
Tue staked and chained skeleton of a suicide was excavated 
recently in London at a point where four roads meet. 


* * 


Tue late Signor Minghetti is said to have been able to repeat the 
whole of “‘ Dante” by heart. 
aa to 
Tue Cauldron Linn, a famous waterfall on the .river Devon, near 
Rumbling Bridge, has been partially destroyed. 


* * 


Mr. THEODORE Watts is preparing for press his long-expected 
novel. 

Mark AnrtuHony, the landscape painter, who was born in Rusholme 
Lane, Manchester, in 1817, died on the 2nd December, 1886. 


* * 


J. H. Bonp1 has collected a list of the Hebrew and Phoenician 
words occuring in the hieroglyphic and hieratic texts. 
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Tue archeology of Sam Weller is discussed by Mr. Charles Kent 
in the preface to a little book of extracts from “ Pickwick "’ Papers 
called “ Wellerisms.”’ 

* * 
4+ 

Mr. Cuares Dickens has been giving a series of readings from 
his father’s works. He is said to have inherited the marvellous gift 
of exposition possessed by the great novelist. 

+ * 

THE ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” has at length been translated into 
Japanese, and illustrated by a native artist. This makes the eighty- 
first language into which Bunyan’s immortal work has been rendered. 

“—" 

Mr. E, J. W. Gips’s “ History of the Forty Vezirs,” a translation 
from the Turkish, is reviewed in Zhe Academy by Sir Richard 
Burton. 

* e * 

SUBSCRIBERS are complaining of delay in the issue of the tenth 
and concluding volume of Sir Richard Burton's translation of “ The 
Arabian Nights.” 

* * 
* 

“THE Old Highland Costume” is the subject of an article illus- 
trated from figures at Blickling Hall, Norfolk, which appeared last 
month in 7he Jilustrated London News. 

* 

St. Bripe’s, Fieet-stveet, one of Sir Christopher Wren’s finest 
churches, was re-opened in November, after undergoing repairs and 
alterations. 

* * 
+ 

ANCIENT Symbolism and Serpent Worship, by Dr. Alexander 
Wilder, is the most attractive article in Zhe Journal of the American 
Akedémé which reaches us from Orange, New Jersey. 


* * 
of 


THE Jewish Shetars are about to be published. These documents 
are said to contain transactions relating chiefly to grounds and houses 
at Nottingham, Canterbury, and Norwich. 


Wat WuirTman’s royalties on his two volumes, “ Leaves of Grass ” 


and “Specimen Days,” have dwindled down to less than ten pounds 
a year. 
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A TRANSLATION into Spanish, of Mr. William George Black's 
‘Folk Medicine: a Chapter in the History of Culture,” will form 


one of a series of works on folk-lore to be published in Madrid. 


* 


A PAMPHLET on “ Totemism ” has recently been privately printed. 


The author is supposed to be Mr. Robert Brown, jun., A.M., of 
Barton-on- Humber. 


Mr. Brocknaus, of Leipzig, continues to issue his monthly list of 
all the more important works published in Germany, France, England, 
Italy, Spain, Russia, and other countries. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S new poem, “A Word for the Navy,” will first 
appear in a volume of selections entitled “Sea Song and River 
Khyme,” and afterwards in a separate form for collectors. 

INGLERY is collecting for publication her father’s verses, 
including those set to music, and will be thankful to persons in 


possession of these who will forward copies to her at Valentines, 
near Ilford, Essex. 


Miss 


A CAPITAL portrait in water colour of Charles Lamb as he appeared 
in 1819, by G. F. Joseph, has been found among the prints in an 
extra-illustrated copy of Byron’s ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ” recently purchased for the British Museum. 


* 


At the exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours may 
be seen a picture by Mr. J. W. Chapman called “The Bookworm.” 
The crowded interior of a dric-d-brac shop and the, figure of the book 
worm are very charming. 


A supeks book, containing 155 varieties of New Zealand ferns, is 
being prepared by the Irishwomen of Auckland for presentation to 
Mr. Gladstone. The casing will comprise over 5,000 specimens of 
New Zealand wood. 

+ -" 

‘‘A Hisroricat and Biographical Account of the Ancient and 
Noble Family of the Savages of the Ards, with its Various Branches, 
Relationships, &c.,” is the title of a work which is about to be pub- 
lished by subscription. 
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THE Villon Society’s “ Decameron” is in the binder’s hands, and will 
appear in a few days. All the copies were subscribed for rapidly. 
One London bookseller alone took fifty copies, and, of course, is 
selling them at a premium. 


* * 
* 


GrorGt Henry Lewes's “ Life of Goethe” has reached a fifteenth 
edition in its German translation. It is remarkable that an English- 
man’s estimate of their great poet should be so appreciated by the 
Germans. 


* 


THE first instance of the daughter of a Dean of Westminster being 
married in the Abbey occurred on the 1st ult., when Dr. Bradley's 
third daughter espoused Mr. Birchenough. The ceremony was 
performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

x x 


In the grotto of Biche-aux-Roches, near Spy, in the province of 
Namur, Belgium, have been discovered two human skeletons, to- 
gether with remains of the elephant and a species of deer, and flint 
weapons showing traces of use. 

a 

FOLLOWING the outcry against the destruction of a couple of old 
tables at Durham Castle a few months ago, comes the rumour that 
some of the old records of the parish of St. Giles’s, in Durham, have 
met a similar fate. 

* x 
Ba 

THIRTY-FIVE pounds nine shillings and sixpence a square foot was 
the price recently paid for the freehold of No, 69, Cheapside, which 
covers an area of 396 superficial feet, and thus realised for the vendor 
the modest sum of £14,050. 


x * 
* 


Queen's CoLLeGE, Oxford, has narrowly escaped being burnt 
down. The Pal/ Mail Gazette says that Queen Anne looked on the 
scene with interest. We should have thought it more probable that 
it meant Queen Philippa, wife of Edward III., who founded the 
college, and who lived and died some years before Queen Anne. 


* * 
* 


A COLLECTION of books, comprising nearly every publication 
issued by the celebrated Parma printer, Giovan-Batista Bodoni, 
(many on large paper and chiefly uncut), the property of the Marquis 
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Saporiti Della Sforzesca, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby on the 6th 
December. 


* * 
* 


A BEAUTIFULLY inlaid hall clock, made in 1641, and formerly the 
property of Izaak Walton, was disposed of at the sale of the effects of the 
late Mr. Joseph Maas, the eminent tenor. Mr. Maas resided at 21, 
Marlborough-bill, St. John’s Wood, London. The clock is to be 


seen at Mr. Sabin’s, Garrick-street, Covent-garden 


Ir is proposed to celebrate the three hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Mary Queen of Scots—February 8, 1587—by a procession 
to march from Fotheringay to Peterborough, from the scene of her 
execution to the Cathedral in which her remains were deposited 
until they were removed by James I. to Westminster Abbey 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Bowes, of Cambridge, have a fine collec 
tion of first and other early editions of Tennyson’s Works (1827-1885), 
forming altogether 41 volumes, which are offered for sale for £52 10s 
The greater part of the collection is said to have belonged to the late 
Mr. Bradshaw, the University librarian. 


. 


MonsiGNor GEORGE TALBot, who diedly recently at Passy, was 
an enthusiastic astronomer. When almost bed-ridden from gout and 
rheumatism, he used to indulge in his favourite study on a terrace 
near the roof of his house. He was Chamberlain to Pius IX. and 
brother of the late Lord Talbot de Malahide. 


+ 
k 


“Some Glimpses of Whittingtun’s London” is the title of a care 
fully written paper by Mr. John F. Ralph, which appeared in Zime 
for December, and which gives some curious particulars of City life of 
the period. Whittington served the office of mayor three times, viz., 
in the years 1398, 1406, and 1419. 

* * 

AN edition of the Bishop’s Bible, which is of far greater rarity than 
even the first folio edition, namely, that printed by Jugge, in 1573, 
was sold by auction recently for #8 1os. There were two leaves 
wanting in the Book of Jeremiah (folios 76, 77), but in other respects 
it was more complete than Lea Wilson’s copy. 
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Ata recent meeting of the Burns clubs in Glasgow, it was agreed that 
the time had come for putting up a memorial to “ Highland Mary.” 
It is to take the form of an obelisk erected on a rocky point over- 
looking the Clyde. Several hundred pounds are required for this 
object, and they are to be raised by public subscription. 


te 


At recent sales by auction, “a very choice copy” of Sowerby’s 
‘* English Botany,” with the Supplement, together 40 vols., fetched 
£,22; the first edition of Hamerton's ‘* Etching and Etchers '’ (1868) 
£5 5s-; Thackeray’s “ Rebecca and Rowena,” with coloured illus- 
trations, £2 4s.; Kickleburys “On the Rhine,” with coloured 
illustrations, £2 2s.; “ Rose and the Ring,” £3 3s. 

.* 

Mr. JosepH ZAEHNSDORF, the well-known London bookbinder, 
died at his house, No. 14, York-street, Covent-garden, on November 
7, 1886, aged 72, and was interred at Kensal-green. He was the 
reputed author of “The Art of Bookbinding,” but we believe the 
work was wholly written by his son, who has conducted the business 
at Catherine-street for some years past. 


* * 


Tue following advertisement,which appeared recentlyin Zhe Zimes, 
bears witness to the fact that our Shakespeare’s laurels are not yet 
secure :—‘‘ Notice.— Burton Shakspere.—Robert Burton, having been 
in all probability the author of the writings known as Shakspere’s, 
all Books, &c., used by him will have a peculiar value, and should 
be carefully preserved.—Multum in Parvo.” 

"—" 


THE new fashion of ‘ Occultism ’—Magic was the old name— 
comes at times in contact with things Jewish or Jewish personalities. 
Mr. G. Redway publishes an English version of the portions of the 
Zohar given in Baron Knorr de Rosenroth’s well-known “ Kabala 
Denudata” under that title. He also publishes extracts from the 
works of the late Eliphas Levi, entitled “‘The Mysteries of Magic.” 

* * 
+ 

THE original MS. of Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ Rise of Iskander,"’ 
complete and uncut, with numerous alterations, corrections, additions, 
and suppressions, written on 187 pages of foolscap, bound in olive 
morocco, is offered for sale in the catalogue of one of the principal 
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booksellers, where it first appeared more than twelve months ago 
for the low price of £30. And yet it finds no purchaser ! 


* 


Mr. Roeert Biack is going to publish a history of horse-racing 
in France. No such work at present exists either in French or 
English. The book deals mainly with the remarkable develop- 
ment attained by the Anglo-French thoroughbred, that is, the 
thoroughbred produced in France by means of Anglo-Arabian stock 
imported from England. 

x * 

THe interesting Church of Herne, near Canterbury, well-known to 
historians from the fact of its having been the first cure of Bishop 
Ridley, has fallen into a state of serious disrepair and insecurity, and 
efforts are being made to raise funds for its restoration. The esti- 
mated cost is #700. The Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings approved of the proposed plans, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Mr. James Russell Lowell have promised help. 


* 


A VALUABLE review of the publications of the Pipe Roll Society, 
appears in Zhe Atheneum, No. 3,085, Dec. 11, 1886. These 
exchequer records, dealing with minute details of income and expen- 
diture from the reign of Henry II. to the second year of the reign of 
William IV_, teem with curious facts, as that 2s. was paid for a chain 
in which to hang a man, and for hanging him as. 6d.; 25s. 5d. was 
spent on salting a sturgeon for the queen, anda charge of 3s. for wolf- 
catchers was duly allowed. 


x * 
* 


Tue new statue. of Queen Anne, which the Corporation of 
London have erected in front of St. Paul’s Cathedral, was un- 
veiled last month by the Lord Mayor, with full civic ceremony. 
Mr. Belt, who is now undergoing a long term of imprisonment, is 
the artist, and his incarceration has (Zhe Liverpool Courter says) in 
no way impeded the progress of the work. The statue has, in fact, 
been modelled in gaol, and its execution in permanent form has 
been personally superintended by the sculptor. 

— 

A FINE series of the works of Charles Dickens, published in parts 
between 1837 and 1870, comprising ‘‘ Pickwick Papers” (with the 
** Buss ” plates), ‘“‘Sketches by Boz,” ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” “ Nicholas 


a oy 


——— 
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Nickleby,” “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” “ Dombey & Son,” ‘“ David 
Copperfield,” “ Bleak House,” “ Little Dorrit,” ‘Our Mutual 
Friend,” and ‘‘ Edwin Drood,” was recently offered for sale bya 
London bookseller, in parts as issued, with the covers and advertise- 
ments, for £48. 


* 


PROFESSOR BuRROws’ account of the family of Brocas, hereditary 
Masters of the Royal Buckhounds, is pronounced to be the most 
interesting history of any family of English Commoners that has yet 
been printed. Sir Bernard Brocas, who succeeded to the Brocas 
estate in 1395, was the last of this family whose name appears in 
history ; he was beheaded at Tyburn. It was Sir John de Brocas, 
who was Master of the Horse in 1360 and lived near Windsor, whose 
name is perpetuated in the Eton “ Brocas.” 


ah 
+ 


Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS is an industrious writer, and Hull can 
boast of an enlightened public, to judge from the appearance of the 
Hull Christmas Annual, and the announcement of a Hull Holiday 
Annual which is to be ready on May-day, 1887. Both annuals are 
edited by Mr. Andrews, who is the secretary of the Hull Literary 
Club, and are written by Hull authors. Of course, they are printed 
and published at Hull. Mr. Andrews is also about to publish 
“Famous Frosts and Frost Fairs in Great Britain.” 


* * 
* 


ACCORDING to the votes of readers of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, the best 
English newspaper is 7%e Times, the best weekly newspaper is Zhe 
Spectator, the best Liberal newspaper is 7ie Datly News, the best 
Conservative newspaper is Zhe Standard, the best comic newspaper 
is Punch, the best ** Society” newspaper is 7ruth, the best religious 
newspaper is Zhe Christian World, and the distinction of being the 
worst English newspaper may be claimed by Zhe Police News. It 
seems, however, that Zhe Spectator was pressed hard for first place as 
the best weekly newspaper by Léoya’s, The Saturday Review, The 
Graphic, and The Illustrated London News. 


ok 
THE forthcoming part of Mr. W. de G. Birch’s “ Cartularium Saxo- 
nicum” (writes Zhe Atheneum) will contain texts of thirty-nine 
documents, ranging between A.D. 942 and 946. Among those of 
special interest are a charter of King Eadmund granting land at 
VOL. XI. F 
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Miclan-grave in the Isle of Thanet, from the Stowe (Ashburnham) 
charters in the British Museum; another of the same, granting to his 
mother lands at North Minster, in Thanet, from the Lambeth Register 
of Christ Church, Canterbury ; and a third charter relating to Thanet 
also from the Stowe charters. 


Ar Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s Sale Rooms, the following items 
of interest were sold for the prices annexed :—Mr. Reid’s “ Cruik- 
shank Catalogue,” 3 vols. (of which only 135 copies were 
printed), £16 5s. A collection of “Defoe’s Works,” original 
or early editions, in §3 vols., uniformly bound in Russia, gilt, 
£20. The Villon Society's edition of “ The Arabian Nights,” 9 vols., 
£16. “Lodge's Portraits,” 12 vols., imperial 8vo., £5 2s. 6d. 
Dibdin’s “ Bibliotheca Spenceriana,” with the Supplementary Volume 
and “ Aides Althorpianz,” 6 vols., in Russia extra, £13. “* Dibdin’s 
Bibliographical Decameron,” 3 vols., to match, £13. ‘ Dibdin’s 
Bibliographical Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour in France and 
Germany,” 3 vols., tomatch, £10. “ La Fontaine’s Contes,” 2 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1762, £10. Anotrer copy, “Avec le Planches du 
Diable de Pape—figuré dé converte,” £15 5s. “Caulfield’s Por- 
traits of Remarkable Persons,” both series, 7 vols., £4 10s. 
“Shakespeare's Works,” second impression, 1632, £19. A set of 
“ Bohn’s Extra Volumes,” 7 vols., £2 16s. 


* 


Tue church of St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, was 
re-opened on Tuesday, Nov. 30, upon the completion of the first 
section of the work of restoration, which was commenced shortly 
after the induction of the present rector, the Rev. W. Panckridge, 
in 1883, and of which a full account, with an illustration, has already 
appeared in THe ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE (see vol. x. p. 51). The 
portion of the work now completed, consists of the eastern apse, 
which, with its five arches in the triforium and the five decorated 
windows above them, is stated to be an exact reproduction of the 
old work, many of the original stones being reworked into the 
mullions and tracery. Ata meeting of the general committee, held 
in the vestry previous to the re-opening of the church, the restora- 
tion work as far as it has gone was viewed, the important portion of 
which has been the removal of an external encroachment of nearly 
20 feet over the sanctuary and eastern end of the church, and the 
rebuilding of the apse to the design of Mr. Aston Webb. These 
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were undertaken at the sole cost of the Rev. F. P. Phillips, the 
patron. The church has also been entirely re-roofed, and various 
other works have been undertaken, thus rendering the old priory 
church of Rahere one of the most interesting in the City of London. 
Mr. W. A. Jackson, one of the hon. secretaries, read the report of 
the architect, in which occurred the following passages :—‘ During 
the progress of the work of restoration much of interest has been 
brought to light. On taking down the square wall carried by the 
girder and columns at the east end, the upper portion was found to 
be built of the tracery of what was no doubt the great window of the 
fourteenth century square east end, and enough of this has been 
found to show its design. The opening out of the entrance to the 
Lady-chapel is of considerable interest, and displays features hitherto 
entirely concealed. The work has been carried out without the 
removal of a single worked stone from its original position. . . . 
The works that are still urgently needed are the removal of a forge 
and parish house on the west transept, also the present vestry in the 
south transept, and the boys’ schoolroom from the triforium ; and 
the building of two shallow transepts to support the arches of the 
crossing, the uncovering of the nave, and the restoration of the 
Lady-chapel.” For these purposes we hear that some £ 10,000 more 


will be required. 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: quxrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


THE LATE BISHOP HANNINGTON’S ANCESTRY. 

Sik,—In the middle of the eighteenth century, three brothers of 
the name of Hannington took a boat at Dover and came into Shore- 
ham river to seek their fortune. One of them found it so far as to 
marry a lady of old family named De Meopham, and became great- 
grandfather to James Hannington, first Bishop of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa. It would be interesting to have some further information 
on this family De Meopham ; can any readers of THE ANTIQUARIAN 
give us any account of its origin or history ? 

F. WALKER. 
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A READER OF CURIOUS BOOKS. 
Sir,—In one of Edgar Poe's “ Tales of Mystery "—I believe the 
“Fall of the House of Ussher ’—we have some passages in the life 
of a singularly morbid gentleman who was addicted to reading of a 
singularly morbid type. A list, however, is given of his favourite 
works, and from what I know of some of these I should be inclined 
to think the poor gentleman would be bored rather than awed or 
mystified. One of these books is:Campanella’s “City of the Sun,” 
which is an account of an “ Ideal Commonwealth” of the Socliastic 
kind, not in the least mysterious or awe-inspiring. In fact, Poe 
made the same mistake about Campanella’s “ Civitas Solis” that Mr. 
Gosse is said to have made about Harrington's ‘* Ocean.” Another 
volume to which the hero of this weird tale was vastly addicted was 
“ Pomponius Mela,"’ wherein (we are told) he delighted himself with 
the description of A®gipans and their mystic dances. But in Mela’s 
work ‘De Situ Orbis” there is but the merest mention of ¢gipans, 
in the fourth and eighth chapters :—“ Intra (si credere libet) vix jam 
homines, magisque semiferi, “°gipanes, et Blemmya, et Gampha 
santes, et Satyri sine tectis passim ac sedibus vagi habent potius 
terras quam habitant.” In Solinus, indeed, there is a much fuller 
account; but, for a person with a taste for occult literature, the 
ancient geographers would prove but dull reading. 
LEOLINUS. 
THROWING THE DART IN CORK HARBOUR. 
[See vol. x. p. 238, and vol. vii. p. 97.) 

S1R,—This very curious and archaic ceremony has three parallels in 
England:—(1)At Sandwich,where,in the grant of the haven by Cnut (1031) 
to Christchurch, Canterbury, the jurisdiction is said to be defined by the 
throwing of a fafer @x over the sea; (2) at Fordwich, where the jurisdic 
tion is still limited by the distance to whicn a “ taper axe,” of 7 Ibs. weight 
can be thrown from a boat in mid-stream ; (3) in Yorkshire, where one of 
the Constables was said (in the sixteenth century) to hold his fief by the 
tenure of shooting an arrow (bearing a coin) out to sea once a year. In this 
last case also the custom was associated with the Danes. It would seem, 
then, probable that, at Cork also, this custom may be a relic of Scandina- 
vian settlement, and it is most unlikely that it should have been originally 
introduced so late as the days of John. 


Brighton. J. H. ROUND. 
. SOeeeseeoosore 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE Epiror declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of 
MSS. voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 
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Rarities in the Locker-Lampson Collection. 


By RicHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


va R. FREDERICK LOCKER has been (as 
the world esteems success) a fortunate 
man. He comes of a good though 
untitled family, not undistinguished, in 
the earlier part of the century, both in 
the world of letters and in the naval 
service of this country. Captain William 
Locker was for twenty-seven years (from 1777 to 1805) the 
intimate friend and correspondent of Nelson, and taught 
him ‘to board a Frenchman by his conduct in the 
Experiment.” In one of the eighty-two letters from Nelson 
to Captain Locker, to be found in Mr. Frederick Locker’s 
autograph collection, the greatest of English seamen says: 
‘I have been your scholar. ... It is you who always 
told me, ‘lay a Frenchman close, and you will beat him,’ and 
my only merit in my profession is being a good scholar. 
Our friendship will never end but with my life.” Another 
ancestor, Edward Hawke Locker, was a distinguished Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and published with Murray, in 1824,a 
quarto volume of “‘ Views in Spain.” The Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, the philologist, formerly Vicar of Epsom, and 
““esteemed by Johnson and Washington,” was Mr. Locker’s 
VOL. XL—NO. 61. G 
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maternal grandfather. There exist in Mr. Locker’s autograph 
collection eleven letters of George Washington addressed to 
him. Of such an ancestry anyone might reasonably be proud 
who possessed no claims of his own to public notice. 

Mr. Frederick Locker has himself been known for the last 
thirty years, if not to the general public at least to a select 
few, by a graceful and dainty volume of vers de société, entitled 
‘London Lyrics,”’ which, since its first appearance in 1857, 
with a delightful frontispiece by the late George Cruikshank 
(whose intimacy Mr. Locker was privileged to possess), has 
passed through some half-a-score of successive editions, each 
containing, besides new pieces, minute and fastidious changes 
in the old ones, enough to puzzle and baffle even a collector 
of variorum readings. The volume, small as it is even in its 
later forms, and bearing, as it does in all its forms, unmis- 
takable evidences of the /ima@ labor, has enabled Mr. Locker 
to take a recognised place among the minora sidera of our 
living English poets. 

A matrimonial alliance which Mr. Locker was fortunate 
enough to contract with Lady Charlotte Bruce, a sister of 
Lady Augusta Stanley, the wife of the late Dean of West- 
minster, was the means of introducing him into the best and 
first circles of English society. She was the lady to whom 
the beautiful dedicatory lines to ‘‘ London Lyrcs” were 
addressed. Unfortunately, after some years of happy married 
life, she was taken from him, leaving an only daughter, 
Eleanor Bertha Mary, married, in 1878, to the late Hon. 
Lionel Tennyson (the younger son of the Poet Laureate), 
whose early death last year excited so much sorrow and 
sympathy. 

On his second marriage, to Miss Hannah Jane Lampson, 
Mr. Frederick Locker assumed his wife’s family name in 
addition to his own, thus inheriting a second fortune. It is, 
however, as the fortunate owner of ‘‘ The Rowfant Library,’’* 


* The Rowfant Library. A Catalogue of the Printed Books, Manu- 
scripts, Autograph Letters, Drawings and Pictures, collected by FRED- 
ERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. [150 copies printed for sale.) Bernard 
Quaritch, London, 1886. 
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rather than in his social or literary character, that we are 
concerned with Mr. Locker-Lampson here. 

The catalogue of this exceptionally interesting collection 
forms a handsome octavo volume of about 250 pages, in 
roxburghe binding, of which the impression is strictly 
limited, issued a few months ago at a guinea. Copies 
have already gone up to nearly double the original price, 
and will doubtless continue to increase in value until 
the volume becomes almost as coveted a desideratum and 
rarity as are some of its contents. It is illustrated with 
a charming etched frontispiece by George Cruikshank, 
entitled ‘“‘ Fairy Connoisseurs inspecting Mr. Frederick 
Locker’s Collection of Drawings,’ designed in 1868 for a 
privately-printed edition of Mr. Locker’s ‘* London Lyrics,” 
of which the impression was limited to one hundred copies, 
so that the plate is in no wise worn or deteriorated ; with 
three excellently designed book-plates, and with a spirited 
and characteristic etched portrait of Mr. Locker, from a 
drawing by Mr. G. Du Maurier. To the typography and 
paper no reasonable exception can be taken by the most fas- 
tidious person. We wish we could say as much for the 
preparation of the text and revision of the press. We are 
sorry, however, to be unable to confirm the assertion too 
rashly made, doubtless without sufficient examination, by Mr. 
Locker-Lampson in the Preface, that ‘‘the editorial duties 
have been ably performed” by the two friends he names. 
This, unfortunately, is far from being the case, as a few 
instances, taken almost at random, out of many others, will 
suffice to show. 

On page 9, Mr. Offor, the great Bunyan collector, appears 
as ‘Mr. Offer.” At page 39, Dryden’s “‘ Annus Mirabilis” 
figures as “ Annus Mirabillis.” On page 66 there is a note 
to Kyd’s “Cornelia”: “‘ This play was translated by Kyd 
from the French of Robert Grarnier ”’ (sic). Two lines lower 
down, in the same note, in the transcript of the title of a 
later issue of the play, the name is correctly spelt: ‘ Written 
in French by R. Garnier.” And why do the compilers (page 
127) countenance and encourage the detestable modernisation 
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into ‘‘ Isaac’ of the venerable name of “‘ Izaak Walton "— 
spelt thus on all his title-pages, in all his existing auto- 
graphs, and at the bottom of all his dedications ? 

At page 134, the late Mr. Bedford, the renowned bookbinder, 
is hardly recognisable as ‘‘ Beeford.”” At page 136, the author 
of ‘“‘The Ingoldsby Legends”’ figures as ‘‘ Thomas Harris 
Barham,” although correctly designated infra, page 196, 
‘Richard Harris Barham.” There are two blunders or 
misprints in the transcript of the title of Blake's ‘ Book of 
Job” (page 140). John Galt figures, p. 145, as ‘‘ T. Galt,” and 
Thomas Burbidge, the joint author with Arthur Clough of 
‘*Ambarvalia,” as ‘ Bubridge” (p. 148). On the same 
page there is an inaccuracy of statement in the note respect- 
ing Coleridge’s “‘ Fall of Robespierre.” It is erroneously 
asserted that this drama, as published at Cambridge in 1794, 
was “the joint production of Coleridge, Southey, and Robt. 
Lovell.” It was originally intended to be such, but Lovell’s 
Third Act was considered to be not in keeping; it was con- 
sequently rejected by the other two contributors, and a new 
one substituted by Southey. This is, indeed, sufficiently 
apparent, without reference to the original source of informa- 
tion, from the remainder of the note itself. At page 149 it is 
stated that “‘ the greater part of ‘ Christabel’ was written in 
1797.’ This, even if it were literally accurate, would be 
misleading. The first part of ‘‘ Christatvel,” as Coleridge 
himself states in the preface to the original edition, was 
written in 1797; the second part in 1800. But it is not 
even literally accurate ; as the number of lines in the Second 

Part exceeds the number of lines in the First. 
The Opium-Eater appears (page 152) as “ De Quincy.” 
In the transcript of the title of ‘“‘L’Almanach du Pére 
Duchesne,” five words ofthe sub-title are printed twice over, 
and it is made to read thus (p. 157) :—‘“‘ ou le Calendrier des 
bons, ou le Calendrier des bons Citoyens.” The size of Cole- 
ridge’s “‘Ode on the Departing Year,” 1796 (p. 148), is omitted: 
this rare tract, like the ‘‘ Fears in Solitude” of two years 
later, which follows, is a quarto. At p. 162, the date of 
‘Little's Poems” is omitted: the date of the rare first 
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edition is 1801. Hood's coadjutor in the ‘‘ Odes and 
Addresses to Great People” figures (p. 170) as ‘‘ William 
Hamilton Reynolds” and “W. H. Reynolds,” though 
rightly described, supra, p. 157, as “ John Hamilton Rey- 
nolds.” 

The date of the first edition of Yorick’s “ Sentimental 
Journey” is given (p. 176) as MDCCLVIII.: it should 
be 1768. The date of the third instalment (vols. v. 
and vi.) of “Tristram Shandy” is actually given (1b.) as 
MDCCXII.: it should be 1762. It may perhaps be hyper- 
critical to call attention to the very ugly misprint under 
the heading of ‘“‘ Tennyson” (p. 181), of ‘‘ Maud, and other 
peoms” (sic). ‘‘ Une chansonnier” also (p. 196) does not 
look well; it was certainly not so that Béranger described 
himself. Coleridge's letter to Morgan (p. 200) is, we feel 
sure, post-dated by two years; should it not be 18to instead 
of 1812? The mis-spelling, so common of late, of the name 
of ‘‘ Basil Montagu” with a final e, may be attributable to 
Coleridge himself. ‘‘ The announcement seem” (sic, p. 203) 
should doubtless read ‘‘ The announcement seemed.” And 
Shelley did not certainly write to Messrs. Longman, in 
offering his ‘‘ Zastrozzi” for publication, that he was ‘‘ the 
heir of a gentleman of large fortune in the County of Essex ” 
(p. 214), but of Sussex. Nor did the late Mr. Anthony 
Trollope in presenting to Mr. Locker, in March, 1882, the 
MS. of his “‘ Small House of Allington” (sic: query ‘at 
Allington” ?) write on the fly-leaf the inscription :—‘ Fre- 
deric Locker, with the kind regards of these tediously written 
pages” (p. 218). For these and for hundreds of similar dis- 
figurements throughout the volume, Mr. Locker-Lampson is 
not, of course, personally responsible ; but he has, to say 
the least, been unfortunate in his choice of editors or 
assistants, who, whatever their capabilities and _ their 
performances may be in higher spheres of work, or in 
the important official positions which they appear to 
occupy, have certainly acquitted themselves of their 
present task in a very perfunctory manner. The lack of any 
index to so large a body of miscellaneous matter is 
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also a grievous defect. In a future and enlarged edition, 
when Mr. Locker-Lampson has added still further to his 
stock of literary treasures, we trust the entries will be care- 
fully revised throughout and a copious index added. Till 
then its usefulness is seriously impaired. 

The more agreeable duty now remains of indicating to our 
readers, as briefly as possible, some of the choicer treasures 
in Mr. Locker-Lampson’s collection. The first part or 
division of the catalogue, which consists of printed books 
from 1480 to 1700, is very rich in early English poetry, 
especially in the Elizabethan drama. It may be questioned 
whether any private collector since the death of the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce, whose library now forms part of the South 
Kensington Museum, has accumulated so precious and 
priceless a collection in that particular kind. Beaumont 
and Fletcher, George Chapman, Dekker, Ford, Greene, 
Thomas Heywood, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Marston, Mas- 
singer and Middleton, Peele, Rowley, Webster, with the 
whole minor constellation, and, greatest of all the company, 
Shakespeare himself, are all here in the original quartos. 
Allot’s ‘* England’s Parnassus,” 1600, is flanked by the first 
edition of Bacon’s “ Essayes.”” Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim” is 
here, in the third and only attainable edition: nay, even of 
that, which represents for the first time the actual text as we 
now read it, hardly are one or two other copies known to 
exist. Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy” is here of course, in the first 
Oxford quarto of 1621, and the excessively rare ‘“ Love's 
Martyr,” of Robert Chester, 1601. Drayton and Drummond 
are well represented. Herbert's ‘‘ Temple” and Herrick’s 
‘‘Hesperides” are here in the first editions. Quarles, 
Wither and Vaughan of course are here in goodly and 
voluminous array ; Spenser and Milton in their first editions, 
and honest Izaak Walton, with his ‘‘Compleat Angler,” 
1653. The dramatists of the Restoration—Congreve, Dry- 
den, Wycherley, and the rest—all appear in their original 
quartos. If we name no other rarities in the first part, it is 
merely because the limits of time and space forbid. 

Perhaps, however, the most wonderful treasures of the 
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collection are to be found in Part II., consisting of books 
published 1700—1880. In nineteenth-century rarities Mr. 
Locker-Lampson’s library is especially rich and fruitful oi 
interest. The fortunate possessors of Shakespeare quartos, 
of first editions of Milton’s ‘‘ Comus ” or Walton's “* Angler,” 
may perhaps be counted on our fingers; but such books 
are still to be met with occasionally by those who will pay 
the price for them. But where shall we go to find other 
possessors or other copies of Lamb’s “ Poetry for Chil- 
dren ;" of Edgar Poe’s Baltimore and New York volumes 
of verse, dated 1829 and 1831 (which the present writer 
believes himself not exceptional in having never seen) ; 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s juvenile poem, ‘ The 
Battle of Marathon,” London, 1820? The two tiny tomes 
of ‘“‘ Poetry for Children,” 1809, by the author of ‘ Mrs. 
Leicester's School” (the joint production of Charles Lamb 
and his sister Mary), were already not to be had for love or 
money in the authors’ lifetime. Edgar Poe’s second and 
third collections of original verse are hardly less rare than 
the first Bostonian collection of 1827, recently reprinted by 
the publisher of this magazine; and as for Elizabeth 
Barrett's ‘‘ Marathon,” even the literary enthusiast who 
unearthed the ‘‘ Essay on Mind”’ never dreamt of the exist- 
ence of that still earlier and still more girlish production of 
the greatest of English poetesses. 

In original Shelleys, now more coveted and desiderated 
than most other modern rarities, Mr. Locker-Lampson’s 
collection abounds. He has, besides the two comparatively 
attainable early prose romances of ‘‘ Zastrozzi” and ‘ St. 
Irvyne,” the almost unattainable ‘‘ Fragments of Margaret 
Nicholson” (Oxford, 1810), one of the two Irish pamphlets 
(Dublin, 1812), and ‘‘ Swellfoot the Tyrant,” 1820. These 
are three of the pieces which even the wealthiest and most 
enthusiastic of Shelleyan collectors despair of procuring, to 
complete their sets. After this it will convey little surprise 
to the reader’s mind to be informed that the list includes 
the extremely rare and desirable ‘“‘ Alastor’ (1816), 
‘“‘Epipsychidion” (1821), the Pisan ‘‘ Adonais,” ‘‘ Laon 
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and Cythna,” and of course all the less rare or more 
easily procurable pieces. 

We must not omit to mention one very remarkable acquisi- 
tion of Mr. Locker-Lampson’s, involving an important and 
interesting literary discovery. It is an exemplar of the 
veritable and authentic editio princeps of Oliver Goldsmith’s 
delightful poem of “‘ The Traveller” (4to., pp. 22), published 
by Newbery in 1764, a year before the edition hitherto 
recognised or reputed as the first, the existence of which 
was entirely unknown to Goldsmith’s latest and best 
biographer, John Forster, whose own library, now (like 
that of Alexander Dyce) bequeathed to the South Ken- 
sington Museum, contains some of the choicest literary 
and poetical rarities of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries ever collected together under one 
roof by a private man of letters. In this presumably unique 
copy (unique, at least, for anything known to the contrary) 
of the actual first edition of Goldsmith's “ Traveller,” the 
discovery and sight of which would have rejoiced Mr. Forster’s 
heart, the poet's dedication to his brother, afterwards much 
enlarged, is in only eighteen words. The brilliant success 
the poem was destined to obtain was not then anticipated, 
hoped for, or even dreamt of; and a very small edition 
was doubtless printed. 

As might be supposed from Mr. Locker’s long friend- 
ship, and more recent family alliance, with the Poet 
Laureate, there is a goodly array of early Tennysons 
in the collection. The chief and most important rarity 
among these is the original edition of .‘“‘The Lover's 
Tale,” privately printed in 1833 (a book hopelessly 
introuvable); and, hardly second in literary interest, the 
suppressed intermediate edition of 1870, intended to be 
issued, but never actually issued, with the poem of ‘ The 
Golden Supper,” in the volume of “ The Holy Grail and other 
Poems.” Of this intermediate edition of 1870 (the poem 
was not published until 1879 by the author) only five or 
six copies were printed. Of these one is in Mr. Locker- 
Lampson’s collection; another we believe to be in the 
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possession of Dr. George Macdonald. We have never seen 
it, but have for some years past been aware of its existence. 

The Autograph Collection following the Library Catalogue 
is a very copious, valuable and interesting one. It includes 
in the shape of letters and poems, published and unpublished, 
and sometimes manuscripts of whole works, specimens of 
poets, painters, musicians, statesmen, soldiers, clergymen, 
novelists, and literary celebrities of various nations. 
In this respect it is more catholic and less exclusive 
than the Library Collection, which consists mainly, if 
not entirely, of English books and translations. Tenny- 
sonian enthusiasts will rejoice to hear of a MS. of ‘‘ The 
Talking Oak,” consisting of four pages quarto, containing 
several variations from the printed copy. After the line, 

“From head to ankle fine,” 
is this stanza :— 
“ Another flicker'd through the shade 
To dance upon her lap, 
The sixth a little glory made 
All round the muslin cap.” 
also, 
** The woodpecker is kindly bred, 
Has often tapt and clung, 
And hammer d with his garnet head, 
And kist me with his tongue.” 

Here, at least for the present, we must pause. Enough 
has already been said to show the exceptional interest of the 
collection we have endeavoured to describe; but, with the 
Editor’s permission, we shall probably on a future occasion 
recur, in a further gossip on the subject, to the almost inex- 
haustible contents of the book we have had under review. 


# 


Tue first book printed in Orleans bears date March 31st, 1490 
(O.S.), 1491 (N.S). It is the ** Manipulus Curatorum,” of which the 
only copy is in the Bibiothéque Nationale. But for the origin of 
printing in Orleans we must go back ten years, since M. Jarry has 
published the certificate of marriage of “ Maistre Jehan Le Roy, 
bachelier en lois, zmprimeur et libraire;” and this document s 
dated 1481. 
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A Dap with the Late ar. Edward Soilp. 


T' has been often and well said that we feel the true value 
of friends only when they are no longer with us, and 
I am sure that this must be the case with all those who were 
privileged to make the acquaintance and acquire the friend- 
ship of the late Mr., or, as some prefer calling him, Professor, 
Edward Solly. Although his scholarly articles in this and 
other periodicals had for a long time attracted my attention 
in common with that of many others, it was not until early. 
in April, 1885, that I received the first and characteristically 
courteous letter from him, and this was in consequence of a 
little article of mine that appeared in WALFoRD’s ANTI- 
QUARIAN for that month, entitled ‘“‘Curll’s Miscellanies, 
1727." Referring to the ‘‘ Miscellany” publications of that 
knavish old bookseller, he then wrote: “‘ They have to me a 
three-fold interest—in relation to Pope, to Swift, and to 
Curll himself, who plays so important a part in the literary 
history of the period, that he is fairly entitled to a distinct 
place in the library for himself. I have often thought of 
writing a short account of him and his Bibliography, but 
have put it off from time to time, finding how much labour 
it would entail, and how very difficult it would be to do 
justice to the subject without swelling my little volume into 
a rather large one!" One letter occasioned another, until 
January, 1886, when, on a short visit to London, Mr. Solly 
kindly invited me to see his books, and to ‘‘ have a chat 
about subjects that interested us both,” as he modestly put 
it. Along with the invitation, Mr. Solly sketched, on the 
blank page of his note, a little “‘ plan” to indicate the geo- 
graphical position of his residence, appropriately named 
Camden House, near Sutton station, to aid me in discovering 
his whereabouts. 

It gave me very great pleasure indeed to meet, face to 
face, one for whom I had long entertained no little respect 
and admiration,—qualities which were, if possible, enhanced 
by his venerable form, affability, and genial and hearty 
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sympathy with those, however young, who really interested 
themselves in any subject that had attracted his painstaking 
attention. 

Mr. Solly’s “ den,” as he sportively termed his magnificent 
library, formed a separate and, I believe, specially built, 
wing of his house. My own observations go to prove that 
book-collectors and genuine bookworms are not a more 
envious class than others, notwithstanding the amount of 
abuse which they periodically receive at the hands of the 
Philistine element: I venture to think, however, that no 
enthusiastic student of the past two centuries—the 17th and 
18th—could wander over Mr. Solly’s ‘‘den” without, per- 
haps unwittingly, infringing the last of the Ten Command- 
ments, and coveting the possession of some of the treasures 
which have, alas! now become scattered to the four winds of 
the earth. 

In my own humble way, I have for a considerable period 
interested myself in traversing some of the literary bye-paths 
of the earlier part of the last century, particularly in the 
publications of Curll, and other publishers and booksellers of 
that ilk. Mr. Solly had probably the finest collection of 
Curlliana ever brought together. One of his most interest- 
ing articles on the subject was contributed to the pages of 
this magazine. 

Shortly before visiting him, I had purchased a copy of the 
‘* Grub Street Memoirs,” 2 vols., 1737, and found the intro- 
duction to be incomplete by some pages, but how many I 
did not know. To settle the point, I desired to see his copy 
—a desire which was of course granted; but he also shewed 
me another volume of excerpta—‘‘ The Faithful Memoirs of 
the Grub Street Society,” 1732—from the quaint but gene- 
rally very well-written Grub Street Fournal, along with the 
original Journal itself in folio, and also with its short-lived 
and professed successor—The Literary Courier of Grub Street, 
a sight which for several reasons gave me just then a 
peculiar pleasure. 

There was hardly any point, greater or lesser, in connec- 
tion with the lives of Steele, Swift, Pope, &c., that Mr. Solly 
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had not, it seemed to me, mastered in all its details. The 
persistency with which he followed up a subject until he had 
thoroughly thrashed it out was almost marvellous. His 
article on Francis Hoffman (WALFORD’S ANTIQUARIAN, ix. 
6—13) is a case in point: he showed me the manner in 
which he gradually traced his ‘‘man” until he had, so to 
speak, run him to earth. The article itself will show ina 
slight degree the great pains which he was at to collect his 
facts.* Sacheverell was also a “ subject” —rather than 
perhaps a ‘‘ person "—to which Mr. Solly had devoted consi- 
derable attention, as will be seen from Mr. Madan’s excellent 
little ‘‘ Bibliography” privately printed in 1884 (p. 9, e¢ seq., 
see also Notes and Queries, 7th Ser. ii. 45). Junius was 
another, and Mr. Solly informed me that his collection of 
works relating to this as yet “undetermined species,” as 
botanists would say, was quite complete, with one or two 
very minor exceptions in the way of pamphlets. 

Like Guibert de Pixérécourt, whose device (writes Mr. 
Andrew Lang) was, un livre est un ami qui ne change jamais, 
Mr. Solly’s almost invariable rule was never to lend a book. 
On one occasion a gentleman well known and highly esteemed 
in literary circles, particularly desired to see a rare work of 
which Mr. Solly had a copy, and he wrote the latter to that 
effect. At first, Mr. Solly determined to adhere to his rule, 
but after looking at the book in question for some time, it 
seemed almost to say, ‘‘ Give me to him,” and accordingly it 
was despatched to the applicant, who was no doubt much 
delighted. 

It is a very common thing to hear of the particular class 
of book collectors whom I would venture to designate pluri- 
copyists, abused in a grim sort of all-round fashion for buy- 
ing more than one copy of one particular impression of a 
book. I do not quite see where the fun of the abuse comes 
in, although it seems to afford a profitable source of employ- 


* While on the subject of Francis Hoffman, future students may be 
glad to know that, in addition to the works enumerated by Mr. Solly, he 
engraved illustrations for R. Long’s “ The Music Speech,” 1714; Cibber’s 
“ Refusal,” 1722 ; and Moyle’s “ Works,” vol. iii., 1726-7. 
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ment to men who generally possess no copies at all of any- 
thing worth having. The system itself is obviously one that 
cannot be carried to an excessive length by many people. 
Mr. Solly had as many as six or seven copies of a single im- 
pression of some works. He justified himself by saying that 
he liked to have one to read, one to make notes in, another 
with notes by a previous owner, one in a choice binding, a 
“tall” copy, a short ditto, and so on. 

Mr. Solly had not entered the British Museum reading- 
room for about a quarter of a century, preferring, as he said, 
to purchase a book if he wished to read or consult it! An 
excellent principle, but one not easily put into practice by 
those having slender purses! He spoke of the very tardy 
manner in which at that time the books were supplied to 
the readers there; but the despatch and care evinced there 
at the present day would have gratified the fastidious 
desire of even Mr. Solly. His anecdotes of the eccen- 
tricities of booksellers were most amusing. On one occasion 
he called on a dealer with whom he was a regular customer, 
and wished to purchase the books marked in the catalogue, 
waiting to receive them himself. The bookseller grunted a 
sort of assent, and retired ostensibly for the purpose of 
getting them. After a time, seeing no sign of the dealer, 
Mr. Solly inquired the reason of his absence from the youth- 
ful attendant in charge, and was surprised at being informed 
that the worthy bookseller was then taking his morning’s 
constitutional! Truly, coolness was a strong point in the 
character of that bookseller. 

The afternoon passed very pleasantly and all too quickly, 
and I little thought that the first would be alsothe last occasion 
upon which I should have the great pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Solly. I had taken, for the purpose of settling a little 
matter upon which I had some doubt, Sir William Temple’s 
‘Miscellanea, The Third Part,” 1701, published by 
Jonathan Swift, A.M., Prebendary of St. Patrick’s, Dublin 
(see Notes and Queries, 6th Ser. x.), and in leaving his house 
forgot to bring it with me. The following day Mr. Solly 
wrote me and sent the book back, with this “P.S.": “[ 
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find Temple weighs over a pound, so to make it better worth 
sending, I have added a copy of Swift’s ‘ Polite Conversa- 
tion’ (printed for Motte & Bathurst, 1738), a book of much 
wit, and very full of interest from the insight it gives of the 
polite follies of the time. I think you will be pleased to 
have this.” 

[he last letter I received from Mr. Solly, dated March 6, 
ran as follows: “I have at last met with a copy of Mr. 
Thom's little memoir of Edmund Curll, and have much 
pleasure in sending it for your acceptance. I had hoped to 
have done so long ago, but the little book has become scarce.” 
It is almost needless to say how surprised and grieved I 
was to read his obituary notice a few weeks afterwards in 
WALFORD'S ANTIQUARIAN, &c. But the day I had the honour 
of spending with him will be always a pleasing memory 
with me. W. Roperts. 


cf 


“ONE of the most singular of recent literary events,” writes The Glode, 
“ has been the discovery,among the manuscripts of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, of a couple of plays of the Elizabethan period, of whose existence 
in that form scholars were wholly unaware. Every student of English 
literature has perused ‘ The Return from Parnassus,’ and knew that it was 
only the third part of a trilogy ; but that the other two parts would ever 
be found and published had probably not entered into the dreams of the 
most sanguine enthusiast. An excellent authority assigns the dramas 
to 1599 and 1600, and, when works of this kind remain in obscurity for 
nearly three centuries, one is apt to give them up as lost forever. It 
would appear, however, that we are richer than we thought; and, Mr. 
Macray’s researches in the Bodleian have had so happy a result, one is 
inclined to hope for still further revelations. ‘What hidest thou in thy 
treasure caves,’ O dusty and neglected libraries? What péarls of great 
price may not your dark, unfathomed recesses shelter? One thinks at 
once of all the literary masterpieces which are known to have existed 
once, but which have so long been reported ‘ missing” Shall we wake up 
some fine morning, to learn that, by the merest chance, the most valuable 
umong them have been unearthed? The disinterested lover o! literature 
will be delighted at the notion. The Bodleian and other coliections may 
contain unexpected wealth of this sort, and the greatest surprises may be 
in store for us. Meanwhile, the discovery of ‘The Pilgrimage to Par- 
nassus’ and of the first part of ‘The Return’ should have a further effect 
~—that of curbing the unrestrained conjectures of editors and com- 
mentators. Mr. Macray’s ‘find’ upsets at least one favourite Shake- 
spearian theory; and the upshot of it may be a diminution of such 
theories, lest perchance the day may come when they shall be remorse- 
lessly exploded.” 
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Che Defence of England in the 16th Century. 
AL. the time when invasion was threatened by Napoleon, 


the Government, struck with the resemblance in 
many respects of the then situation to that with which Eliza- 
beth had so successfully coped, searched the records of the 
Tower for papers referring to the period of the Spanish 
Armada. A report was printed, but not published, which is 
valuable as showing the strength of this country in popula- 
tion and other resources in the 16th century; and as at the 
present time the mind of the nation is exercised with the 
problem of national defence, it may not be inopportune to 
reproduce an account of this work: “The force of the 
Armada, and the means taken to oppose it, are minutely 
stated. The former consisted of 166 vessels, including 40 
great hulks, which were manned by 27,128 men. In the 
same Armada were 1,493 pieces of artillery. To meet this 
formidable armament we had :— 
Men. 
34 of Her Majestie’s shippes, great and small 6,264 
34 marchant’s shippes, with sir F. Drake, 


IIE, abnsinbiitnee diane vsnnsceusdunesenes 2,394 
29 ships and bargues paid by the citie of 

DME Sebi veins scnciicepiiinsssieexteatinabe 2,140 
31 shippes and bargues, which are victuallers 

under the lord high admiral ............ 1,561 
19 coasters, greate and small, under the lord 

admiral, paid by the queene ............ 943 
23 coasters, under the lord Henry Seymour, 

paid by the queene ............000.0..00000 1,093 
23 voluntarye shippes, great and small ...... 939 


Totallis...... { 195 shippes. 
15,334 men. 


“Such was then the naval power of England; of the 
military force, we have an abstract of the men furnished by 
the council, bishops, lords, and several records, amounting, 
in all, to 3,684 horse, and 31,055 foot. In that important 
article which the French very significantly denominate am- 
munition de bouche, these documents are equally minute. The 
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footmen were allowed, by the day, each one pound and a half 
of bread, two quarts of beer, one quart of wine, two pounds 
and a half of beef, half a pound of butter, one pound of 
cheese, and one pound of biscuit; but the ration of a horse- 
man, besides a proportionate augmentation of other viands, 
was increased to three pounds and a half of beef, which 
seems to justify the sarcastic remark which Shakespeare 
puts into the mouth of the Constable of France, in the play 
of Henry V., that ‘ the men do sympathise with their mastiffs, 
in robustious and rough coming on; and they give them 
great meals of beef, and iron and steel, and they will eat like 
wolves, and fight like devils... When each soldier was 
supplied so bountifully, it will not excite surprise that there 
should be some difficulty in procuring the rations; but it will 
scarcely be expected, that in order to victual ten thousand 
men, twenty-nine counties should be laid undercontribution, 
including six hundred oxen from the ‘ butchery of London.’ 
The quantity for each county to furnish was fixed. Kent was 
to supply one thousand quarters of wheat, and six hundred 
quarters of malt; while Surrey was only to furnish two 
hundred quarters of wheat. The grain was principally col- 
lected from the home counties ; while Staffordshire, Leicester- 
shire, Warwickshire, Lincolnshire, Worcestershire, &c., 
were to supply the oxen. 

"It is curious to contrast the force furnished by the counties 
at that time, and the voluntary levies they raised in 1803 ; 
for instance, Cornwall, in the reign of Elizabeth, yielded only 
575 foot; but in 1803, it enrolled 16,996 effective men. 
Essex was estimated to furnish 57 horsemen; in 1803 it 
numbered 1,251. London, however, was stated to have con- 
tained ‘ 20,696 able householders, servaunts of our nation, 
within the wardes ; 933 strangers, able men for service ; and 
36 personnes suspected in religion,’ ”’—in other words Papists. 
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Che Ordinary from Mr. Chomas Jenpyns’ Booke 
of Armes. 


Edited by JamES GREENSTREET, //on. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Society. 
PART XV. 
(Continued from Vol. X. p. 253.) 
Hions passant gardant. 

785. Az., crusilly Or, a lion! ,). oe 
passant gardant Arg. { Robert Asteley. 199 
_ 786. Gu., crusilly fitchée Or, a | M 
lion passant gardant Arg. i 

787. Gu., a lion passant gar- 
dant Erm. 

788. Arg., two lions passant gar- 
dant Gu. debruised by a bend Vert 
charged with three eagles dis | 
played Or. 

789. Arg., two lions passant gar- 
dant Gu. debruised by a bend Vert 
charged with three eagles dis- 
played Or. 

790. Arg., two lions passant gar- |p). 004 ga wite o 
peg | Davyd ffeltwike. 209 

791. Gu., two lions passant gar- | 44 
dant Arg. ; 

792. Sa., two lions passant gar- | 


ons Gerard de Lisle. 194 


Mons’ Robert de Briwys. 205 


Mons' Humfray Littelbury. 207 


-Mons* William Littelbury. 2 


ons’ Robert de la Mare. 208 


fue Aan John de Roches. 210 
Arg. 

793. Arg., three lions passant | [Blank] ffauconberge, del 
gardant in pale Gu. f South. 198 


794- Az., three lions passant } Mons’ John de Ludlowe. 197 


gardant in pale Arg. 
795. Erm., three lions passant ee, 


gardant in pale Gu. ‘73 
796. Gu, three lions passant | | ., Roy d’Engleter. _— 
gardant in pale Or. j 


797. Gu., three lions passant 
gardant in pale Or; a label of - Le Conte Mareschall. 190 
three pendants Arg. | 
798. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Az., 
flory Or; 2 and 3, Gu., three Gens | 
passant gardant in pale Or; over » Le Duc d’Euerwike. 183 
all a label of three pendants Arg., } 
semy of roundles Gu. 


VOL. XI. H 
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799. Gu., three lions ape 
gardant in pale Or; a label of { Esmond,fitzdu Roy Conte 
three pendants Az., flory of the de Lancaster. 18 
second. 

800. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Stee) 
flory Or; 2 and 3, Gu, three lions { John, Duc de Lancastre, 
passant gardant in pale Or; ng | fitz au Roy. 187 
all a label of three pendants Erm. 

Sor. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Az., 
flory Or ; 2 and 3, Gu., three lions 
passant gardant in pale Or; over + Leonell fitz du Roy. 186 
all a label of three pendants Arg. 
each charged with a canton Gu. 

802. Gu., three lions passant T 
gardant in pale Or debruised by a ( gy. oe ghpoal rages 19% 
bend Az. | 

803. Gu., three lions passant ) 
gardant in pale Or; a bordure 
Arg. 

804. Gu., three lions passant ) Les Armes du Contee de 


— in pale Or; a_bordure ( Chestree. 193 


- Le Conte de Kent. 189 


805. Gu., three lions passant ) 
gardant in pale Or; a bordure ». Le Conte de Cornewalle. 192 
Az., flory of the second. | 

806. Or, three lions passant gar- 


dant in pale Az., armed. . . t Le Roy de Denmarke. 183 


807. Quarterly Gu. and Or, ) ' 
four lions passant gardant counter- } Le Prince de Gales. 184 
changed. 


Hions rampant. 


. {Mons' Peirs Bruys, de 
808. Arg., a lion ramp. Az. ) Skelton. 23 
809. Arg., a lion ramp. Az. [Biank] Faucopberge. 24 
810. Arg., a lionramp. Az. and | Mons" John Colvylle, de 
label of three pendants Gu. { Marshland. 106 


8rz. Arg., a lion ramp. Az. . a 
charged on the shoulder with a l [Mons*] Gerauaise de Clif 


fleur-de-lis Gu. | ton. 38 


S12. Arg., crusilly Gu., a lion t Mons: Thomas Mountford 


° 
ramp. Az. 3 


813. Arg., a lion ramp. Az. | . 
guttée Or. Mons* John Hanlou. 42 


814. Arg., 
guttée Or. 


a lion ramp. Az. Mons’ John Hanlou. 173 
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815. Arg., a lion ramp. Gu. } 
charged on the shoulder with a > Mons" Thomas Astelee. 


96 

cinquefoil Erm. \ 

816. Arg., a lion ramp. Gu. 
debruised by a baston gobony Or > Mons* Peirs Lucien. 97 
and Az. \ 

817. Arg., a lion ramp. Gu., | 5S — 
seemahel tae ceed, Mons’ Henry Hertlington. 41 

818. Arg., a lion ramp. Gu., | es ‘ 
mua. Mons’ Hugh Turberuille. 60 

819. Arg., a chief Az., and over Mons’ Baudewyn Seint 
all a lion ramp. Gu., crowned Or. George. 105 


820. Arg., a lion ramp. Gu., 


crowned Or, within a bordure Sa. > Le Countie de Cornewaille. 16 
bezantée. 


821. Arg., billetty and a lion 


—— 


. Mons' Thomas Turberuylle. 78 
ramp. Gu. ; . 
S22. Arg, crusilly and a lion | Mons" William Giffard. 76 
ramp. Gu. 
823. Arg., crusilly and a lion \ Walter Bukeshull. 7 
ramp. Gu. f 
824. Arg., three bars —"? : 
Sa., and over all a lion ramp Gu. Mons' Adam de Muhaut. 61 
82 5. Arg., a lion ramp. per mes 
oe del oe | John Lovetot 179 
826. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gu., a 
castle Or; 2 and 3, Arg., a lion > Le Roy de Espaigne. I 
ramp. Purpure. 
827. Arg., a lion ramp. Purpure. Mons'Richard Baldreston. 159 
828. Arg., alion ramp. Purpure. { es Richard de Baldres- 
829. Arg., a lion ramp. Purpure. Mons‘ Robert le fitz Roger. 1 3 
8 ro b . ted and wn 
30. Arg.,a base indented an John de Skypton. 21 
a lion ramp. Purpure. ' yP 5 
831. Arg.,alion ramp. [Purpure] — Thomas Hartforde, 
mascally Or. de Baddesworth. 88 
aan — » @ lion ramp. Sa, } Mons’ Nicolas de Stapelton. 34 
833. Arg., a lion ramp. Sa. 
charged on the shoulder with an | Mons' Brian de Stapilton. 156 
annulet . j 


834. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., ai 
lion ramp. Sa. within a bordure Az.; > Le Sire de Burnell. 


987 
2 and 3, Or, a saltire engrailed Sa. f 
835. Arg., a lion ramp. Sa r 
within an orle of six-foils Gu. i Mons* Henry Peirpount. 85 
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836. Arg., a lion ramp. Sa. 
within an orle of six-foils Gu. 

837. Arg, a lion ramp. Sa, aa * 

r owned aa armed Or. P Le Sire de Morley. 94 
— 838. Arg., crusilly fitchée and a } Mons* 
lion ramp. Sa. 

839. Arg., a lion ramp. ‘rear | Mons" Hubert Seint Quin- 
regardant Sa. “(otherwise Purpure).” { — tyn. 167 
billetty a oe Mons’ Roger de Askeby. 39 

841. Az., a lion ramp. Arg. Mons' Robert de Muhaute. 57 

842. Az., a lion ramp. Arg. John de Orton. 58 

843. Az.,a lion ramp. Arg. and 
label of three pendants Or. 

844. Az, a lion ramp. Arg., 
crowned Or. 

845. Az. a lion ramp. Arg., 
crowned Or. 

846. Az.,a chief Gu., and over 
all a lion ramp. Arg. 

847. Az, a lion ramp., tail 


} Mons' Thomas Perpount. 1048 


Thomas Hautevylle. 139 


Mons’ John Muhaute. 155 
Le Roy de Ermeney. 2 
Alaine, Sire de Galaway. 22 


Humfrey Hastanje. 73 


- : Mons’ ’ Be 5 
“ estant,” Arg. guttée Gu. fons’ Thomas Brune 56 
:; Mons' John de Nevyle 
848. hes r . ea ’ 
48. Az., a lion ramp. Or. d’Eesex. 62 
849. Az., billetty and a lion : , 
+9 Te + HOP ' Le Counte de Gellers. 178 
ramp. Or. 
Mons’ William Brune. 181 
ramp. Or. 
851. Az., flory and a lion ramp. ” . 
2! ory and on ramP- | Le Sire de Beaumond. 110 


Or. 
852. Az., flory and a lion ramp. 
Or; over all a bend gobony Gu. 
ind Arg. 
853. Barruly Arg. and Az., over 


| 
| 
' 
) 
' 
j 
} 
} 
| 
| 
\ 
( 
| 
} 
850. Az., billetty and a lion | 
! 
! 
) 
. Mons' Richard Beaumond. 152 
| 
J 
| 
J 


all a lion ramp. Gu. Le Roy de Cipre. 3 
854. Barruly Arg. and Az., over oe : 

all a lion ramp. Gu., crowned Or. Le Duc de Luxenburgh. 7 
855. Bendy (‘of seven”) Arg. 

and Az, a lion ramp. Or, armed Le Roy de Swethericke. 6 

Gu. 
856. Erm., a lion ramp. Az. [Blank] Medehop. 46 


857. Erm., a lion ramp. Az., } = ie " 
crowned Or. { Mons‘ Thomas Pykeringe. 45 
858. Erm., a lion ramp. Gu. Mons‘ John Estengreue. 63 
859. Erm., a lion ramp. Gu., | . 

: Mons'™ ll. 
cooumed’ Oc. fons' John Pateshull 137 


860, Gu., alion ramp. Arg. Mons‘ Roger Moubraye. 25 











Pa 
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( Randolf Gernon, — son 
[ Randolff Meschines] fils, 
Counte de Chestree. 10 


861. Gu., a lion ramp., tail 
“ estroit,’’ Arg. 

862. Gu., alion ramp., “ sautant | “ a ‘a 
embelif,” Arg. Mons’ Robert de Mere. 74 

863. Gu., a lion ramp, within a | — - 
borduretindented Arg. Mons’ William Ridell. 95 

364. Gu, a lion ramp. Arg. ) sponge John Channon, de 
w:thin a bordure indented gobony Calthenn oat 
Or and Az. | P- 7 

865. Gu., a lion ramp. Arg. | Mons' Thomas Gray, de 
within a bordure indented Or. Heton. 52 

866. Gu., a lion ramp. Arg., 


Patricke untie de Dun- 
and on a bordure of the second an l e, Co e de Di 


orle of roses of the field. | barre. 21 
867. Gu., a lion ramp. Arg. | a 
} Mioll. 8 

debruised by a baston Az. Mons’ Piers Tyllioll 9 


868. Gu., a lion ramp. Arg. rw. : an 
debruised by a bend gobony Az. l seen Waker de Wessing he 


and of the second. j 
869. Gu., a lion ramp. Arg. ) 
debruised by a bend Sa. charged { Mons' Roberte de Alde- 
with three cross crosslets fitchée of ( _ felde. 54 
the second. j 
870. Gu., bezantée and a lion | Mons* 


ramp. Arg. Nichol Hewyke 43 
871. Gu., bezantée and a lion | [Blank] Malham; ost 
ramp. Arg. _ [blank] Ratclif. 44 

872. Gu., billetty Or, a lion | Mons’ William Gramary. 84 
ramp. Arg. J 


873. Gu., crusilly and a lion | Monst John la Ware és 
ramp. Arg. S , 

874. Gu., crusilly botonnée and | 
a lion ramp. Arg. j 

875. Gu., crusilly fitchée and a | 


Mons’ Henry Gramary. 180 


lion ramp. Arg. Mons’ John dela Ware. 131 
876. Gu., a lion ramp. Arg. | ,, r. r 

guttée Sa. John Nevylle, le Forester. 107 

. ? \ st mie > J eir- 

877. Gu., a lion ramp. Erm. yell illiam de Neir 68 
878. Gu., a lion ramp. Erm. William Neirford. 141 
879. Gu., a lion ramp. Or. Le Countee d’Arundell. 13 
880. Gu., a lion ramp. support- | 7 

ing an axe betw. his fore paws Or. jf Le Roy de Norwnye ‘ 


881. Gu., billetty and a lion | Mons' John Bulmer, ce 
ramp. Or. § Bulmer. 83 
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882. Gu., a lion ramp. within a | a ate 
bordure indented Or. , { Le Sire de Talbott. ” 

883. Gu. a lion ramp. Or. ) 
charged on the shoulder with a 
mullet Arg. ; a bordure indented * 
the second. 

884. Gu. a lion ramp. Or, and | Mons’ Andrew de Sharing- 


-Mons' John Talbott. 101 


a canton Erm. {  burne. 149 
885. Gu., a lion ramp. Or | Mons‘ Ansketil Bulmer, de 

billetty Sa. } Shirlheton. 82 
886. Gu., a lion ramp. Vair. Mons’ John de Everingham. 31 
887. Gu., a lion ramp. Vair. Mons‘ William Marmyon. 168 
888. Or, a lion ramp. Az. Le Contee de Devonshire. 18 
889. Or. a lion ramp. Az. Le Sire Percy. 19 
890. Or, a lion ramp. Az. Richard Redvers. 20 
891. Or, a lion ramp. Az. de- 

bruised by a baston gobony Arg. > Mons’ John de Sutton. 33 

and Gu. ) 

fe Or, a lion ramp. Az. frettée | Mons' Raph Broxhill. 89 
893. Or, a lion ramp Gu. Gryffeth le fitz Wenvnwen. 30 
894. Or, a lion ramp. Gu. John Muscgros. 29 
895. Or, a lion ramp. Gu. Mons‘ William Pole. 28 


andolff Meschines,primer 


. .)R 
896. Or, a lion ramp., tail | Gountee de Chemee et 


‘‘estant,” Gu 


de Cumberland. 9 
897. Or, a lion ramp. in bend . . 
Pia — : Mons’ John ffelbrigge. 150 
898. Or, a lion ramp. Gu. de- | win eat 
bruised by a baston Az. f Mons’ William Vescy. 140 


899. Or, a lion ramp. Gu. with- | Mons" Henry de la Pom- 


in a bordure indented Sa. J ereye. 59 
goo. Or, a lion ramp. Purpure. Le Countee Lincolne. 14 
gor. Or, a lion ramp., teil | * 

« estant,” Sa. | Mons’ John Ludlowe. 108 


‘“ estant,” Sa John Ludlowe. 127 


903. Or, a lion tramp. Sa., wo Reymonde de Clyue- 
crowned Gu. don. 79 
904. Per bend Or and Sa., a} - , 
lion ramp. counterchanged. f Mons' Adam firaunceys. 109 
905. Per pale Az. and Gu., over 
all a lion ramp. Erm. 
906. Per pale Gu. and Sa., over 
all a lion ramp. Arg. crowned Or. 
907. Per pale Gu. and Sa., over 
all a lion ramp. Arg. crowned Or. 


go2. Or, a lion ramp., tail) yon 
;3 


Mons* John Norwiche. 40 
, Thomas de Northam. 104 


} Thomas de Northam. 151 
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go8. Per pale Or and Vert, over | Le Countie de Norffolke, 
all a lion ramp. Gu. { Mons" Roger Bigod. 15 


gog. Sa., a lion ramp. Arg., | os lie i Diaiatae 26 
crowned Or. j _—— . 
gio. Sa, a lion ramp. Arg., | " 
seme Or. A Mons’ John Verdon. go 
git. Sa., a lion ramp. within an | y7 0. pichard Holand 86 
orle of escallops Arg. j : 
gt2. Vert, a lion ramp. Arg. — S* Hugh de Bol- - 


( Zo be continued.) 


x 


QA forgotten Cromwcilian Comb, 


HILST succeeding generations of dwellers in and 

around Red Lion-square, Holborn, have cherished 
the tradition that the centre of this square is the identical 
spot where Oliver Cromwell’s headless remains found their 
last resting-place, the once handsome monument to one of 
Cromwell's grand-daughters, in the adjacent burial-ground 
of St. George the Martyr, has been allowed to go to wreck 
and ruin, and at this present time bears no name, date, or 
inscription to make it recognisable. 

Anna Cromwell, sixth daughter of the Protector Richard, 
born at Hursley, Hants, the 27th of March, 1659, and 
married there, the roth of June, 1698, to Dr. Thomas 
Gibson, Physician-General of the Army, and author of ‘‘ The 
Anatomy” (uncle of Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, 
1723-48), died in Bedford-row, Holborn, December 7, 1727, 
leaving no issue: she was buried with her husband, who pre- 
deceased her five years, in St. George the Martyr’s burial- 
ground, where a handsome marble monument, with a long 
Latin inscription, was erected to their joint memory. A 
full description of this monument, which was once protected 
by an iron railing, is given in Noble’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Protectoral House of Cromwell” (i. pp. 194-5), and it was 
after reading this description that I went to search fora 
monument which certainly has some historical interest 
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attached to it, as I shall presently endeavour to show. 
Had it not been for the arms cut in stone at each end of the 
monument, viz., Gibson impaling Cromwell (Gibson: Az., 
three storks rising, proper, arg.), I should never have dis- 
covered this dilapidated altar-tomb in a burial-ground on the 
eve of transition into a “pleasure garden,” which makes 
**confusion worse confounded,” as the two marble slabs con- 
taining the epitaphs to Dr. Gibson and Anna his wife have 
been removed or destroyed. 

Although not herself a historical figure, Anna Cromwell 
is an interesting person from the fact that she was born 
during the short Protectorate of her father. Her birth is 
thus recorded in the Hursley parish register :—‘* The Lady 
Anna Cromwell, daughter of his Highness Richard, Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, by the Lady Dorothy Cromwell, his wife, was born 
27th March, 1659.” It is also noticeable that this lady was 
the only Cromwell “ born in the purple,” and it was, perhaps, 
this fact which endeared her so much to her father, who, 


though the mast unambitious and least ostentatious ruler 


England has ever known, must often have looked back with 
a sigh to the seven months and twenty-eight days of his 
dictatorship when wandering from one foreign town to 
another—a nameless and poor exile. Be this as it may, 
certain it is that Richard Cromwell, ‘‘ this child of fortune,” 
as Clarendon sarcastically styles him, seemed peculiarly 
attached to his daughter Anna—and in one of his letters to 
her, written in 1690, and printed in “* Memoirs of Cromwell 
and his Sons,” by a descendant (2nd Edition, pp. 565-567), 
he says:—*‘ Deare heart, I thanck thee for thy kind and 
tender expressions to me. . . . my heart was full, but now it 
overflowes; you have put joy and gladness in it. How 
unworthy am I to have such a child.” And when Richard’s 
only son, Oliver, the possessor of the Hursley estate, died in 
May, 1705, and the ex-Protector became entitled to a life- 
interest in the property, it was his younger daughter, Anna, 
whom he sent down to Hursley to take possession in his 
name. The very fact of Richard’s choosing to take pos- 
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session by proxy, and his keeping in the background on this 
occasion, gave rise to many false reports, some of which 
have found their way into print. Where the demand for 
information exceeds the supply, mere hearsay and traditions 
are accepted as historical truths. Mr. Noble, whose untiring 
energy and careful investigation every reader must admire, 
has no documentary evidence to prove his statement that 
Richard's daughter, Anna, took advantage of her mission to 
oust her aged father from his rights, and seize the inheri- 
tance for her sister and herself, merely offering to pay him a 
small annual pension. The story of the consequent lawsuit, 
and Richard's appearing in court as plaintiff in the case in 
which his two daughters were said to be the defendants, is 
discredited by an impartial writer—a namesake and descend- 
ant of the Protector Oliver, who published the Cromwell 
“‘ Memoirs ” in 1821, and who had many family letters and 
papers as vouchers for his statements. 

Richard Cromwell was in his Soth year when he inherited 
the Hursley estate, but in vigorous health, and if, as we are 
told was the case, he could gallop on his horse for several 
miles at a stretch, without any sensible fatigue, he was 
certainly able to take possession of, and look after, his own 
property. But for forty-five years he had carefully hidden 
himself from the world, and during all these years had borne 
a false name. There was no satisfactory reason for this 
caution, but the ex-Protector was persuaded that it was 
necessary. ‘‘ My strength and sai’ty,” wrote Richard to his 
daughter Anna, in 1690, “ is to be retyred, quiet, and silent.” 
And retired, quiet, and silent he remained until his death in 
1712. His whole life is a contradiction to the statement 
that he fought a legal battle with his own daughters. Up 
to the age of 80 he had shown no sign of pugnacity of any 
kind ; he died without showing any! He may have lacked 
“grit ;”’ he certainly had not as much “ grip” in his com- 
position as ‘some in petticoats who, had they been in 
breeches, would have held faster;” but he was the very 
embodiment of Christian charity. 

A word about Dr. Gibson and his family. Dr. Thomas 





: 
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Gibson, a native of Bampton, in Westmoreland, was born in 
1647—the younger son of poor parents. He was educated 
at Leyden University, and his knowledge of the Dutch lan- 
guage doubtless procured for him in after years the post of 
Physician-General to the army from Dutch William. Anna 
Cromwell was his second wife; and, as he had no issue by 
either marriage, he was able, being rich, and having influential 
friends, to advance the fortunes of his nephews. Elizabeth 
Cromwell, Anna's elder sister, lived for many years with the 
Gibsons, who were both Presbyterians, at their house in 
Bedford-row, Holborn. Hearne, the learned antiquary, gives 
an amusing account in his diary (Reliquie Hearniana, ii. p. 
$34) of a visit which the Gibsons and Miss E. Cromwell paid 
to Dr. John Gibson, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford (a 
nephew of Dr. T. Gibson), in 1719. Thomas Gibson died in 
1722, and bequeathed the bulk of his property, after his 
wife’s decease, to his nephew, Bishop Gibson. In Bedford- 
row, likewise, lived Mr. George Gibson, who acted as legal 
adviser to the Cromwells for over thirty years. He wasa 
cousin of the Doctor, and was a native of Orton parish, 
Westmoreland. George Gibson drew up and witnessed the 
wills of Mrs. Anna Gibson and her elder sister (the latter 
died unmarried, in 1731, and was buried with her parents in 
the chancel of Hursley Church) who bequeathed good for- 
tunes to their cousins Richard and Thomas Cromwell. 
Among the Cromwell family papers is a letter to George 
Gibson from his “loving friend Rachell Pengelly, ’ dated 
25th August, 1705. This letter, which is given in the Crom- 
well “ Memoirs” (2nd Edit. ii. p. 568) is an*important one, 
proving, as it clearly does, that more than three months 
after his son’s death the ex-Protector was still living at 
Cheshunt under the assumed name of “ Clarke,” in Mrs. 
Pengelly’s house, and on very friendly terms with Mr. 
Gibson, who was acting in the interests of Mrs. Anna Gibson, 
then at Hursley. 


C. DaLton, F.R.G.S. 


# 
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Clisitation of the QPonasteries in the Reign of 
enrp the Eighth. 


yes the last ten or twenty years, scholars, and 

those interested in historical research, have become 
aware that the history of the so-called Reformation in the 
reigns of Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth has yet to be 
written. And with every fresh instalment from the State 
Papers and other contemporary records, private and public, 
the impression grows in strength ; and many of us begin to 
suspect that the ‘‘ Glorious Reformation” must shortly take 
its place with the foundation of Rome by Romulus, William 
Tell’s shooting of the arrow, the papacy of Joan, and other 
historical mirages. All who have read the volumes humor- 
ously called ‘‘ Histories of England” are familiar with the 
scene painted in them, and the personages of the drama. 
We have as a dark background England, shrouded in an 
Egyptian night of ignorance and superstition—the Dark 
Ages, in short: which produced nevertheless Westminster 
Abbey, ‘‘ La Morte d’Arthur,” and the ‘‘ Summa Theologiz” 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. Against this gloomy background 
are relieved bishops, monks, and priests, all very wicked 
and dreadful persecutors ; with an occasional Reformer or 
“‘ Morning Star of the Reformation ”’ of apostolic saintliness. 
Then enter Bluff King Hal, zealous Cromwell, conscientious 
Cranmer and the rest, who, aided by a loyal and Protestant 
people, all burning for the New Light and “a godly, 
thorough Reformation,” make short work of the bad 
bishops and the evil monks, and all the abominations of the 
Scarlet Woman that sitteth upon the Seven Hills. Such 
was the picture, such the stories told to us in the Histories, 
and believed by most if not all. But now we begin to sus- 
pect that there is another side to the question; notably in 
the matter of the monks and their enormities ; doubts are 
cast on King Hal’s bluffness, Cromwell (some say) was a 
scoundrel, and Cranmer a sycophant and a time-server—an 
inflated Vicar of Bray. Mr. J. Gairdner has recently pub- 
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lished his ‘Letters and Papers . . . of the Reign of 
Henry VIII.,” on which the Athenaum comments as 
follows :— 

“Seldom in the world’s history has a tyrant found 
baser instruments for his basest designs than Henry found 
for carrying out the visitation of the English monasteries. 
That there were foolish superstitions in some of the religious 
houses, that there were abuses in others—that some of the 
thousands among the inmates of monasteries, great and 
small, were living scandalous lives, and many more were 
living useless ones—nobody would be so silly as to deny. 
But that any monastery in England contained half a dozen 
such wretches as the more prominent of the visitors who 
came to despoil them is almost inconceivable. It is a 
sickening story. The reader of this volume, as he turns over 
page after page, is in danger of disbelieving everything that 
these men report, in his indignation at the audacious and 
manifest lying which characterises their reports. The men 
were not one whit better than common informers, and they 
never thought it worth while to deal with any but common 
informers. Runaway monks of blasted character, rogues 
who were on the look-out for a share of the spoil, fellows who 
were professional blacklegs, defaulters who had embezzled 
the convent’s money and cooked their accounts, cowled 
ruffians who were actually confined in the prisons of the 
monasteries for their crimes—these and the like were the 
men to whom the visitors looked, and whose inventions they 
reported or even exaggerated.” 


4 


‘THE originator of the curfew system always allowed extra hours at 
Christmas, and at Hythe it is customary therefore to suspend the 
ringing of the curfew fora short period at this season. At Ashford, 
in Kent, the Curfew is rung all the year round, at 8 p.m. during 
the summer months, and at 9 p.m. during the winter months. The 
fifth bell is tolled for about five minutes, and then the tenor bell is 
tolled a number of times corresponding with the day of the month. 
Thus on Christmas Day the tenor bell tolls the number twenty-five. 
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Che Rosicrucians. 


a the broad tide of human history there flow 
the stealthy undercurrents of the secret societies, 
which frequently determine in the depths the changes which 
take place upon the surface. These societies have existed 
in all ages and among all nations; tradition ascribes to them 
the possession of important knowledge in the religious, scien- 
tific, or political order according to the various character of 
their several pretensions. The mystery which surrounds 
them has invested them with a glamour and a charm which 
to some extent will account for the extravagant growth of 
legend about the Ancient Mysteries, the Templars, the Free- 
masons, and the Rosicrucians. The society last mentioned 
is the most extraordinary of all in its pretensions, and in the 
uncertainty which surrounds it. 

The facts and documents concerning the Fraternity of the 
Rose-Cross, or of the Golden and Rosy Cross, are absolutely 
unknown to English readers. There is a great mass of lite- 
rature which at this moment lies buried in rare pamphlets 
written in the old Low German tongue, and in the unintelli- 
gible Latin treatises of the later alchemists. The stray 
gleams of casual information which may be gleaned from 
popular encyclopedias cannot be said to convey any know- 
ledge concerning them; while the essay of Thomas de 
Quincey on the Rosicrucians and the Freemasons, though 
valuable as the work of a master of English prose com- 
position, is a mere transcript from an exploded German 
savant, whose facts are tortured in the interests of a some- 
what arbitrary hypothesis. The only writer who claims to 
have treated the question seriously and at length is Mr. 
Hargrave Jennings, who, in “‘ The Rosicrucians : their Rites 
and Mysteries,” &c., comes forward as the historian of the 
order. This book, however, so far from affording any infor- 
mation of a reliable or historical kind on the subject it 
professes to deal with, “stands guard over the secrets of the 
Fraternity,” and is simply a mass of ill-digested erudition 
concerning Phallicism and fire worship, the round towers 
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of Ireland, and serpent symbolism, offered with a charlatanic 
assumption of secret knowledge as an exposition of Rosi- 
crucian philosophy. 

Something should be done soon to unearth the mass of 
material of a purely historical kind which exists for the eluci- 
dation of the great Rosicrucian problem, and which for the 
most part is to be found no further afield than the Library of 
the British Museum. As the result of considerable researches, 
I have already discovered various tracts and manuscripts, 
whose existence, so far as I am aware, has been hitherto 
wholly unknown ; and others, including different copies and 
accounts of ‘‘ The Universal Reformation” and ‘ The Chy- 
mical Marriage of Christian Rosycross,” which are not to be 
found in the catalogue, a little diligent inquiry has revealed 
among a long series of German pamphlets belonging to the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century. 

Rosicrucian manifestos and brochures were translated into 
English soon after their appearance abroad, the “‘ Fama Fra- 
ternitatis and the ‘‘ Confessio Fraternitatis " being issued by 
the celebrated Thomas Vaughan, “ Eugenius Philalethes,” 
though he did not himself make the translation which bears 
his name. Indeed, during the seventeenth century England 
was to some extent a stronghold of Rosicrucianism—Thomas 
Vaughan ; the erudite and accomplished Robert Fludd ; and, 
last in the order of time but first in eccentricity, the extra- 
ordinary Royalist mystic and geomancer, John Heydon, 
“* Eugenius Theodidactus.” His works, trés rares, trés curieux, 
et recherchés des amateurs, are a vast mine of romantic 
legends, all gloriously impossible, but of a manifestly alle- 
gorical nature, written in praise of the sublime wisdom, 
theosophical mission, and supernatural powers and attributes 
of that “honourable order,” who are “as the benigne eyes 
of God” diffusing light and healing, the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood. ‘* The Rosie Cross uncovered, and the Places, 
Temples, holy Houses, Castles, and invisible mountains of 
the Brethren discovered and communicated to the world, for 
the full satisfaction of Philosophers, Alchymists, Astro- 
mancers, Geomancers, Physitians, and Astronomers, by John 
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Heydon, Gent., S:Aovoyos, a Servant of God, and a Secretary 
of Nature,” deserves republication in extenso on account of 
the singularity of its details. 

I have said enough to show that very considerable interest 
attaches to this untrodden byeway of European history. I 
do not affirm that the materials referred to above will solve 
the probably inscrutable problem of the origin of Rosicru- 
cianism, but they will elucidate many points which are now 
in doubt and obscurity. Their publication will take the 
subject out of the hands of unqualified writers and the self- 
constituted hierophants of darkness and mystery who trade 
upon the ignorance and curiosity cf their readers. What is 
wanted is a collation of the facts and documents by a writer 
of sympathetic but impartial mind, purged from the bias of 
any particular theory, and above all uncontaminated by the 
pretension to superior knowledge which claimants have never 
been able to substantiate. 

ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 


mR 


Che Seillitre Library. 


LT the sixth chapter of the first part of “‘ The Ingenious 

Gentleman Don Quixote de la Mancha”’ is contained 
the scrutiny of the Parson and the Barber, held in the library 
of Don Quixote ; the results of which, it will be remembered, 
were more disastrous than any sale of ourtimes. But “ the 
first book that Master Nicholas gave into the parson’s hands 
was Amadis de Gaul in four parts, and (said the parson) this 
seems to be a thing of mystery ; for, according to what I have 
heard say, this was the first book of chivalry imprinted in 
Spain, and all the rest have drawn their beginning and 
origin from it; and so, according to my conceit, we should 
doom it to the fire without excuse, as the lawgiver to so ill 
a sect.” Readers of the catalogue of the Seilliere Library 
might be excused for thinking they had before them a list 
of Don Quixote’s collection, since it includes almost all the 
works criticised in the chapter we have cited, and will 
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doubtless tempt collectors to wish the precious volumes 
could by some means be enchanted into their possession. 
The library, a portion of which will be sold by auction, on 
the 28th of this month (February) and four following 
days, by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, was formed 
by the late Baron Seilli¢re, and amongst the romances 
we may mention the following :—Hystoire du Noble Roy 
Ponthus, Lyon, 1480; Isaie le Triste, Paris, s.d.; Percival 
le Galloys, 1530; Les Quatre Fils d’Aymon, Lyon, 1480 ; 
Tirant lo Blanch, Valencia, 1490; Roman de la Rose, the 
first, and several other early editions; Bertrand du Gusclin, 
Lyon, vers 1485; Tyturell und Parzival of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, 1477; Cronica del Cid, Burgos, 1512; 
Palmerin de Oliva, 1526; Amadis de Gaula, 1508, the only 
copy known, and numerous other editions in Spanish, French, 
Italian, and German; Ly Romans de Vraye Amour, MS., 
s@c. sixteenth; Historia de Don Polindo, Toledo, 1526; 
L’Arbre de Batailles, MS. of the fifteenth century, and also 
the almost unique first edition of the same book, 1477; 
Artus de Bretaigne, s.d.; Tewrdanckh, Augsb., 1519.; 
Enzina, Cancionero, Caragoga, 1516; Champion des Dames, 
Lyon, s.d.; L’Histoire du Sainct-Greal, 1523; Valentin et 
Orson, Lyon, 1505; Hug Shepler, Strasburg, 1500; Les 
Neuf Preux, Abbeville, 1487; El Cavallero Florisandro, 
Salamanca, 1510; Lancelot du Lac, 1533; Meliadus de 
Leonnoys, 1532; and lastly, there is the editio princeps of 
Don Quixote, Madrid, 1605, the knight being for once in 


knightly company. 


A Lost Cork. 
ye. in his ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,” gives an 


amusing account of a book entitled ‘‘ De Tribus 
Impostoribus.” ‘‘ The Duke de la Valli¢re, and the Abbé de 
St. Leger once concerted together to supply the eager 
purchaser of literary rarities with a copy of ‘De Tribus 
Impostoribus,’ a book, by the date, pretended to have been 
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printed in 1598, though probably a modern forgery of 16098. 
The title of such a work had long existed by rumour, but 
never was a copy seen by man; works printed with this 
title being proved to be modern fabrications. A copy, 
however, of the introuvable original was sold at the Duke de 
la Vallicre’s sale. The history of this volume is curious. 
The Duke and the Abbé having manufactured a text, had it 
printed in the old Gothic character, under the title ‘ De Tribus 
Impostoribus.” They proposed to put the great bibliopolist, 
De Bure, in good humour, whose agency would sanction the 
imposture. They were afterwards to dole out copies at 
twenty-five louis each—a reasonable price for a book which 
no one had ever seen. They invited De Bure to dinner, 
flattered and cajoled him, and at a moment when, as they 
imagined, they had wound him up to their pitch, they 
exhibited their manufacture. The keen-eyed glance of the 
renowned cataloguer of the ‘ Bibliographie Instructive’ 
instantly shot like lightning over it, and like lightning 
destroyed the whole edition.” So far Disraeli; but in the 
“* Religio Medici’ Sir Thomas Browne says :—“ That villain 
and secretary of hell that composed that miscreant piece of 
the ‘ Three Impostors,’ though divided from all religions, and 
was neither Jew, Turk, nor Christian, was not a positive 
Atheist.” Now Sir Thomas] Browne, writing about 1635, 
cannot be speaking of the Valli¢re forgery of 1698; he must 
therefore have seen either the genuine ‘‘ Three Impostors,” 
or else a forgery of very early date. Can any of the readers 
of THE ANTIQUARIAN throw any light on this curious piece of 
literary history ; or must the ‘‘ Three Impostors ” take their 
places beside Junius, the Eikon Basilike, and other veiled 


obscurities ? 


An Art Museum is to be opened at Frankfort; the fine art 
col'ection of the late Baron C. de Rothschild is to be carefully 
arranged in a public museum in the old house of the Rothschilds in 
that city. The collection is said to be especially fine in goldsmiths’ 
work. 

VOL. XI. I 
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Collectanea. 

A Curious Forestry Privitece.—A very ancient privilege of 
the Peerage, which now appears to have fallen into disuse, is declared 
by the Charter of the Forest confirmed in Parliament, 9 Henry IIL., 
namely, that every Lord, spiritual or temporal, summoned to Parlia 
ment, and passing through the King’s Forest, may, both in going 
and returning, kill one or two of the King's deer without warrant, 
in view of the forester if he be present, or on blowing a horn if he be 
absent, that he may not seem to take the King’s venison by stealth. 
—Lod eae erage. 


A “ Facrory.”—The word “ factory” is fairly old, but its present 
meaning is of quite recent origin. A factory was originally a term of 
commerce rather than of manufacture. A factor was an agent, a factory 
was a place occupied or resorted to by agents—using the word as it is 
understood in the commercial world : and so modern a lexicographer 
as Johnson defines a factory as “‘a house or district inhabited by 
traders in a distant country.” The present definition of “ factory,” 
and also the present definition of “mill” have gradually come into 
vogue since the beginning of the present century, “mill” having 
never been used previously save for a building containing machinery for 
the grinding of corn, or to the machinery itself, without any reference 
to a building at all, just in the way in which “factory” was used 
either for an assembly of traders or for their place of assemblage. 
These things are not the trivialities which they will seem to some 
readers. We are too apt to forget that words are not merely words, 
that they represent things; and that a new word or a new meaning 
conferred upon an old one almost certainly denotes either the coming 
into existence of a new thing or a new applicateor given to an old 
thing. 


Tuimetes OLp AND New.—In the Cabinet Museum at Darm- 
stadt there is a small bronze thimble which was found in 1848 among 
the excavated ruins of the Castle Tannenberg, destroyed in 1399. 
This, says a writer in the Garten/aube, is probably in make and 
shape one of the first thimbles ever used. The earliest mention of 
the fingerhut (finger hat) is found in an old chronicle of the twelfth 
century, in which St. Hildegard, far renowned both for her piety and 
her great learning, makes the first attempt at creating a universal 
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language. Among the 900 words which she translated into her own 
mysterious language, the zgerhuth is mentioned as one of the 
common household objects. Nurnberg, that ancient town of clever 
manufacturers, was the first to produce the thimble, and so great 
was the love of the artistic in those times, that before long the clumsy 
little instrument became one of the most elegant ornaments of the 
lady’s work-table. It was wrovght in gold or silver, and a scene 
from mythology was with minute accuracy engraved upon it. The 
rounded top was made separately, a Cupid or other deity forming 
the centre, round which the inscription, in French and Latin, 
“‘Force d’Amour, Vis Amoris” was delicately wrought. Sometimes 
the top of the thimble (thumb-bell) was ornamented with a kind of 
hollow lid, filled with balsam or other perfume, and only the most 
primitive thimbles were open at the top like the thimbles used by 
tailors at the present time. The cult of the thimble reached its 
highest height when, in 1586, a firm of rich Nurnberg tailors pre- 
sented a magnificent silver drinking vessel in the shape of a thimble 
to the tailors’ guild of that town. Even in the eighteenth century 
the thimble was still quite an objet de luxe ; but with the invention of 
machinery the ornamental part suddenly disappeared, and the first 
attempt at its reappearance has only been made quite recently with 
the introduction of the pretty flowery “ Exhibition ” thimble.—/ad/ 
Mill Gazette. 


Mrs. GLAsse’s CooKFryY Book AND ONE OR ‘Two OTHERS,— 
Mr. Quaritch has published a catalogue of books that are wanted, 
and, in an article on the subject, Ze Daily News observes that 
“‘Glasse’s Cookery Book is wanted in the first edition,” adding,“ but 
which is the first edition?” ‘The question may probably be 
answered. “The Art of Cookery made Plain and Easy,” “ By a 
Lady,” appeared in 1747, with the imprint, “ London: Printed for 
the author; and sold at Mrs. Ashburn’s, a China-Shop, the Corner 
of Fleet-Ditch.”. This book was a folio volume, ending with page 
166, and it was headed by a list of subscribers, among whom we find 
‘*Mrs. Glasse, Cary-street,”” and also “ Mr. Glasse, Attorney-at-Law.”’ 
The text answers word for word with the ordinary octavo editions of 
the work, with the exception that it has not a fac-simile of the name 
“‘H. Glasse” on page 1 of the practical part. Of course, it is without 
certain additions, appendix, and index, which seem to have been 
first introduced into the fifth edition, The seventh edition came 
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out in 1760; but the book seems to have soon got into the hands of 
the ordinary publishers, for in and after 1767 it appears as a “ new 
edition,” and has a gradually lengthening list of booksellers afier- 
wards. As the author wrote very much in opposition to French 
cooks and cookery, it is possible that the cookery book of Charles 
Carter prompted or influenced the form it assumed. Mr. Carter's 
broad quarto volume, sumptuously got up, with sixty engraved plates, 
and a dedication to William Anne Keppel, Earl of Albemarle, spoke 
to the grandees. It even contained the plan of the coronation 
dinner of George II. (October 11, 1727), and of a 29th of Miy 
dinner for the queen; but its range was very defective, its style most 
un-English, its instructions costly, and its aims ambitious. Mrs. 
Glasse was a wise woman, and spoke in her genuine mother tongue 
to plain and practical people, and her name is known to myriads who 
never heard of Mr. Charles Carter, and who, if they had, would 
never have learned from him howto roast ahare. By the way, before 
concluding this note, the writer of it would add two or three remarks. 
One is, that the great popularity eventually realised by Mrs. Glasse’s 
book was much owing to its plain and practical form and its 
cheapness. It was also very comprehensive, much more so than 
Carter's, or even the well-known ‘‘ Compleat Housewife” of Eliza 
Smith, of which a fourth edition appeared in 1730, and a 
tenth in 1741. Sarah Harrison, of Devonshire, wrote a ‘‘ House- 
keeper's Pocket-Book, and Compleat Family Cook,"’ of which a 
third edition came out in 1743. Mrs. Glasse probably saw this 
book. By the way, while Mrs. Glasse merely says, “ Take your 
hare when it is cas‘d,” Mrs. Harrison plainly says ‘‘ Case the hare,” 
terms which ignorance confounded with ‘‘ catch,”’ but which are now 
abandoned for “skinned” and “skin.” Finally, let anyone who 
wants the original first edition of Mrs. Glasse’s codkery book look for 
it in folio, and seek for the roast hare on p. 6.— Zhe Queen. 


A Bucks FEstate.—The freehold manorial estate of Lillingstone 
Dayrell, on the borders of Bucks and Northamptonshire, was re- 
cently sold by auction. This property, which contains about 741 
acres, producing an income of about £1,400 a year, is situate in 
a charming part ef the country, and being more or less grass pasture 
on limestone, affords the very best possible fox-hunting. The 
sporting is a notable feature of the estate, the Duke of Grafton’s, 
the Bicester, and Mr. Selby Lowndes’ hounds being immediately at 
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hand, while the Oakley and the Pytchley are easily reached. As 
to the society in the neighbourhood, it is only necessary to 
mention a few of the resident landlords, such as the Duke of 
Buckingham, at Stowe; Lord Penrhyn, at Wicken Park, &c. The 
Hall is a handsome structure, and provided with every requisite of 
a first-class county-family residence. The farms on the estate, of 
which there are four, are principally old dairying and feeding pas- 
tures, and are let to solvent and respectable tenants. Included in 
the sale was the advowson of the benefice, the income from which 
was £293 a year, and it is worthy of remark that the Dayrells have 
been patrons of the living, lords of the manor, and owners of this 
estate for more than 800 years. The Parish Church of St. 
Nicholas, which is close to the Hall, is about as interesting a 
specimen of the Anglo-Saxon period of ecclesiastical architecture as 
is to be found in the country, and in 1868 it was thoroughly 
restored, under the superintendence of the celebrated architect, Mr. 
G. E. Street. In the chancel is an altar tomb with two recumbent 
figures of members of the Dayrell family, besides which there are 
many monuments and brasses of others of the same ancient lineage 
and name. The growing timber and ornamental trees, &c., were 
also included. The bulk of the estate is freehold, but about 122 
acres is copyhold of the Manor of Akeley, of which the authorities 
of New College, Oxford, are the lords. The bidding started with an 
offer of £20,000, and at £39,100 the property was knocked down to 
Mr. A. J. Robarts, of the Tilehouse, who was accordingly declared 
the purchaser. — 

Cuatront St. Gites.—Along the lovely valley through which the 
stream of the Misbourne threads its course, bordered on each bank 
by pollard willows, is dotted the village of Chalfont St. Giles. The 
village is situated on both sides of the valley, and the church, a plain 
flint structure, surmounted by a flagstaff, stands prominently in its 
midst. The style of architecture is mainly Early English, and 
Decorated, but traces of Norman work are to be found in the bases 
of two columns in the southern arcade. The most remarkable 
features in the church are (1) the hagioscopes, which are unusually 
large and of equal dimensions, at each side of the chancel arch ; (2) 
the paintings on the walls of the south side; and (3) the brasses 
The paintings represent the crucifixion, the daughter of Herod bring- 
ing St. John the Baptist’s head in a charger, the annunciation, &c., 
and one noticeable feature in them is that traces are left of the black- 
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letter texts with which, according to Queen Elizabeth’s injunctions, 
they were for a time obliterated. The brasses are to the memory of 
the Fleetwood family, once owners of the Vache; to the Gardiner 
family from the Grove ; and to others; and there are also monuments 
to members of the Palliser family. The respect in which the late 
Rev. Canon Lloyd, who was rector of the parish for a space of 
twenty-four years, was held, is shown by the memorial recently added. 
A tablet also commemorates that Milton resided in the village in 
1665, and wrote “ Paradise Regained” at that time. The church 
has six bells, besides the old curfew bell, which, being now partially 
superannuated, is used for the clock to strike the hours upon, which 
reminds one of Hamlet's remark, ‘‘To what base uses we may 
return.” The cottage in which Milton resided* during the Great 
Plague in London is in the upper part of the village, and bears upon 
its exterior the poet’s name under a coat of arms, and is now occu- 
pied by one of the Bucks County Constabulary, and, judging from its 
appearance, must be in much the same condition as it was in the 
poet’s days. It was taken for Milton by Elwood the Quaker, who 
had been recommended to the blind bard as one who would read 
Latin to him. From what I could glean, the master-hand of photo- 
graphy has been the only attacking force to which the habitation hgs 
been subjected ; hence it has not fallen before the march of improve- 
ment. The cottage is a true type of a Buckinghamshire habitation of 
the Elizabethan period, of which there are many to be found in the 
village. —Bucks Herald. 


Greek Coins.—As many as thirty of the many Cretan cities are 
known to have issued coins, and so little has hitherto been done in 
excavating the ancient sites that coins are at present almost all that 
archeology supplies as evidence of the condition of that island in the 


flourishing period of Hellas. 
*x * 


SHAKESPEAREAN LITERATURE.—Mr. J. D. Halliwell-Phillipps has 
issued a circular which is of interest, as showing what is, and what is 
not, valuable in old literature, as throwing fresi light on the life and 
times of our national poet. “ Being pretty widely known as a Shake- 
spearean collector, hardly a week passes by without my having offers 
of articles which are illustrative, in one way or other, of either the 











* See vol. viii. p. 114. 
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works or the life of the great dramatist. Collecting, however, in 
special directions, the large majority of these offers refer to objects 
that are outside my line of research ; and, in the belief that trouble 
will often be saved on both sides by an indication of the nature of 
that limit, I venture to submit to your notice the following memo- 
randa. Ido not want offers of the following articles: 1. Printed books 
or tracts of any description whatever that were printed either before 
the year 1564 or after the year 1660; 2. Painted portraits either of 
Shakespeare or of any member of his family; 3. Mulberry-tree or 
Herne’s Oak relics; 4. Shakespearean engravings that have been 
published after the year 1660. But I should feel particularly obliged 
by offers of the following articles: 1. Editions of Shakespeare, and 
books mentioning Shakespeare, that were printed before the year 
1660; 2. Popular English literature, especially plays, story-books, 
and poems, printed during the Shakespearean period, 1564 to 1616. 
With the exception of editions of the plays or poems of Shakespeare 
that were published before the year 1660, I do not care for any 
books that were printed either before 1564 or after 1616. 3. Views 
or plans of London that were issued before the Great Fire of 1666, 
especially any which include the Southwark theatres. 4. Original 
sketches of objects at Stratford-on-Avon and its neighbourhood, as 
well as old deeds and MSS. relating to those localities. 5. Any 
MSS. on Shakespearean subjects by the late Edmond Malone, who 
died in 1812. 6. Manuscript plays written before the year 1660 
and autograph letters or MSS. written before the year 1840, which 
refer in any way to the /i/e (not the works) of Shakespeare.” 


* * 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.—Queen Elizabeth's 
letter to the Shah of Persia, dated April 25, 1561, proves how 
vague was the knowledge of Eastern affairs then possessed in Eng- 
land. ‘The Shah is addressed as “the right mightie and right vic- 
torious Prince, the great Sophie, Emperor of the Fersians, Medes, 
Parthians, Hyrcanes, Carmanarians, Margians, of the people on this 
side, and beyond the river of Zygris, and of all men and nations 
between the Casfian Sea and the Gulph of Persia.” Perhaps its 
more patent incongruity is the allusion to the Tigris, on ¢his (that is, 
the western) side of which river Tahmasp could scarcely have owned 
an acre of territory that had not been wrested from him by Suleiman 
the Great. If “this” were intended for the Persian, and ‘‘ beyond” 
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for the Mediterranean side of the river, the want of correct geographi- 


cal expression would have been more conspicuous still. 

Wetsu Piace-NamMes.—Many Welsh place-names give unmis- 
takeable evidence of the Roman occupation ; thus Pont-Sadarn, near 
Caerleon-on-Usk, is, of course, “ Pons Saturni”; while Clemendy, a 
farmhouse in the same district, is a hybrid word, probably composed 
of ** colomen"’ (Lat. columba) and ty,a house. Ystrad, a common 
prefix in place-names, is the Latin s/ratum, and -allt, -ffin, and 
-eglwys are very evidently descendants of a/tus, finis, and ecclesia. 
In the purely native place-names a description of the situation is 
mostly contained, sometimes of a rather poetical kind ; thus Nant-yr- 
eos, ‘* Nightingale’s Brook,” Twyn-yr-haul {Greek #Auoc), “ Sunny 
Hill,” Liwyd-coed, “Grey Wood,” Pantég, “ Fair Valley,” and so 
forth. From a bend in a river or brook comes Kemeys (cam, 
crooked, and wy, water); to a rapid mountain stream the name 
Torfan (stone rolling) is given, though since the setting up of iron- 
works along the banks this name has been almost superseded by that 
of Avon Llywd, “Grey Water.” Croes, a cross, often occurs ; 
Waun-yr-croes, the meadow of the cross ; Croeswen, the white crass, 
are examples. Cefn-vynach (by mutation from mynach) the 
** Monks’ Ridge,” is the name of an old mansion, formerly the grange 
of an abbey. The names of Welsh saints enter into the formation of 
many words, the patron saint, David, appearing in his native dress as 
Dewi in Llanddewi (ilan, answering in meaning to the Greek 
réyuevoc, is considered by Prof. Morris to be akin to /awn). St. 
German, the French Bishop who routed Pelagius, gives his name to 
several parishes called Llanarmon, while the very common Llanfi- 
hangel testifies to the popularity of St. Michael the Archangel in the 
Welsh Church of the Middle Ages; the Blessed Virgin Mary (also a 
favourite saint) may be discovered in Llanfair, and St. Patrick 
(vulgarly considered to be an Irishman) in Llanbadrig. 

x * 
* 

Japanese Art.—Some Japanese artists seem to have had an 
inkling of the reflections of trees and other objects on water, and yet 
not one of them has dared to attempt to paint a projected shadow. 
In Mr. Audsley’s ‘‘ Ornamental Arts of Japan” is a charming drawing 


\e Indian ink on white corded silk, evidently modern. This shows 


in a fashion not quite correct, but still unmistakeable, that the artist 
perceived the incidence on the water of the reflections of certain 








” on 
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trees and the dark banks on which they grow. It is possible that the 
artist, who was too modest to sign his name, had been corrupted by 
Western examples, and was venturing to try new effects. 


* ¥ 
* 


DUELLING in 1760.—It would appear from the “ military laws” 
given in “The Complete Militia-man” (1760), that sending challenges 
or fighting duels was prohibited to the army at that date, under pen- 
alties of cashiering for officers and corporal punishment for soldiers ; 
and in order to encourage them to refuse challenges it was laid down 
that “if any officer or soldier shall upbraid another for refusing a 
challenge, he shall himself be punished as a challenger.” 


SHELLEYANA.—Experts now declare that Mrs. Shelley’s novel of 
“Lodore,” published in 1835, contains a number of details bearing 
upon Shelley's career, especially the poverty which he and she endured 
in London towards the close of 1814; and that the preface to 
“Frankenstein” is the writing of Shelley, not of his wife. Professor 
Dowden has published in his Zife several poems by Shelley hitherto 
unknown. It appears that his manuscript book containing the pieces 
intended for publication in the spring of 1813 isstill inexistence. It 
is said that the details heretofore given about the alterations made in 
the poem of “Laon and Cythna,” so as to bring it into its present 
form, “The Revolt of Islam,” are not correct, “the fact being that 
Shelley, although indignantly opposed to the total suppression of 
‘Laon and Cythna,’ acquiesced at once in the publisher's proposal 
that a certain number of passages should be changed, and carried the 
changes into effect with alacrity.” 

* * 

ENGLISH ARCHERS.—In the French war of 1346 the pay of the 
Black Prince was 20s. a day, of a duke 13s. 4d., an earl 6s. 8d, a 
baron 4s., a knight 2s. [an esquire 1s.], an archer 3d., and a 
““Welshman” 2d.; but it is noteworthy that after the battle of 
Poitiers the pay of an archer was double. 


x + 
* 


ORIENTAL PoRCELAIN.—Those who think they can buy rare 
O.iental porcelain, such as Satsuma and Ming, a bargain in Europe, 
should peruse a late number of the “ Journal of the Oriental Society 
of Pekin,” in which Dr. Bushell translates the work of one Hsiang, 
who appears to have been a noted connoisseur and collector in his 
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day. Hsiang mentions that he knew £13 to be given for an eight- 
inch Ming vase, while the General of the Guards at Pekin gave 
£,600 for a deep-red wine pot, also Ming, 64 inches high. Many 
other examples of prices higher than any given at Christie’s are 
mentioned by Hsiang, and Dr. Bushell proves from contemporary 
writers that these prices are by no means exaggerated. The truth is 
that native collectors will give more than Europeans for specimens 
of the best porcelain, which consequently rarely find their way across 
the sea.—fall Mall Gazette. 


Soutn Irauian Fotk Lore.—lIn Italy the witch still lives and 
flourishes, and the horror of all confessed sorcery still retains a good 
deal of its natural source. The stranger would, however, be in a 
great error if he were to suppose that every peasant who boas's of the 
virtues of some family medicine, or who tells him fabulous stories 
about minerals, plants, and animals, is an adept in the black art. 
They are generally persons of more than the average intelligence, 
who possess a real knowledge of that part of nature which comes 
beneath their eyes, who can usually see in 2 moment what is the 
matter with a dog or a horse, and prescribe successfully for it, who 
enjoy the respect of all their neighbours, and form the best company 
a stranger can find in a small town. Their information, it is true, 
though valuable, is of a somewhat apocryphal character. If they tell 
you that a certain snake or bird is or is not to be found on such or 
such a mountain-side, you may generally rely on their testimony ; 
when they go further, and dilate on its habits, its origin, and its 
occult gifts, a certain scepticism is not quite out of place. From 
such persons you may hear that, if anyone take the eggs out of 
a raven’s nest, then boil them, so as to render them incapable of 
incubation, and replace them, the parent bird will fly toa brook, and 
fetch thence a white stone of the size and shape of the eggs. This 
stone, they say, it places carefully among the eggs, and then sits on 
eggs and stone together. The stone restores vitality to the eggs, and 
after the brood is fledged and has flown, it is left behind in the nest. 
It has, however, suffered a great change. It is now semi-transparent, 
and in every respect, except its weight and hardness, is exactly like an 
egg. If it be placed near any poisoned food, the yolk begins to 
move violently, and thus warns the fortunate possessor of his 
danger. The lapwing is even more given to sorcery. It always de- 
posits a stone the size of a pea in its nest. What use it is to the bird 


to 
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or its family no one seems to know, but if anyone finds it and places 
it under the pillow of a sleeping person, he will answer every question 
that does not exceed the limits of human knowledge with perfect 
truth in the language in which it is asked.—Saturday Review. 


& 
Reviews, 


Mr. Joun Asuton’s new volume™ deals with some of ‘the 
novels of the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries,” as he aptly styles our 
old romances of chivalry. Rejecting those relating to Charlemagne and 
also the Arthurian legends as not being of independent interest, Mr. 
Ashton has given some account of Melusine, Sir Isumbras, Sir 
Degoré, Sir Bevis of Hampton, Sir Tryamoure, the Squyr of Lowe 
Degre, the Knight of the Swanne, Valentine and Orson, Sir Egla- 
moure of Artoys, Guy of Warwick, Robert the Devyll and Howle- 
glas. 

Those who prefer to read a review of a book rather than the book 
itself, will thank Mr. Ashton for a volume which certainly tells all 
that such readers want to know. Mr. Ashton might, however, have 
spared the remarks in his preface to the effect that, hitherto, these 
romances have not been made “as attractive as other stories,” and it 
was surely injudicious of him to claim to remedy that supposed 
defect. Ifit be “attractive” to lay bare the skeleton of a story, and to 
divest it of every bit of colour and life, to cut down an impassioned 
speech to a word, to tell the story of Robinson Crusoe by describing 
him as a shipwrecked mariner, Mr. Ashton may claim to have suc- 
ceeded toa miracle. He has, for instance,“ told and illustrated,” to use 
the expression on his title-page, the story of Valentine and Orson in 
twenty pages. Readers of old literature will know that the old quarto 
editions of this “ history’’ extended to 180 pages at least, and even such 
an inferior reprint as that of Glasgow (1773) contains over 100 pages. 
We fail to see how Mr. Ashton’s mode of dealing with fragments of 
popular literature can render them “attractive.” Had Mr. Ashton 
referred to the exterior of his volume, we could have testified to the 
excellence of the paper, the printing, and the binding, and to the care 
with which the old woodcuts have been fac-similed. 





* Romances of Chivalry. Told and illustrated in fac-simile by John 
Ashton. T. Fisher Unwin, 1887. 
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Lapy Wixpe’s book, Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms and 
Superstitions of Ireland (Ward & Downey), is a remarkable contri- 
lution to the history of folk-lore. Dealing with the mythology of a 
people who have preserved their traditions almost unimpaired, Lady 
Wilde has gained her information, not by the common process of 
compilation, but by methods which enabled her to have many of the 
Irish legends and superstitions “taken down” from the lips of the 
peasantry by persons skilled in the Irish vernacular. We need not 
point out that this feature at once gives her work historical importance, 
especially as in a few years such a collection would be impossible, 
for the old race is rapidly passing away to other lands. It is a pity 
that Lady Wilde did not specify the particular legends which were 
thus obtained by oral communication, and give the name and circum- 
stances of her principal informants. Lady Wilde’s introduction is a 
spirited, thoughtful, and sympathetic account of the Irish race, by one 
who holds the theory of its Aryan origin. Chapters are devoted to 
the Wake Orgies, the Banshee, the May Festival, November Spells, 
the Baal Fires and Dances at Midsummer, Marriage Rites, the Evil 
Eye, Fairy Music, Superstitions concerning Animals, Herbs and the 
Holy Wells, Medical Superstitions, Cures and Charms. Unfor- 
tunately the book is not well arranged. One consequence of this is 
that the author repeats herself, and another is that the reader finds 
reference troublesome. Under Superstitions concerning the Dead 
(p. 154), we read that “it is very dangerous a/ night to turn round, 
if you fancy steps are following you, for it is the dead who are out 
then, and their glance would kill." This is repeated, in almost the 
same words, on p. 269; but, instead of at night, Lady Wilde says 
that night, after referring to November Eve. Surely this, and not 
the previous version, is the correct one ? We remember also reading, 
though we have hunted for the passage in vain underDeath Signs 
(p. 266), The Dead (p. 223), Superstitions concerning the Dead 
(p. 152), and Legends of the Dead in the Western Islands (p. 140), 
that ** blessed is the corpse the rain falls on.” Lady Wilde may be 
interested to know that on mentioning the subject to a Kentish man, 
who probably never read a book of this class in his life, he quoted 
the lines exactly as she gives it. In a work which is in most 
respects a model of its kind, it is painful to note a misprint in the 
Preface (p. vii.), and the want of an index. 

Mr. WiLpRIDGE’s handsome quarto, Holderness and Hull Historic 
Gleanings (Wildridge & Co.), contains just what the average local 
antiquary will most treasure. Brief notes based on extensive know- 
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ledge of most of the subjects that become interesting with the lapse 
of time have been aptly illustrated by pictures of old Hull and 
neighbourhood, altar tombs, ancient fonts, seals, and other antiqui- 
ties. A very useful feature is that of giving a modern map of the 
district ; but we notice, with surprise, that no “ scale” is drawn upon 
it. If copied from the Ordnance Survey, the scale would be one inch 
to the mile, but this fact should be stated on every map. 
The Art of the Old English Potter. By L.M. Sovron. Bemrose & 
Sons. 
THE anonymous pioneers of art rather than genius who at the 
appointed time arise to condense all their ideas, and reap their 
fame, are those who possess M. Solon’s sympathy, and, therefore, 
in the present work, we are introduced to no specimens of English 
pottery of a later date than 1750. Within the short period of 150 
years are comprised early pottery, that is, the ware which was pro- 
duced in England before the seventeenth century, the stoneware, 
slip decorated ware, the delft-ware, the sigillated or stamped ware, 
the salt-glaze, the tortoiseshell, and the cream-colour. From this 
point the reign of white earthenware begins, and with the introduc- 
tion of Josiah Wedgwood the volume closes. The author, an 
enthusiastic Continental collector, has given us an intelligent sum- 
mary of much that may be found in the ceramic works of Marryat 
Chaffers, Miss Meteyard, and the late Mr. Jewitt; but we have also 
the advantage of the observations of one through whose hands very 
numerous specimens of early pottery have passed, and who has 
known and examined thoroughly such collections as those of Enoch 
Wood, of Burslem; of Mr. H. Willett, Dr. Diamond, Professor 
Church, Mr. Soden Smith, and Lady Charlotte Schrieber. This 
handsome octavo is illustrated with 55 engravings, and among them 
is one of the toby jug, the sack bottle, and of the capacious posset- 
pot wherein the compound liquor was brewed at Christmastide only. 
D'ARPENTIGNY is so often quoted as a writer on chiromancy that 
every student of the subject will be glad to make acquaintance with 
what appears to have been his principal work, “La Science de la Main,” 
now translated by Mr. E. Heron ALLEN, and introduced to modern 
readers with the following elaborate title: ‘‘The Science of the 
Hand, or the art of recognising the tendencies of the human mind 
by the observation of the formations of the hands, translated from 
the French of M. le Capitaine C. S. D’Arpentigny, and edited 
with an introduction, appendices, and a commentary on the text by 
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Ed. Heron Allen. Ward, Lock & Co.’”’ The book, however, does not 
concern itself in any way with the lines of the hand, merely with the 
shape of the fingers and the texture of the palm—with chirognomy, 
that is to say, as distinct from chiromancy. And though D’'Arpen- 
tigny possessed the merit of being an original observer, his present 
treatise does not carry the student far beyond the threshold of the 
subject. Its bulk is due to the discursive style of the author, and 
accumulated on his almost endless digressions ; his translator gives 
further digressions of his own. Thus, when the author infers that 
Louis XIV., who “ sacrificed well-being to symmetry, merit to rank,” 
&c., ‘ probably lacked the upper joint"’ of his fingers, the translator 
goes on in elaborate notes to furnish historical anecdotes illustrative 
of the great monarch’s character. In the absence of authentic informa- 
tion about the shape of his hand, these are all ‘‘ up in the air” as 
regards the purpose of the book; and, because the author wanders 
off into digressions concerning Prince Jules de Polignac, in the course 
of which he makes use of the word “ Wazir,” the translator thinks it 
necessary to furnish a learned note, glittering with phrases printed in 
the Persian character, to explain the etymology and exact meaning 
of the word wazir, or vizier, or vizir, &c., &c. This note dazzles the 
reader with the consciousness that Mr. Heron Allen is acquainted 
with the Persian character, and many others equally irrelevant to 
the science of the Hand serve to emphasise this state of things ; but 
neither the Persian nor the abundant Greek quotations in the notes 
nor the occasional condescension of the accomplished commentator 
to express himself in the homely Latin tongue help us materially to 
understand the subject with which he professes to deal. If Mr. 
Allen could remember that the extent of his classical erudition is not 
a matter in which the general public can take the smallest interest, 
even though willing to listen to him in reference to hand-reading, he 
might greatly improve his style and the acceptability of his works. 
Meanwhile the present volume has been founded upon so complete a 
forgetfulness or disregard of this consideration as to be rather a 
collateral than a direct contribution to the literature of palmistry. 


The Story of the Spanish Armada. Nelson & Sons. 

Tuis little work, admirably illustrated from Pine’s splendid work on 
the Armada published in 1739, revives the story of the defence of 
England in the sixteenth century. It is impossible to evade the fact 
that the destruction of our enemy in 1588 was due mainly to the 
death of Santa Cruz and the stress of weather. The skill and courage 
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of even such seamen as Drake, Howard, and Hawkins could have 
availed little against the hosts brought against us. The invading 
force consisted of 150 ships, 2,400 guns, and 30,000 men; the 
English fleet was mainly composed of coasters, volunteers, and 
London ships, fitted out by the City, Elizabeth contributing to the 
defence of her realm only ten or twelve large ships. The efforts of 
our commanders were chiefly directed to procuring, by any means 
short of applying to the Crown, food and ammunition for the sailors. 
It is a frightful blot on the escutcheon of Elizabeth that when the 
danger was past she neglected to pay the wages of her seamen, and left 
boatloads of sick and discharged sailors to die in the open streets. 

Books for a Reference Library is the title given to a series of 
seven lectures on the books in the reference department of the Free 
Pablic Library at Birmingham, which has been printed by the Midland 
Educational Company (London: Simpkins). This is emphatically 
a book which no library should be without, and no student of Law 
and Jurisprudence, Legal and Constitutional History, Greek and 
Latin Classics, Shakespeare, Botany, or Art would fail to benefit con- 
siderably by a perusal of that lecture which is devoted to the books 
in his particular department of learning. 

A bibliographical appendix, classifying about a thousand of the 
best works on the foregoing subjects which are contained in the 
Birmingham Library, will be useful to those desirous of forming a 
collection. The lecture on Shakespeare bibliography was given by 
Mr. Sam Timmins, and we learn from him that the Birmingham 
Shakespeare Library at the end of 1884 contained 6,734 volumes. 
There are 228 editions of the “complete works” in English, and of 
books dealing with our national poet; there are some in the Welsh, 
Wallachian, Ukraine, Swedish, Roumelian, Roumanian, Flemish, 
Latin, Hebrew, Friesic, Croatian, Portuguese, Icelandic, Finnic, Greek, 
Bohemian, Polish, Danish, Spanish, Hungarian, Dutch, and Russian 
tongues. The German collection numbers 1847, the French 492, 
and the Italian 147 volumes. 

WE have also received from the Midland Educational Company a 
most useful blank volume in quarto, in which the possessor of a col- 
lection of books may enter them under the heads of title, author, vols., 
size, publisher, date of publication, where bought, cost, and date of 
purchases. There is a title-page describing the book as the “ Cata- 


logue of the Library of —-————,” and the volume is sold for three 
shillings. 
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Myth. Land (Sampson Low & Co.) is a usefulcompendium of curious 
knowledge, professedly a popular rather than a learned work, but 
Mr. Hulme need not have assumed quite so fine an air of superiority 
when dealing with “wholly untrue and impossible creatures of the 
fancy."’ ‘Though he ridicules the notion that the unicorn may 
have existe’, we can assure Mr. Hulme that a recent writer, after 
exhaustive inquiry on the subject, has said that he finds it “ impos- 
sible to believe that a creature, whose existence has been affirmed by 
sO many authors, at so many different dates, and from so many 
different countries, can be, as mythologists demand, merely the 
symbol of a myth.” And as to the influence of authority in matters 
of opinion, we may state that Mr. Hulme pins his faith to such books 
as the “ Description of 300 Animals,” published for the entertain- 
ment of children a century ago, and Burton’s “ Miracles of Art and 
Nature.” <A careful writer, without going so far back as the Bamboo 
Books and other Chinese classics, would not have failed to consult 
such authorities as Pinkerton’s “ Voyages,” the writings of the Abbe 
Huc, or even 7%e Popular Science Monthly. When such a trustworthy 
observer as Hue declares “ the unicorn really exists in Thibet,” we 
require more than Mr. Hulme’s bare word and scornful smile to 
convince us that the unicorn is an animal “undoubtedly of the most 


mythical nature.” 


@bituary APemoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Fficharmms. 

By the death of Mr. CHARLES Repway, the conductors of this 
Magazine have lost a valued colleague. The deceased was born at 
Newton Abbot, in 1833, and sprang from a long line of Devon- 
shire yeomen, few of whom in the course of the past three centuries 
have migrated beyond the borders of that county. Mr. Redway 
resided at East Sheen, in Surrey, and died somewhat suddenly on 
January 4, aged 53 years. 

Tue late Mr. SrepHEN TuckER, Somerset Herald in Ordinary, who 
died on the 6th of January last, was a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and a member of the Councils of the British Archzo- 
logical Association and the Royal Archzological Institute, and he 
used to be a familiar presence at the annual congresses of both those 
learned societies. Mr. Tucker was married, but had been a widower 
for some years. He has left a son and also a daughter. 
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ALTHOUGH the late EARL OF IDDESLEIGH was not a prominent 
writer, his grand knowledge of literature was widely known and felt. 
There are few better literary lectures than his famous address on 
Desultory Reading, delivered to the students of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity about two years azo. No’hing could better show the versatility, 
scholarship, and extensive reading of the statesman whose memory is 
dear to Englishmen, not on account of brilliancy in party strife, but 
on account of the manliness and courtesy of a noble nature 
Stafford Henry Northcote was born in London on October 27, 1818, 
was created Earl of Iddesleigh in 1885, and died suddenly on 
January 12. The funeral took pace at Upton Pyne churchyard 
on January 18. To draw off the pressure at the little church there, 
a service took place at Ex -ter Cathedral, which was attended by the 
Corporation and citizens, business being wholly suspended while the 
funeral was taking place. The militia staff and the local artillery 
volunteers lined the road. Not only was Lord Iddesleigh the most 
popular man in Devonshire, but he was the most universally popular 
“worthy ” ever known in the history of that county, says a writer in 
Truth. He was truly a Dcvonshire man, and he loved his county 
and was proud of it. He had.a wonderful store of Devonshire 
stories, and equalled the late Sir Juhn Karslake in his manner of 
telling them. 

Already a fair account of the life of Lord Iddesleigh has appeared. 
It is printed and published by Mr. Eland, and Messrs. Pollard of 
Excter. The writer is Mr. Charles Worthy, author of “ Devonshire 
Parishes.” 


s: 
Meetings of Learned Societics. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— Fan. 5, Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch F S.A., in the chair. Communications were read from Mr. J. 
H. Round and others, calling attention to the dilapidated condition 
of the remains of St. Botoiph’s Priory Church, Colchester. This 
well known ruin was dimaged by the recent earthquake, and the 
effects of exposure to the elcmen's for many years—the building 
having been unroofed during the Parliamentarian siege of Colchester 
—are so serious that the nave arcades are likely to fall at any 
moment. Mr. Roofe exhibited several hand-made bowls of ancient 
Mexican work, covered with coloured decoration in black, red, and 
buff. Mr. Birch poiuted out the remarkable similarity of the patterns 
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to those of some of the earliest ware found in Cyprus. A discussion 
upon the probable intercourse between South America and the Old 
World in remote ages then took place. Dr. Woodhouse exhibited some 
curious books printed on old London Bridge, in illustration of Mr. 
Cuming’s recent paper. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., exhibited a series of 
rench copper coins, Double Tournoise, from the time of Henry IV. 
to the beginning of the reign of Louis XIV. The English series of 
copper coins, the Irish penny of Elizabeth, and those of James I. 
and Charles L, were also exhibited, and indicated by contrast the 
poor and feeble nature of the English attempts at the issue of a 
copper currency to what was actually done in France. A paper was 
then read on the Roman stations at Piers Bridge and at Rokeby, by 
the Rev. Prebendary Scarth. The inscriptions discovered at both 
places were described and discussed. Reference was made to the 
recent discovery of a very perfect portion of a Roman road from 
owes to Binchester. In course of the discussion which ensued, 
Mr. Cope called attention to the unprotected condition of the 
lapidary inscriptions at Rokeby; and Mr. Romilly Allon, F.S.A. 
(Seot.), described the injury which has resulted from want of shelter 
to some other interesting inscriptions at Ilkley. A paper was then 
read by the chairman upon the works now in progress at the baths 
ot Bath, which are causing serious injury to the important Roman 
construction beneath them. Resolutions were passed in favour of 
the Ancient Monuments Act being extended to include Roman 
remains in its schedule, in addition to those of prehistoric date, as at 
present. 


Numismatic.-—JVorv. 18, Dr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. Sir 
H. Peek exhibited a gold medal commemorating the landing ot 
William of Orange at Torbay, 1688 (‘‘ Medallic Illustrations,” p 
640), by the Flemish engraver, R. Arondeaux. Ms Birstall exhibited 
six coins of Aéthelred IL., six of Cnut, one of Harold I., and one of 
Edward the Confessor. Several of these were varieties not noticed 
in Hildeb and’s work, that of Edward being especially remarkable as 
1 new type. The moneyer’s name on this coin was S#M&R ON HIRTF 
(Hertford). The President exhibited a sovereign of James L., with 
the bunch of grapes mint-mark; and Mr. Montagu four very rare 
silver coin-weights of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. Mr. 
Montagu read a paper on a penny of AEthelbald, the successor of 
#Ethelwulf upon the throne of Wessex. The coin is similar to that 
engraved in Hawkins (“Silver Coins,” No. 168), but the name of the 
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moneyer on Mr. Montagu’s coin is TORHTVLF, while that upon the 
coin described by Hawkins is BEANMVND. Mr. W. Brice has another 
specimen, apparently from the same die as Mr. Montagu’s penny. 
The engraving in Hawkins is given on the authority of a plate 
executed under the avuspces of the notorious John White, and is, 
theref re, open t» grave suspicion. Mr. Montagu maintained that no 
such doubts could be thrown upon his specimen. The writer further 
entered into some discussion of the dates assigned by various 
chroniclers to the beginning and end of the reign of A‘thelred, and 
showed that the discrepancies were partly reconcilable when we 
remember that previous to his death Aéthelwulf had resigned the 
crown of Wessex to his son, and contented himself with the kingdom 
of Kent. Mr. Hall read a paper on some medizval coins of Milan, 
with the device of St. Ambrose on horseback brandishing a whip, 
and other peculiar types, such as that of a large serpent swallowing a 
child, a branch of a tree with two buckets suspended from it, &c.— 
Athenaeum. 


BritisH ScHoo. AT ATHENS.—At a meeting held on October 19, 
in the rooms of the Asiatic Society, in support of the recently 
founded British School of Archeology at Athens, Professor C. T. 
Newton in the chair, Professor Jebb read the report presented by 
the executive committee of the work accomplished since the general 
meeting held on February, 1885. The principal duties imposed on 
the committee at that meeting were two—first, the building of a 
suitable house for the director, with a library and lecture-room 
attached; and secondly, anappeal to a large number of learned 
bodies for assistance in providing a suitable income for the main- 
tenance of the school. The report states that the first of these proposals 
has been successfully carried out. The report wis unanimously 
adopted. On the motion of Professor Jebb, the original committees 
(general and executive) were then dissolved, and a new managing 
committee appointed. It was announced that Mr. Walter Leaf 
would be the treasurer, and Mr. George A. Macmillan the honorary 
secretary, and that the five members of the committee appointed for 
the year were Professor Gardner, Mr. Gennadius, Professor Jebb, 
Sir F. Leighton, and Mr. J. E. Sandys, Public Orator of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

Asiatic.—Aov. 15, Col. Yule, President, in the chair. Mr. H. H. 
Cunynghame read a paper “On the Present State of Education in 
Egypt.” Little attention has been directed to the education of the 
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inhabitants of Egypt. No Renaissance movement has ever come to 
the Mohammedan world ; learning is almost exactly in the same con 
dition as it was five or six hundred years ago in Europe. “To the 
Mohammedan doctor the hignest and noblest effort of the human 
miod is an uncritical and unscientific study of the complicated rules 
of Arab c grammar, rhetoric, and poetry. He commits to memory 
thousand; of precepts from the Koran, and thousands of sentences 
from the poets. His speeca abound, ia parables and elegant similes, 
involving the most subtle aod d-licate verbal distinctions.” As an 
instance of the uascientific nature of his teaching, the lecturer stated 
that lessons in Arabic grammar were imparted “without even a 
susp cion that such a science as etym» logy exists.” 

ARISTOTELIAN.— Nor. 22, Mr. S. H. Hodgson, President, in the 
chair. Mr. D.G. Ritchie read a paper “ On tne Political Philosophy 
of the lite Prof. Green.” Green was not a mere ‘‘importer” of 
German metaphysics. He might be considered as specially influenced 
by Kant and Aristotle, but the problems witn which he dealt were 
those raised mainly by English thinkers. By a criticism of Hubbes, 
Locke, Rousseau, and Austin, his own theory of political obligation 
was worked out. The question of the justification of resi tance to 
estiblished governments raised the interesting problem of “ historical 
judgmeuts.” An examination of the nsture of “rights” brought out 
the relation of the State to the individual, and justified State action 
in behalf of individual freedom (in the truest sense of freedom). 
Green's pol tical theory would in most respects lead practically to the 
same results as Utlitarianism, but he supplied a surer philosophical 
basis for both ethics and politics. The paper was followed by a 
discussion. 

ScorrisH Text Socrery.—The annual meeting of this Society, held 
in November, at Edinburgh, Sheriff irvine in the chair. The report 
stated that two volumes had been issued during the year—the second 
part of Blind Harry's ‘* Wallace,” edited by Mr. Moir, Aberdeen, 
and the complete text of ‘Sir Tristrem,” with introducuon and 
notes, edited by Mr. G. P. M‘Neill, advocate. The first part of 
Montgomerie’s poems, edited by Dr. Cranstoun, will shortly be pub- 
lished. ‘The scheme for next year included the issue of the glossary 
to Dunbar’s poems, a volume of the ** Historie of Scotland” from the 
Latin of Bishop Leslie, and an edition of an unpublished poem, 
“The Seven Wise Masters,” edited by Dr. Varnhagen, of Erfurt. 
Mr. “&. Mackay, advocate, moved the adoption of the report, and 
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referred to the loss which the Society had sustained by the death of 
Dr. Small, the university librarian. The report was most satisfactory. 
He did not express his own opinion merely, but that of many gentle- 
men, when he said that the past year of the Society's publications 
was the best they had yet had. Mr. Petrie seconded the motion, 
which was adopted. Rev. Dr. Gregor, of Fraserburgh, said that 
some steps had been taken towards the formation of a new Scottish 
dictionary, and the co-operation of the younger members of the 
Society was requested. 

A NEw learned society has been started —“ The Palestine Pilgrim’s 
Text Society,” with Col. Sir. C. W. Wilson, K.C.B., as its Director, 
and Mr. Walter Besant as its Hon. Secretary. This Society translates 
and publishes the travels and descriptions of Early Pilgrims, Arab 
Geographers, Byzantine Historians, and others, who throw light upon 
the ancient and medizval condition of Syria. The Society has per- 
mission to make use of the works published by the Sociéié de ’Orient 
Latin. The following works are now published. ‘They are all edited 
and annotated by the Director:—(1) “ Antoninus Martyr,” and (2) 
** Sancta Paula,” translated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A., late Fellow of 
Irinity College, Cambridge; (3) “ Procopius on the Buildings of 
Justinian,” translated by Aubrey Stewart; annotated by Professor 
Hayter Lewis; (4) “El Mukaddasi,” translated and annotated by 
Guy Le Strange ; 15) ‘Tne Bordeaux Pilgrim,” translated by Aubrey 
Stewart. The following works are in the press, and will shortly be 
published. ‘ La Citez de Jherusalem,” translated and annotated by 
Walter Besant and Captain Conder, R.E.; ‘*Of the Pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land,” translated and annotited by Captain Conder, R.E.; 
“ Arculpus de Loui Sanctis,” transl ited by the Rev. R. Macpherson ; 
‘Tne Travels of the Russian Abbot Daniel,” revised by Herr 
Khitroro, editor of the new Russian edition. These volumes are all 
illustrated by maps and drawings, and other works will follow as funds 
permit. The Socicty’s rooms are at 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN Sociery.—Wov. 22, the Rev. G. 
F. Browne, B.D. President, in the chair. Mr. Jenkinson exhibited 
avolume containing Axfosttio hymnorum and Exposttio sequentiarum, 
both printed by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1502. The book, which 
belongs to the Church-library at Nantwich, was seen there in the 
summer by Mr. J. E. Foster; and the Rector very kindly, lent it to 
him to examine at his leisure. Mention was made of the Church of 
St. Margaret, Chippenham, near Newmarket, which has been lavishly 
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decorated with wall-frescoes, probably in the early part of the 15th 
century. The frescoes are still partly covered with whitewash, and 
those portions which are exposed are much perished. The nave 
stands in great need of restoration, and it is hoped that Mr. C. E. 
Keyser’s description of the frescoes, which has been published, may 
call attention to the claims it has for aid beyond the parish. The 
President showed a full-sized drawing of the martyrdom of St. 
Erasmus, under Diocletian, which he had traced from the fresco at 
Chippenham ; also a charcoal drawing of the alabaster group found 
at Buckenham, with the same subject, enlarged by Mr. H. Chapman 
to the same size as the figures at Chippenham, and a tracing of the 
fresco at Cirencester. Mr. M. Rule, M.A., read some *‘ Notes on 
Deerhurst Church.” He argued, in reference to this ancient church, 
that William of Malmesbury’s phrase (Gesta Pont. ii. 76, Rolls’ 
edition, p- 169) munc antiguitat: s inane sitmulacrum, taken with 
Leland’s statement ‘tthe French order was an erection sins the 
Conquest, the old priory stood est from Severn a bow shot,” shows 
that the present church stands apart from the site of the old priory, 
is of post-Conquest date, and was thought by William of Malmesbury 
to be a mere counterfeit of an ancient style. The President remarked 
that this was exactly the impression made upon him by his first sight 
of this church. He showed an outlined rubbing of the font and of a 
fragment of a square stone support at Elmstone Hardwick, near 
Deerhurst. Professor J. B. Middleton thought that there was sufficient 
structural evidence in Deerhurst Church to contradict Mr. Rule’s 
suggestion that the building is of date subsequent to the Conquest. 
The President read a communication from Mr.S. H. Miller, of Belle 
Vue Park, Lowestoft, on “ Alleged Idolatry in the Fens.” 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATION.—The opening meeting 
of the present session was held on Wor. 11, whefithe President, Mr. 
H. J. Blane, delivered his opening address, in which he discoursed 
principally on “Scottish Ecclesiastical Architecture.” This was 
followed by an exhibition of drawings, photographs, &c.— Nor. 18, 
Mr. H. J. Blane, President, in the chair. Sir James Gowans read a 
paper on the “ Aims and Purposes of the Dean of Guild Court ;” 
and Mr. Colston read a paper “ Concerning Guilds.”.—Dec. 2, Mr. 
H. J. Blane, President, in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. J. 
W. Small, F.S.A. (Scot.), on “Old Scottish Woodwork.” He 
reviewed this work in general from the earliest time, noting in 
passing, as the oldest in existence, those examples of ancient 
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Egyptian chairs, &c., preserved in the British Museum; and, as 
possibly the oldest representative we had in this country of chairs, 
those depicted in the Celtic Dunfallandy stone at Pitlochrie. He 
assigned the War of Independence and Hertford invasicn of 1544 as 
one of the causes of the scarcity of woodwork anterior to these dates, 
although we can still point to the stalls, &c., at Old Aberdeen 
Dunblane, Foulis choir screen, and the old press at St. Andrew’s as 
having escaped the destruction of these bad times. A common error 
was pointed out of ascribing all our old woodwork to foreign impo: 


tation and foreign workmen. 


Mews and Motes. 


A NEW memorial window has been placed in Tewkesbury Abbey 
by the Rev. C. W. Grove. 
* * 


THE first almanac printed in New York bears date 1697, and was 
published by John Clapp. 
«4 
Tue Duke of Buccleuch’s splendid collection of prints and minia- 
tures is to be sold in the spring. 


Church Bells has \ately published some interesting sketches of old 
Yorkshire churches. 
“ 
Mr. Dean Dub ey, of Wakefield, Mass., has issued the first part 
of his work, “ History of the Dudley Family.” 


Mr. Hamitton Aipé will bring out this month a book giving a 
curious picture of society as it was seventy years ago, 


x * 
* 


Mr. Puitip James BalLey, author of “ The Mystic,” was inter- 
viewed recently. 
‘ 


Mr. Kinross will lecture on ‘The Jesuit Churches of Italy,’ 
before the Edinburgh Architectural Association, on February 3. 
* * 
Tue death is announced of Prof. Jordan, the wellknown writer on 
Roman topography. 
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A VERY precious manuscript, written on parchment by the monks 
of Mount Athos in the ninth century, has been destroyed by mice. 
* * 
AN important discovery of coins has been made by Mr. William- 
son, of Smyrna, in exploring some ancient copper mines in Cyprus. 


x 2 
+ 


Mr. Irvine's lecture on Burbage, Betterton, Garrick, and Kean 
1as been reprinted by the Clarendon Press. 


* 

Tue Queen has appointed Mr. Phillips to the office of Court 
Newsman. ‘This functionary supplies official Court news for publi- 
cation. 

“4 

[ue recent gale is memorable as being of quite exceptional 
severity. In I.ondon the barometer fell to 28°35, lower than it has 
been for 40 years. 

Pe 

LONGEVITY seems now quite common. Taking the whole of the 
deaths as given in Zhe Zimes of December 13 last, the average of 
the ages, where recorded, is the very remarkable one of 724 years. — 

* 4 

A CORRESPONDENT asks for information about the Corporation of 
the Merchants of the Staple of England, a guild originating in the 
reign of Edward ILI., under a charter of that date. 

a 

‘* The Rock-Cut Statues of Bamian” is the title of some illus- 
trated articles by Mr. William Simpson published recently in Z%e 
Mllustrated London News. 

+ 

A coor has been caught in a garden at Canterbury. The bird was 
of the size of a waterhen, and had a purely white beak, with legs 
palmated like a grebe’s, and very beautifully marked. 


* 


In the same neighbourhood two kingfishers (birds fast becoming 
rare) were seen recently ; and a good specimen of the Royston crow 
was shot at Blean, in Kent. 

* * 
* 

M. MeEnarp has been lecturing to the Hair Dressers’ Guild on the 

History of Hair-dressing. 





“ 











————— 


“ 
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Mr. W. A. Corton, of Bromsgrove, has published * Extracts from 
the Calendar of State Papers, having reference to the History of the 
City and County of Worcester,” 1547—1667. 

* * 
” 

Tue abolition of human sacrifice may be said to be complete 
since the old King of the Bangalas is dead, and nobody has been 
burnt or strangled in honour of the occasion. 

* * 
*~ 

Tue beautiful mausoleum that is being built at Farnborough for 
the remains of the late Emperor Napoleon III. and the Prince 
Imperial is to be completed by Easter. 


A REMBRANDT from the Morny collection has just been sold in 
New York for £8,500. It was purchased in Paris a few years ago 
for £6,000. 

* * 
+ 

Mr. C. Norton Etvin, of East Dereham, has issued prospectus 
and specimen of an e aborate Dictionary of Heraldry, with hundreds 
of engraved illustrations, at two guineas. 

* * 
* 

AMONG odd incidents connected with bookbinding blunders, we 
note that recently Bishop King’s dissertation on the “ Origin of Evil” 
was sent home from the binder’s lettered ‘* King’s Evil.” 

* 

Mr. WILLIAM Davenport ADAMs has in the press a “ Dictionary 
of the Drama: a Guide to tie Plays, Players, Piay-writers, and Piay- 
hous.s of the United Kingdo.n and America.” 

* * 


Tue Sacred Congregation of Rites, on the 4th December, con- 
sidered the introduction of the cause of the martyrs who dicd for the 
faith in the reign of Henry VIII. 


* 


Tue sale of Lord Leigh’s library realised £1,167. There were 
only 440 “lots,” and these were removed from Stoncl igh Abbey, 
Warwickshire, to Messrs. Putt.ck & Simpson's sale-rooms. 


* 


- 


THE first ed tion of “ Paradise Lost ” (1669), with the seventh t'tle 
page, and with the third alteration on the last page of Book iii., 
fetched £9 10s., while the original ed.tion of “ Paradise Regained "’ 
(1671) went for three guineas. 
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“ PURCHAS, HIS PiLGRims,” § vols., 1624-26, sold (with all faults) 
for £25 10s. ; Spenser's “ Faerie Queene” (second edition of Books 
1-3, and first edition of Books 4-6), 1596, £5 15s.; Suckling’s 
“Collection,” 1646, £4. 

* * 

Branpt's “Ship of Fooles,” black letter, folio, 1570, fetched 
£10 15s. ; Valdarfer’s “ Cicero,” Editio Princeps, £5 15s. ; “ English 
Historical Collection,” 42 vols., 1628—1702, £224 2s. 6d.; Gould’s 
“ Birds of Europe” (the scarcest of all Mr. Gould's grand ornitho- 
logical works), £68; Herrick’s “ Hesperides,” first edition, with 
portrait, by Marshall, 1647-48, £10; Pine’s ‘‘ Horace” (with “ post 
est” in vol il. p. 108), £8 as. 6d. 


* 3% 
* 


A CAREFULLY written article on witchcraft and ordeals in Africa, 
by Dr. A. H. Post, appears in the Deutsche Geographische Blatter, 
of Bremen. 


* * 
* 


Mr, G. Bracker Morcan has issued a privately printed edition 
of Fisher's “ Catalogue of Tombes of London” as they existed before 
the Great Fire. 


x 
ra 


Tue ‘Catalogue of British Fossils” on which the late Prof. 


Morris was engaged will be published by the Cambridge University 
Press. 


x * 
1 


Tue Astronomical Register, which was started in 1863, has now 
been brought to a close ; its rival, Ze Observatory, is however still 
published. 


4 
* 


Mr. F. S. Extis, the Red House, Chelston, Torquay, asks for 
help from ladies or gentlemen willing to devote a few hours daily to 
work on the projected Shelley Concordance. 


*x «x 
* 


AN interesting paper on the numerous omissions and misprints in 
the Tyndale Testament of 1535 appears in Zhe Atheneum of 
January 8. 


* 


Or “ The Beacons of the East Riding of Yorkshire,” by Mr. John 
Nicholson, one hundred large paper copies have been printed. 
These may be had of the author, 33, Leicester-street, Hull. 








err 
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SEVERAL tons of mistletoe, gathered mainly on the Welsh border 
of Monmouthshire, were shipped to New York to meet the large 
demand for sprigs of British mistletoe at Christmas on the part of 
English settlers in the United States. 

: * 

Mr. Ruskin has just presented to the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, Coniston, a handsome stained-glass window. The window is 
triplet in design, and has been placed in the west end of the church. 
The subject illustrated is the vision of St. John in the Isle of Patmos. 

* ¥ 

Copies of sketches of those preaching-places still standing which 
were formerly used by the Moravian Brethren in Yorkshire, in the 
last century, are being issued privately by “E. M. C.,” Upper 
Wortley, Leeds. 

A VERITABLE witch’s ladder has been photographed and reproduced 
as an illustration for Zhe Folk-lore Journal. \t will be accompanied 
by a full description of the curious circumstances attending its 
discovery. 

Pd 

AN original letter of Santa Teresa, the founder of the Carmelite 
Order, was lately sold at an auction in London for ninety-one pounds. 
Its purport refers to the establishment of a community at Burgos. 


“PsycHoMeTrRY and Thought-Transference, with practical hints 
for Experiments,” is the title of an interesting pamphlet we have 
received from Madras, India. 


Tue Innho'ders, whose incorp>ration dates from the reign of 
Henry VIII., opened a new building to take the place of that in 
Little College-street, formerly Eibow-lane, which was erected after 
the Fire of London. 


* * 
Me 


From Zhe American Bookmaker we gather that the oldest publish- 
ing house in the world is that of Orell, Fussli & Co., in Zurich. The 
firm still possesses initial letters which were used by their pre- 
decessors in 1519. ‘ 

A WELL-KNOWN dealer in postage-stamps offers #4 15s. for every 
Tuscan stamp of an issue anterior to 1860, and #16 for any fine 
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specimens. He rates the Mauritius stamps of 1847 at £80, and the 
postmarks of British Guiana for 1836 from £20 to £ 40. 


THe death of a centenarian is announced in Galtgnani’s Messenger. 
Miss Matilda Johnson, of Baltinglass, has paid the debt of nature at 
the age of tos. She was engaged to be married as far back as 1793, 
but her lover, an officer, died. 


*x 3 
* 


A sire for the Black Watch memorial has been granted by the 
Marquis of Breadalbane in or near the field between Tay Bridge and 
Abertcldy, it having been proved from War Office documents to be 
the place where this famous regiment was first embodied. 


x # 


THe first part of “ The Register of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate,’ has 
been issued by the Rev. A. W. Cornelius Hallen, who has under- 
taken to transcribe all the registers of the City churches which have 
not yet been printed. 


A “Garrick Cius”™ for Edinburgh is projected. Should the 
; 


idea be realised, Mr. John Home, W.S., intimates that it is his 
intention to present to the Club a letter from David Garrick to his 
great-grand-uxcle John Home, the author of “ Douglas.” 

Tue Rev. C. King’s “ Remains of the Gnostics,” origmally published 
in 1864, has b en entirely re-written, and will be re-issued, supple- 
mented by an English translation of the “ Pistis Sophia,” which may 
perhaps be shortly described as the Gnostic Bible. 


Mr. Lampert WEsTON, writing from Dover, recalls an incident 
of the year 1811, when a pig, which had been buried in the ruins of 
a house 160 days previously, was dug out, and found “lively, as 
white as snow, but reduced from eight score to two.” 

Tue church of the united parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. 
Mary Woolchurch Haw, Lombard-street, was reopened in December, 
after alt.rations. This is one of Wren’s finest churches. 


* * 
* 


Tue Secretary of the United States Treasury has at last yielded 
to the representations of the well-known collector, Mr. Marquand, 
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and consented to allow ‘old masters” to pass duty-free as ‘‘ anti 
quities,” instead of paying 30 per cent. as “ works of art.” The 
year 1700 marks the official distinction between the two classes. 

* * 

Tue last relative of Robert Burns died in January at her cottage near 
Ayr. Miss Isabella Burns-B gg was a niece of the poet, being the 
da ighter of his only sister. She was eighty-one on the day of her death. 
She received an immense number of visitors, especially Americans. 
She possessed a large collection of Burns relics. 

ay 
THE Emperor of Russia has authorised his representative at the 
Hague, Count Kapnist, to accept in his name the King of Holland’s 
gift of the house in which Peter the Great lived at Zandaam in 1697. 
This house was visited by the Emperor Paul in 1781, and the late 
Czar Alexander II., while Cesarewitch, in 1839. 
* * 


Mr. Anprew Lana has defended the practice of writing one’s name 
on the title-page of a volume since he was so fortunate as to pick up 
a copy of “ Anacreon,” bearing the autograph of John Wilkes. “ I 
am glad,” says he, “ that Wilkes, like Racine, wrote his name on his 
books.” 

a ye 

Mr. THoROLD RoGers has discovered a weekly quota’ion of 
Bank of England stock, from the commencement of the undertaking 
in 1694 till September 1703, and is about to publish it with a 
comment. It appears that the earliest information on the subject as 
yct obtained dates from 1705. 

"* 

No. 139 Piccadilly is a house that should be distinguished by a 
memorial tablet, such as those with which the loiterer in London is 
now familiar. Atthis house, now the residence of Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, and situated between the Bachelor’s Club and the former 
{ abode of “ Old Q.,”” Lord and Lady Byron met for the last time. 

; Kage 


* 

A copy of the first edition of the Bible in the English language, 
translated by Miles Coverdale, and issued in 1535, was sold at 
” Sotheby’s recently for £120. No perfect copy is known to exist, 
and the one under notice had the title, first few leaves, and the map 
in fac-simile. 





* x 


THE first collective edition of “ Milton’s Poems” is the first work 
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bearing his name. It has an oval portrait, “ztatis 21,” by W. 
Marshall, with a Greek inscription, intended by the poet as a satire 
on the engraver for represent ng him as of middle age. The date is 
1645, and a copy was recently sold for £2 2s. 

* * 

Mr. W. St. Cuap Boscawen in a lecture on the Babylonian 
Library, stated that ‘the most ancient inscription in the British 
Museum was that of Sargon, King of the city of Akkad, who is said 
to have been the first collector of Babylonian works, in the thirty- 
cighth century before Christ. 

“Tue Hull Christmas Annual” contains, infer alia, articles on 
Christmas Carols, Christmas Eve at Suffolk Palace, The Doom of 
Sir John Hotham, and an interesting paper on “Getting a Light,” 
with an illustration showing the mode of using the flint and steel, and 
a full description of the tinder-box of our grandfathers’ days. 


\ COMMITTEE has been appointed to decide on and promote a 
fitting memorial to the late Rev. W. Barnes, the Dorset poet and 
antiquarian. It is understood that a statue will be erected, and that 
any surplus funds will be devoted to the establishment of a scholar- 
ship bearing his name. 

.* 

AN autograph letter of Mrs. Siddons, in a recent sale, fetched 
nearly 4,5. Some slight notes of Thackeray’s commanded what the 
French call prix fous. A note of a few lines inviting Lady Knighton 
to meet Helen Faucit—now Lady Martin—‘“ one of the nicest 
women in Christendom,” after a keen competition, went for £7 10s. 


Mr. G. BERTRAND BuLMER, a Leeds architect, will publish a 
volume of “ Architectural Studies in Yorkshire: a Record of Valu- 
able Fragments of Architectural, Antiquarian, Eccle siological, and 
Artistic Interest.” The plates have been engraved from pen-and-ink 
sketches made by the author. 


“J. W. W.” of South Royde, Halifax, who is collecting the names 
of English makers of antique, brass-faced Grandfather clocks, will 
feel obliged to persons in possession of the same if they will furnish 
him with the makers’ names, dates, mottoes, and other particulars ; 
and also state whether eight-day or otherwise. 
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At the opening meeting of the present session of the Geologists’ 
Association, the President delivered an address on coast erosion, 
citing, among other instances, the case of Worthing, where the 
coast was rapidly receding, and where a portion of the main road 
from Brighton to Worthing had been destroyed. 

* * 
oh 

From Vienna it is reported that the monument to Mozart in the 
suburban cemetery of St. Marx is to be placed next to the tombs of 
Schubert and Beethoven, in the Friedhof, the principal cemetery. 
It is added that the exact spot where Mozart's remains were deposited 
is not known. His funeral was attended by a single frend, and his 
grave was forgotten almost as soon as it closed on his coffin. 
sala 

One of the very rarest Tracts in existence on the discovery of 
America is the “ Relation of the Discoverie of the North Part of 
Virginia,” by John Brcreton, printed in black letter. A copy of this 
pamphlet, in remarkably fine condition, the fore-edges uncut, and 
with 24 leaves (Lowndes described a copy with only 12 leaves), 
printed in London in 1602, was sold by auction for £ 265. 

.. + 

Ir is strange that we have had no history of Tithes since Selden 
wrote, but this Ava‘us in our literature is about to be filled by a work 
from the pen of Mr. H. W. Clarke, who for the past two years has 
devoted himself to tracing the origin and history of Tithes from the 
time of Abraham downwards ; this work will contain a supplementary 
chapter criticising severely the Tithe portion of Lord Selborne’s book 
just reissued. 

‘— 

THE result of two summers’ work in The Land of Scott, by Mr. 
MacWhirter, A.R.A., has been placed at the disposal of the Pro- 
prietors of Z%e Ar/ Journal, to illustrate papers on that subject which 
will be written by Mr. David Hannay. A History of Old London 
Exhibitions, including The Royal Academy, by Mr. F. G. Stephens, 
will be illustrated by fac-similes of old engravings from the collection 
of prints at the British Museum. 

+ © 

Two volumes lay on the table of a well-known littérateur. One 
was Boccaccio’s “ Decameron” and the other was Baxter’s “ Saints’ 
Rest."’ The leaves of one volume were cut and the leaves of the 
other uncut. Query: Which volume was it whose leaves were uncut ? 
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[The ** Decameron” was de luxe, uncut—the “ Saints’ Rest,” cloth, 
12mo.] 


x ¢* 
> 


It is proposed to celebrate the centenary of the birth of the Rev. 
Richard Harris Barham, author of “* The Ingoldsby Legends,” by the 
erection in Canterbury of a new museum and public library. The 
Barhams are an old Kentish family, and claim descent from Robert, 
brother of Sir Reginald Fitzurse, one of the four knights who mur- 
dered Thomas A Becket in the cathedral. 

+ * 

Tue Council of the Camden Society have selected, for issue in the 
year 1887-8, vol. i. of Pocock’s “ Travels in England,” to be edited 
by Mr. J. J. Cartwright, and “ Visitations of Norfolk Monasteries,” 
to be edited by Dr. Jessop. The second work is one of extra- 
ordinary interest, as it contains minute details of the condition of 
certain monasteries during the years immediately preceding the 
Dissolution. 


a. 2 


* 


Tue Grower CLup, a well-known book-club, which numbers 
upon its roster many intelligent and spirited collectors, will hold 


several unique séances this coming season. Mr. H. Shugio delivered the 


other day an address upon *‘ Oriental Books.” ‘* Early Printed Books” 
will be the subject of a lecture by Mr. Brayton Ives on March 15 ; 
and on April 19, Mr. W. Lewis Fraser will address the club and its 


guests upon the subject of ‘* Book Illustration in America.” 


*& 
* 


Tuere died a few days ago in Roono, in the Government of 
Volhynia, a peasant woman named Kutnvak, at the age of 110 years, 
She had followed Napoleon’s army to Moscow as a market-woman 
in 1812-13, and was attached in a similar capacity to the Polish army 
from 1813 to 1822. From the latter period Kutnyak resided in 
Paris until the Crimean war, when she accompanied the French 
army, and subsequently returned to her native place at Roono. 


x 
On a bookstall at Chalons-sur-Marne was discovered a copy of 
the “ Office de la Divine Providence,” the sole comfort of the hap- 
less Marie Antoinette in her captivity at the prisons of the Temple 
and Conciergerie. The book, the binding of which is much worn, 
contains on a fly-leaf the following inscription, dated October 16, 
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4.30 A.M.: ‘Lord have pity on me! I can no longer weep save 


in spirit for you, O my children! Farewell, farewell !—Marie 
ANTOINETTE.” 


Apropos of one of the suggestions made to the Domesday Com- 
memoration Committee, that a collection should be made of all 
cases in which the ancient survey was produced as evidence, it may 
be worth noting that in the new volume of the Record Office elition 
of the Year Books, at p. 102, an interesting notice occurs of the 
production in court of *‘ the record of Domesday sub pede sigil/1’’— 
that is to say, an authenticated copy of a portion of the survey—in 
support of a claim to certain tenements. The date of the proceed- 
ings in question is A.D. 1339.—Atheneum. 


Messrs. DowDESWELL have commissioned Mr. C. O. Murray to 
etch a series of six plates of the London Charterhouse, to be selected 
as circumstances may dictate, from the following subjects :—Interior 
of the chapel ; interior of the great hall ; exterior of the great hall ; 
general view from outside gateway ; view from playground—cloisters, 
chapel, &c. ; old staircase, governor's room, wash-house court, ante 
chapel, and the scholars’ old dining-hall. The price of the series 
will be, to early subscribers, ten guineas. 


THE finest collection of occult literature that has been dispersed for 
many years was sold by auction at Edinburgh last month. The old 
English translations of the works of Agrippa, Boehme, Roger Bacon, 
Vaughan, John Heydon, Ashmole, &c., were included, as well as nume- 
rous MSS. on alchemy, astrology, and cognate subjects. Many of the 
best lots were knocked down to the agent of Mr. George Redway. 
The books belonged to the late Mr. W. Gordon, of Fyvie Castle, 
Aberdeenshire. 


Mr. Cuartes T. Gatry has been giving four lectures: “ Illustra- 
tions of Greek Art in the City of Athens,” “Buddhism, illustrated 
by early Buddhist Monuments,” “The Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” and ‘Illustrations of the Arts of the Middle Ages.” 
Each lecture was illustrated by photographs from original monuments. 
Mr. Ruskin writes thus to Mr. Gatty: “I am both anxious and 
sensitive just now on the subject of architecture, owing to the 
entirely sickening barbarities lately committed in Oxford.” : 

VOL. XI. L 
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Lorp Napier OF Macpata has obtained the appointment of 
Constable of the Tower. It carries with it £200 a year, and does 
not involve residence in the time-honoured fortress, although quarters 
could no doubt be found, as in days of old, for the Constable. It is 
interesting to note that this ancient office is the last remaining of that 
long list of sinecure garrison commands that once existed in the 
three kingdoms. 


* * 


THE memories of many yet living officers will no doubt carry them 
back to the days when Edinburgh Castle boasted a military governor 
in General Sir Cecil Douglas ; when Fort George and Stirling Castle 
were similarly honoured in Generals Sir George Murray and Sir 
Martin Hunter; when the ruined castle at Scarborough could claim 
a governor in Colonel James Grant, a hero of Waterloo ; and, in the 
Isle of Wight, Cowes Castle possessed a captain—at £ 173 ayear — 
in Field-Marshal the Marquess of Anglesey, and Carisbrooke Castle 
and Sandown Fort were also nominally in charge of Sir William 
Paterson and Sir William Wynn. 


Tue Bolton Weekly Fournal commenced on the 1st of January, 
1887, the publication of the Bolton parish church registers, from the 
earliest records to the middle of the present century, 1587 to 1850, a 
period of upwards of two hundred and sixty years ; whilst the burial 
entries will be brought down to the date of publication. Besides 
this, a transcript of a still earlier register, preserved in the ecclesias- 
tical archives of Chester, will form a valuable prefix to the larger 
work. This consists of a fragment of the year 1573, fourteen years 
anterior to those deposited at Bolton 


Two interesting MSS. have been presented to the British Museum 
by Mr. Bourne, H.B.M.’s Consul at Chungking, in China. The 
larger of the two, which fills 73 folios, is in the Lolo character, and 
is written in poetry of five characters toa line. The smaller one (13 
folios) is in the writing of the Shui-kia, a Shan tribe living in the 
southern portion of the province of Kwei-chow. This is the first 
specimen of the writing of this tribe which has reached Europe. 
The characters are plainly adaptations of contracted forms of an 
early kind of Chinese writing with an admixture of pictorial signs. 
The work is one on divination, each sentence ending with words 
of good or evil augury.— Atheneum, 
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Ear .y last year the literary world was told that a new fragment 
of Sappho had been discovered, although no account of it has 
yet been published in England. Mr. Wharton has been enabled to 
investigate this matter thoroughly ; and, besides an account of the 
decipherment of the words and a translation of them, he will give, in 
his new edition of “ Sappho,” an autotype fac-simile of the fragments 
themselves, of which photographs were courteously sent to him by 
the Director of the Egyptian Museum in Berlir. Mr. Wharton has 
also collected a mass of new material; more than a hundred addi- 
tions or alterations will be noticed by the collator of the forthcoming 
edition with the original one. Many of these additions are of the 
utmost interest, as throwing fresh light on Sappho’s genius. 


THE collection of coins of the late Ignatius Williams were sold by 
auction in December last. The following pieces realised the highest 
prices :—Charles I., Oxford Pound Piece, 1642, £14. George III., 
Bronze Proofs of the Bank Dollar, 1798 ; Five Shillings and Six- 
pence, 1811 ; Six Shillings of the Bank of Ireland, 1804, #11 2s. 6d. 
William [V., Pattern Crown, 1831, plain edge, £421 10s. (the highest 
sum this coin has ever sold for). Proofs of the Isle of Man Penny, 
1733, and Two Halfpennies of the same date, £10. A large series 
of Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century Tokens, Threepences, Two- 
pences, Pennies, and Halfpennies, £44 17s. 6d. Hanoverian 
Medal in Gold of the Order of the Guelphs, inst. 1815, odv. bust of 
George, Prince Regent, £21. Chain Dollar of the United States, 
obv. sundial, 1776, in silver, £20 5s. Henry VIII. Sovereign, first 
coinage, £13 5s. Anglo-Saxon Silver Penny, Eadgar, bust to left, 
vev. small cross (mint Totnes) £15 15s. 

* * 
* 

A LETTER having lately appeared in Zhe Times upon 
the subject of Fielding’s tomb and the British cemetery at 
Lisbon in which it stands, in which the writer represents the 
tomb as “uncared for and overgrown,” and the inscription as 
“in some places almost obliterated,” and prophesies that the 
tomb ‘will soon be in an absolutely ruinous condition in the 
midst of a damp and tangled wilderness ;” the Bishop of Gibraltar 
writes that ‘so far from taking no care of the tomb, the 
managers of the cemetery two years ago cleaned the slab 
on which the inscription is cut, and repaired the inscription 
itself. . . . Though the tombstone is of national interest, the local 
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British community gladly defray the expense of keeping it in repair. 
There is no need, so far as I can see, such as the writer suggests, to 
the British public for aid towards renovating the tomb, and keeping 
the cemetery in order.” 


Mr. Cuartes Hastincs Cout.tette has completed his work on 
the “ Life, Times, and Writings of Cranmer.” Mr. Collette writes :— 
“It has been a great labour of time and care. I have endeavoured 
to avoid controversy ; and the many opponents of Cranmer will find 
that I have not omitted to blame him where blame is deserved. He 
lived in times most exceptional, when corruption in the Church was 
at its height, and persecutions for conscience sake fiercely enforced ; 
but it is a fact that all the charges brought against Cranmer relate 
to acts done by him while a Roman Catholic, strictly in accordance 
with the principles of that Church, and participated in by all his con- 
temporaries. Instead of going into minute details of his life, I have 
selected the leading episodes where he has been most to blame and 
most to praise. I have added an appendix on Fox's Martyrology, 
the ‘‘red-rag” of Papists and Ritualists, but I have limited my observa- 
tions principally to testimonies of that writer’s truthfulness.” 


- 


BARHAM CHuRCH, near Canterbury, was re-opened in November, 
after undergoing extensive restoration. At a meeting of church 
workers held previously at Dover, the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the course of his address referred to the fact that three important 
scenes are recorded in history as having occurred upon Barham 
Downs. ‘The first was the encamping there of an army of 60,000 
men under King John to resist the patriotic party, who, with Arch- 
bishop Stephen Langton, were endeavouring to make him consent 
to Magna Charta, which, being ultimately enacted, declared Zeclesia 
Anglicana libera esto. The second gathering was that under 
Simon de Montfort, a man accomplished and religious, who never 
entered into battle without first partaking of the Holy Sacrament 
and retiring to prayer, and who most probably visited Barham Church 
for that purpose, in opposition to the tyranny of Henry III. Lastly, 
there was the assembly in the time of our grandfathers to oppose 
the progress of Napoleon. All these events, witnessed within a very 
short distance of the sacred edifice in which they were assembled, 
showed how carefully God had watched over and preserved our 
English liberty. 
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THE following letter from Walt Whitman will show what truth 
there is in recent reports relating to him :—‘‘ At present I am living 
in my own little dwelling in Camden, cheaply, but comfortably and 
independently enough, with a good house lady (Mrs. Davis), house- 
keeper, and cook to care for me, and a young man and friend 
(William Duckett) to manage the horse and wagon, in which I take 
a drive for an hour or two every day—the only way of getting out- 
doors, of which I am so fond. I am paralysed and debilitated in 
body, as the result of my exposure in 1862-5, during the Secession 
War, and can hardly move now from one part of the house to 
another without assistance. I keep as well as ever mentally, but 
badly off physically. Every successive year, I confess, lets me 
down a peg or two. I have little or no regular income. My 
royalties on my two volumes, “ Leaves of Grass"’ and ‘‘ Specimen 
Days,” both together, have dwindled to less than $50 per year. I 
still keep an unfailing fund of vitality and spirits, and have some 
pretty good lifts. My lecture on the death of Abraham Lincoln, 
delivered in Philadelphia, April 15, yielded nearly $700. I would 
like to deliver this memorial address every year somewhere—perhaps 
in New York next spring. A freewill offering from friends in the 
British Islands within a year past consisted of $700. Zhe Century, 
North American Review, and Lippincott’s have all accepted articles 
from me, and paid me very liberally and at once. George W. 
Childs, Thomas Donaldson, Talcot Williams, and Dr. Urey Mitchell, 
all of Philadelphia, are my steady friends and helpers. —Wa.Lt 


WHITMAN.” 
oy 
Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


“A READER OF CURIOUS BOOKS,” 
(See p. 68, ante.) 
Sir,—In your last number, under the above title, an attack was 
made upon Edgar Poe’s literary knowledge. Your correspondent’s 
letter is one series of misstatements. Poe’s tale, which is not 


correctly titled by “‘ Leolinus,” does not contain a word about the 
‘mystic dances” of the A2gipans, any more than Mr. Gosse ever 
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mentioned Harrington’s “Ocean.” As regards the character of 
Campanella’s and Pomponius Mela’s works, your correspondent’s 
opinion is quite opposite to that of the readers of both past and 
present centuries, including 

Joun Henry INGRAM. 


THE DE LA POLES. 


Sir,—The Edmund de la Pole mentioned in p. 253 of the 
December number of your magazine was not the second Duke of 
Suffolk, nor indeed Duke at all. His father, John de la Pole, who 
married Elizabeth of York, daughter of Richard, Duke of York, 
was the second Duke. He died in 1491, after having been deprived 
of most of his manors on account of the conduct of his son John, 
Earl of Lincoln, who took part in Lambert Simnel’s expedition 
against Henry VII., and was killed at the battle of Stoke. His son, 
the Edmund de la Pole mentioned in THE ANTIQUARIAN, was 
allowed to succeed to the diminished property of his father on con- 
dition of being content with the title of Earl of Suffolk. He was 
beheaded in 1513 by order of Henry VIII. 

Neither can he have been the sixteenth Earl, as his grandfather, 
William, is described as third Earl, and as Ass grandfather Michael 
was created Earl of Suffolk. 

It is stated in a report of a lecture given at Haileybury on October 
25, that “the de la Poles fell from their great prosperity in the reign 
of Elizabeth.” This is probably inaccurately reported. The Ewelme 
property was escheated to the Crown in 1504, in the reign of Henry 
VII. King Henry VIII. is said to have stayed there for some time 
after his marriage with Anne Boleyn, and it was afterwards a private 
resort of Queen Elizabeth. Possibly the mention of these two facts 
may have been confounded together by the reporter; who necessarily 
had to condense very much. 

Ewelme Rectory. H. WALFORD. 


THE FAMILY OF JOHN HAMPDEN. 


Sir,—(1) Can any of your readers supply information respecting 
a Charles Hampden (or Hamden), of the Buckinghamshire family, 
who emigrated, and was buried at Christ Church, in Barbados, Oct. 
11, 1686? 

(2) It appears from wills that some of the Hampdens, or Hamdens, 
were connected with City Companies :— 





a 
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Silvester (ob. 1669) was an “ Embroiderer.”’ 
Richard (ob. 1662) was “of the Drapers’ Company,” and a 
“ Packer.” 
Richard and John (ob. 1674) were “ Merchant Tailors.”’ 
I am anxious to know whether the name occurs elsewhere on the 
registers of these Companies. 
Would it be permissible to have them searched, and extracts 
made ? 
Cradley Rectory, Great Malvern. C. E. HAMPDEN, 


THE “OLLA PODRIDA” AND T. MONRO. 


SiR,—What is known of the Rev. ‘. Monro, who is briefly 
mentioned in A//ibone’s Dictionary as editor of the periodical called 
Olla Podrida ? Mus Rusticus. 


LIFE OF BERTRAM MONTFICHET. 


Str,—Can any of your readers supply me with a clue to the 
authorship of the following old work, which abounds in satirical 
references to “ Tristram Shandy,’’ and is dedicated to Philip Dormer- 
Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield :—“ Life and Opinions of Bertram 
Montfichet, Esq., written by Himself. 2 vols., London. Printed 
for C. G. Seyffert, in Pall Mall.” 

30, Comeragh-road, West Kensington. EpDITH. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


S1R,—In a niche under the gable of the western end of the older part 
of St. Mary Magdalen College, in Oxford, there is a very weird-looking 
neckless head in stone, much weather-worn. Am I right in supposing it 
to represent the head of Saint John Baptist? 2 iin 


BOOK BOUND IN A MURDERER’S SKIN. 
(See vol. v. p. 329.) 

S1R,—I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. W. H. K. Wright, the 
editor of your excellent contemporary, Zhe Western Antiguary, for the 
following very interesting communication, which I forward you :— 

I have taken the liberty of referring your communication on a “ Book 
bound in a Murderer’s Skin,” which appears in THE ANTIQUARIAN 
MAGAZINE for June, 1884, to my friend, the Curator of the Exeter 
Museum, and he thus writes me in reply :— 

“Tt is quite true that we have a book here bound as described. The 
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title of the book is ‘ The Poetical Works of John Milton,’ London, William 
leggy & Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. MDCCCLII. It was sold by 
W. Clifford, bookseller, Exeter, as the trade label shows. I do not 
know who the ‘inhuman bookbinder’ may have been. Human skin is 
just like pig skin, and makes very good leather. It is said that, during 
the ‘ Reign of Terror’ in France, ladies’ white kid gloves were made from 
the skin of the victims of the guillotine. The book is interesting as 
showing the change in public feeling in half a century. 

“ The inscription is not quite correctly copied, and is not complete. After 
‘in the parish of Roborough,’ read ‘on the 14th day of October, 1829. 
Tried at the Lent Assizes, March, 1830. Geo. Cudmore was executed 
March 25th, 1830. Sarah Dunn acquitted. Judge, Sir John B. Bosan- 
quet ; sheriff, J. B. Swete, Esq.; under-sheriff, H. M. Ellicombe, Esq. ; 
county clerk, H. M. Ford, Esq.’ 

“ Though the skin must have been obtained in 1830, the book could not 
have been bound until after 1852, the date at which it was published.” 

I still want to know the name of the bookbinder, and also why he should 
have preferred the skin of one murderer to that of another. These are 
mysteries, I dare say, that probably never will be unravelled. 

15, Little Harcourt-street, N.W. PETER J. MULLIN. 


A FORGOTTEN SOCIETY. 


S1rR,— What has become of ‘‘ The Society for the Preservation and Pub- 
lication of the National Melodies of Ireland,” which was founded amid 
such a flourish of trumpets in Dublin in 1851-2? We have heard nothing 
of its doings of late. Is it still alive? and does it publish anything ? 
Among its first Patrons and Vice-Presidents were the present Duke of 
Leinster and Lord Headfort, and the late Lords Dunraven, Rossmore, 
and Talbot de Malahide ; and its secretary, or manager, or treasurer was 
Mr. Eugene Curry, of the Royal Irish Academy. I shall be glad to learn 
if your Irish correspondents and readers can tell me something of its 
career.— Yours, CURIOS US. 


LATIN VERSES BY DR. JOHNSON. 

THE following Latin verses are printed in The London Magazine for 
November, 1741. Are they by Dr. Johnson? It would seem so from 
the fact of their being addressed to Richard Savage. 

Ap RICARDUM SAVAGE. 
Humani generis studium cui pectore fervet, 
O colat humanum te foveatque genus, 
SAM. JOHNSON, 


I had always imagined that Dr. Johnson contributed his poetry to Tie 
Gentleman's Magazine only ; and possibly the lines may be newto others 
besides myself.— Yours, E. W 
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Sit Wevis of Hampton. 


and research is more or less to find an 
answer to the questions: ‘* What mannei 
of men were our fathers of the old time 
before us? What fashion of daily life 
was theirs? In what channels did their 
thoughts generally run?” To _ these, 
and to similar, interrogations it is the Antiquarian’s privi- 
lege to reply; and he does this by telling us about the 
castles, the armour, and the churches of old days; but even 
more surely and excellently by showing us the books that 
were read in bower and hall. Mr. Ashton has compiled a 
book—*‘ Romances of Chivalry” *—which will be of no 
small service and delight both to the lovers of what is old 
and to the great school of Romantics—a school that reaches 
from the Orientalist searching for a Syriac version of 
‘‘Aladdin” to the smallest reader of fairy tales. In this 
collection neither the Arthurian nor the Carlovingian cycle 
of story and song is included ; Mr. Ashton being of opinion 
that each of these demands a separate volume. He has, 
therefore, confined himself to romances which, as it were, 


Romances of Chivalry. By John Ashton, author of “ The Dawn of 
the Nineteenth Century.” T. Fisher Unwin, 1887. 
VOL. XI.—No. 62. M 
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stand alone, and are not involved and interwoven with other 
histories of knighthood. Among the tales included in the 
volume are: “ Melusine,” ‘‘ Sir Bevis of Hampton,” “ Sir 
Tryamoure,” ‘“ The Knight of the Swanne,” “‘ Guy of War- 
wick,” and “ Valentine and Orson ”"—all “ noble and joyous” 
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SIR GUY TRAITOROUSLY SLAIN BY SIR MURDURE. 





stories, which, among many other uses, both of lore and 
delight, may serve to remind us that the moral virtues were 
not altogether unknown in the so-called “Dark Ages” 
preceding the dawn of these latter centuries. By the kind- 
ness of Mr. Fisher Unwin, who, as publisher, has sent out 
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the book in worthy and knightly dress, we are able to choose 
an illustration from the quaint woodcuts (of which there 
are upwards of forty) that the work contains. It illustrates 
the story of Sir Bevis of Hampton, who at Southampton 
stands in stone and “‘prasens Divus habetur.” Sir Bevis, it 
must be understood, was the son of Sir Guy, who was foolish 
enough to defer marriage till he ‘‘ waxed feble, croked, and 
cold,” and, as others in our own day, had to suffer for his 
imprudence. He married the daughter of the King of Scot- 
land, who not only was much younger than her spouse, but 
was also in love with a certain Sir Murdure, brother of the 
Emperor of Almaine. Naturally the match turned out ill ; 
the Countess complained of Sir Guy, ‘ All day he hideth 
in the churche,” and finally betrayed him into the hands of 
Sir Murdure, who treacherously slew the old knight. Sir 
Bevis was then but a child of seven years ; nevertheless, he 
regarded the above transaction, and the subsequent coming 
of Sir Murdure to his mother’s “ boure,” with strong feelings 
of disapproval; and in many ways made himself so un- 
pleasant to the guilty pair that he was shipped off to the 
lands of the Paynims over the sea, and more particularly to 
the kingdom of Armony. Now, it so fell out that the King 
of Armony had a daughter :— 
“ Fayre and bryght, 

Josian that fayre mayde hight ; 

Her visage was whight as lylly floure, 

Therin ranne the rede coloure, 

With bright browes and eyes shene, 

With heare as gold wire on the grene ; 

With comly nose and lyppes swete, 

With lovely mouth and fayre fete, 

With tethe white and even sette ; 

Her handes * were swete as vyolet, 

With gentill body withouten lacke, 

Well shapen both belly and backe ; 

With smale handes and fingers longe ; 

Nothing of her was shapen wronge.” 
With this young lady Bevis fell in love, and we must all feel 
that allowances are to be made for him, if Josian answered 
at all to the above delineation of her. At the age of fourteen 


* Breath. 
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Bevis slaughtered “ lx. Sarsons,’’ and had, of course, to have 
his wounds cured by Josian, whose pharmacopoeia seems to 
have been of a very primitive kind, for it consisted chiefly of 


kisses. His next adventure was the fight and victory over a 
wild boar, whose skin was so tough that y 


“ Bevis thought at each dynt 


That he had smiten upon a flinte.” 
Soon afterwards he was knighted and sent in command of 
an army against ‘‘ Kynge Bradmounde of Damas,” who had 
sent messengers to demand, with threats, the hand of Josian. 
Thus he made him ready for the war :— 
“ Bevis did on he auctowne * 

That worthied many a towne. 

An hauberk Josian him brought, 

A better hauberk was never wrought ; 

A helmet she gave him good and faire, 

There might nothing it appaire t 


Then gave him that fayre maye 


A good swerde that hight Morglay.” 


We lack space to go further through the many trials, sorrows, 
triumphs, and strange adventures that befell Sir Bevis, suffice 
it to say that he slew many Paynims and dragons, was fast 
bound in a dungeon for seven long years, and, like Don 
Quixote, encountered even lions. We have said enough to 
show the nature of Mr. Ashton’s book, which we noticed 
briefly in our pages last month.{ In no wise, we think, 
can any or all of the tales in “‘ The Romances of Chivalry” 
compete with Malory’s ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur,”’ which seems the 
highest expression of medieval romance; yet these also are 
curious, and in many ways of high value te the student of 
the time that is overpast. 


A] 


Mr. G. G. Scort has written to Zie Standard in support of the 
proposition to re-erect Temple Bar at the eastern entrance of the 
lemple precinct. The remains, though no great care has been taken 
of them, are stated to be in tolerably good condition. 


* His haqueton. 





+ Damage. j See ante, p. 111. 
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More Kentish jProverbs. 
By J. A. SpARvVEL-Bay_y, F.S.A. 
PART I. 
(Concluded from p. 19, ante.) 
“The vale of Holmsdale 
Was never won, never shall.” 
HIS proverb owes its origin, probably, to the fact that 
the several engagements fought between the Saxons 
and Danes in this neighbourhood, resulted in the defeat of 
the latter; and also to the reputed compromise between 
the Conqueror and the men of Kent. 
“ A Canterbury tale.” 
Derived probably from Chaucer's celebrated series of tales, 
and applied to any improbable statement, such as the 
accounts of Becket’s miracles. In America any such stretch 
of imagination is called a Canterbury. 
“ Naughty Ashford, surly Wye, 
Poor Kennington, hard bye.” 
Such descriptions of villages are not peculiar to Kent. 
“ Deal, Dover, and Harwich, 
The Devil gave with his daughter in marriage ; 
And, by a codicil to his will, 
He added Helvoet, and the Brill.” 


This being a satire on the extortions of the innkeepers, is 
equally applicable to most seaports. 


“If you'll live a little while 
Go to Bapchild” 


is in allusion to the unhealthy position of this parish. 

“A Jack of Dover.” 
Chaucer tells us—‘‘ And many a Jack of Dover he had 
sold, which had been two times hot and two times cold.” 


“Tenterden’s steeple’s the cause of Goodwin Sands.” 


Ray says that this proverb is used when an absurd and ridicu- 
lous reason is given of anything which is in question. Bishop 
Latimer thus alludes to it in a sermon preached before King 
Edward VI. at Westminster, in 1550: ‘‘ Here, by the way, 
I will tell you a merry toy. Master Moore was once sent in 
commission into Kent, to help to try out (if it might be) 
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what was the cause of Goodwin Sands and the shelf that 
stopped up Sandwich Haven. Thither cometh Master 
Moore, and calleth the country afore him, such as were 
thought to be men of experience, and men that could of like- 
lihood best certify him of that matter concerning the stop- 
ping of Sandwich Haven. Among others came in before 
him an old man, with a white head, and one that was thought 
to be little less than an hundred years old. When Master 
Moore saw this aged man, he thought it expedient to hear 
him say his mind in this matter (for, being so old a man, it 
was likely that he knew most of any man in that presence 
and company). So Master Moore called this old, aged man 
unto him, and said, ‘ Father,’ said he, ‘tell me, if ye can, 
what is the cause of this great arising of the sands and 
shelves here about this haven, the which stop it up that 
no ships can arrive here? Ye are the eldest man that I can 
espy in all this company, so that if any man can tell any 
cause of it, ye of all likelihood can say most to it, or, at 
leastwise, more than any man here assembled.’ ‘ Yea, for- 
sooth, good master,’ quoth the old man, ‘ for I am well nigh 
an hundred years old, and no man here in this company 
anything near unto mine age.’ ‘ Well, then,’ quoth Master 
Moore, ‘ how say you in this matter? What think you to be 
the cause of these shelves and flats that stop up Sandwich 
Haven?’ ‘ Forsooth, sir,’ quoth he,‘ I am anold man. I 
think that Tenterden’s steeple is the cause of Goodwin 
Sands. For Iam an old man, sir,’ quoth he, ‘and I may 
remember the building of Tenterden stegple, and I may 
remember when there was no steeple at all there ; and before 
that Tenterden steepie was in building there was no manner 
of speaking of any flats or sands that stopped the haven, 
and, therefore, I think that Tenterden steeple is the cause of 
the destroying and decay of Sandwich Haven.’”’ Grose 
says that Fuller observes, ‘‘ One story is good till another 
is told.” That other is this:—*‘‘ Time out of mind money 
was constantly collected out of this county to fence the east 
banks thereof against the eruptions of the seas, and such 
sums were deposited in the hands of the Bishop of Roches- 
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ter; but, because the sea had been very quiet for many years, 
without any encroaching, the Bishop commuted that money 
to the building of a steeple and the use of a church at 
Tenterden. Through this diversion of the money, the sea 
afterwards brake in upon Goodwin Sands.” 
“ The Tracies have always the wind in their faces.” 
Sir William Tracy was one of the knights implicated in the 
murder of St. Thomas of Canterbury, and it is recorded that 
when, in after years, he would have gone on a pilgrimage, in 
order to expiate his crime, the wind always obstructed the 
progress of his ship, the vessels of that day not being well 
adapted for what is called “‘ turning to windward.” Tradi- 
tion says that the punishment was extended to all the mem- 
bers of the family whenever they travelled either by land or 
water. Fuller observes that if this was so it must have been, 
in hot weather, a blessing instead of a curse, exempting, as 
it did, the females of that family from the expense and 
trouble of buying and using a fan. 
“As great as the Devil and the Earl of Kent.” 


The infamous character borne by the celebrated Ear! 
Godwin probably suggested his intimacy with the Evil 
One. Used to denote any unusual degree of friendship. 
“A Kentish stomach.” 
The healthy nature of the inhabitants of Kent enabled them 
to enjoy food which others less robust could not. It is 
recorded of the farmers of ancient days in the lower part of 
Kent, that their pork was so fat that they were compelled, 
when eating it, to use chin pans to catch the grease. 
“ Fogge’s feast.” 
Used when hospitality is deficient. A member of this family 
having invited his friends and neighbours to a banquet, 
through some mistake on the part of the servitors, only a 
portion of the provisions were served. 
“The strong man of Kent” 
was one William Joy, who died in 1734. 
“ The holy maid of Kent” 
was the fanatic, Elizabeth Barton, executed in 1534. 
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“ The fair maid of Kent” 
was the wife of Edward the Black Prince. Drayton, in his 
poem, ** Dowsabell,” makes proverbial allusion to the gentle 
daughters of Kent :— 
“ Her features all as fresh above 


As is the grasse that growes by Dove ; 
And lythe as lasse of Kent.” 


Sir Roger Twysden, in his journal (published in Archao- 
logia Cantiana), alludes to the destruction, by the Committee 
for Kent, of the fine young pollard timber on his estate, as 
being contrary to the old Kentish proverb :— 


“ T’ oke that growes on the father’s head 
Is as good tymber as ever was bread.” 


> 


Cromwell and the Saddle * Letter of Charles J. 
By E. B. CHANCELLOR. 
PART J. 

tt ge resolution of the Army to bring Charles the First 
to trial (if that mock tribunal which they held may 
be so designated) disconcerted every plan which the King 
and his adherents might have made to treat with their 
enemies, and it threw a stain on the characters of Cromwell 
and Ireton which has baffled the efforts even of their parti- 
sans to remove. Of this important subject I first find the 
following notice in the Memoirs of Ashburnham,t which 
appears to throw some light upon this mysterious trans- 
action :—‘* Cromwell and Ireton desired that the King would 
not be discouraged, for they would never give over their 
thoughts of serving him; although there were but six men 
of the whole army to stand to them, they would dispute the 

King’s interest to the utmost of their lives and fortunes.” 
Here we have both Cromwell and Ireton’s determination 

to serve the King, come what may. 

But it appears later on from Ashburnham, that “they 
So called because it was supposed to have been intercepted by 


Cromwell and Ireton in a stable at the Blue Boar Inn, Holborn. 
t Ashburnham’s Narrative, 2 vols., 1830. 
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withdrew themselves gradually from serving the King,”* but 
he cannot tell for what reason, and only says: ‘‘ The 
vizards of these men seeming now to be ill set on, if not 
altogether taken off.”’*t Further on he writes, ‘ Colonel 
Deane told me privately from them ( for neither Cromwell nor 
Ireton would speak with us) that they feared the army would 
now be of another temper,” &c. ;{ and again he says: “‘ Being 
commanded by His Majesty to desire from Cromwell and 
Ireton that he might remove from Stoke to one of his own 
houses, they told me (with very severe countenances) he 
should go if he pleased to Oatlands, but that they had met 
with sufficient proof that the King had not only abetted and 
fomented the differences between them and their enemies by 
commanding all his party to take conditions under (the then) 
Parliament and City, but that likewise he had had (at that 
instant) a treaty with the Scots, when he made the greatest 
profession to close with them ; for the justification of which 
they affirmed that they had both his and the Queen’s letters 
to make it good, which were great allays to their thoughts of 
serving him, and did very much justify the general misfor- 
tune he lived under, having the reputation of little faith in 
his dealings.” This last Ashburnham calls ‘‘a_ scandal 
raised by themselves the better to support and gain advan- 
tage to their horrid designs, but I would presume so much 
upon His Majesty’s innocency in both these points, as if 
they would produce the proofs upon which those informations 
were grounded, and that they shall from thence appear to be 
clear, His Majesty should quit his expectations, not only of 
being restored by their means, but from receiving any advan- 


* Scott and Farrer say of Cromwell that he “secretly conducted the 
measures of the army, while he apparently exclaimed against their 
violence,” &c. (‘* History of England,” p. 331.) 

+ “Il sembloit que les négociations d’un bon accommodement fussent 
bien avancées, lorsque le Général Ireton, qui faisant semblant d’étre 
brouillé avec Fairfax s’estoit retiré au Chateau de Winsor, fit par écrit une 
remontrance au Parlement et au peuple, pour les dissuader de faire aucune 
paix ou tréve avec le Roy, mais d'exterminer sa personne et la Royauté.” 
(“ Conspirations d’Angleterre,” &c., 1680, p. 166.) 

} Ludlow’s Memoirs, 1750, pp. 196-7. 
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tage whatever from them; so strongly was I persuaded that 
they could not fasten upon the King the least colour of truth 
in that charge,” &c. We see by these extracts, how, after pro- 
mising faithfully to serve the King, Cromwell and Ireton not 
long after deserted him, and the reasons they then gave were 
very different from their ultimate ones. Here they complain 
of the King ‘“‘ commanding his party.’"” Was Charles in a 
position to command a party—a party, too, that had been 
dispersed? But they say nothing of the ridiculous story of 
Charles making use of Cromwell and then getting rid of him, 
which is one of the chief reasons which Cromwell afterwards 
gave for his defection. 

Berkeley,* noticing the defection, says (after relating how 
he met by appointment a general officer behind the Garter 
Inn, but whose name he does not give), ‘‘ I then inquired what 
was the reason of this horrid change; what had the King 
done to deserve it? He said, ‘ Nothing ;’t and that to our 
grief: for we would leap for joy if we could have any advan- 
tage against him. I have pleaded hard against the resolution 
this day; but have been laughed at for my pains.’’} : 

Here we have indeed a sufficient proof of Cromwell's 
perfidy, from one of his own men—this indeed seems the 
strongest evidence against him. Guizot, who notices this 
story, makes no comments on it, which however is not 
singular, as the authorities he may have consulted had 
perhaps not retained it, as so few have done; he, in fact, 
relates the story as though he had not the least idea of 
impeaching its veracity. : 

Hume, on the other hand, gives a long note, in which he 
says :—‘‘ There prevails a story that Cromwell intercepted a 
letter written to the Queen, where the King said that he 
would first raise and then destroy Cromwell. But besides 
that this conduct seems to contradict the character of the 
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* Berkeley’s Memoirs, appended to Ashburnham’s Narrative. 

+ The ¢fadics are mine. 

t Also Ludlow Memoirs. He says, “ For my part I am inclined to 
believe that his (Cromwell’s) son, Ireton, never intended to close with the 
King," &c. 
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King, it is on other accounts totally unworthy of credit.’’* 
He also quotes the story from Carte’s ‘‘ Life of Ormond,” 
which is similar to that given in ‘‘ The Life of Lord Orrery.” 

Sir Philip Warwick, in his Memoirs, says that ‘“‘ Cromwell, 
notwithstanding his protestations, kept himself in the dark,” 
&c., but does not mention the letter as being the cause of 
his defection. Timbs, in a notice of it in his ‘* Historic 
Ninepins,” quotes Carte’s account and calls it a “‘ legendary 
tale.” In other works of his he notices the story, but makes 
no further comments, nor quotes fresh authorities. Disraeli 
is, of course, on this subject, one of the most authentic 
authorities we have. He wrote to discover the truth, and 
not as a party historian—he had indeed to “grapple for 
truth among sturdy antagonists.”+ He says, on this subject, 
in a chapter wholly devoted to it (which, by the bye, shows 
the importance which he attached to it):—‘‘ An intercepted 
letter is supposed to have decided Cromwell and Ireton to 
abondon the King. Rumours and stories from the most 
opposite quarters, pretending to disclose its contents, refute 
themselves by their contradictory intelligence, and show how 
everyone seems at liberty in a secret history to invent what 
they choose. The existence of a document which may 
possibly have existed becomes problematical.” He then 
quotes from Herbert’s Memoirs :—‘‘ Herbert gives a rumour 
that the great officers, or, as the Presbyterians now began to 
call them, the Grandees of the Army, had carried on their 
design to restore the King till, by violating a seal and open- 
ing a letter from the Queen, they obtained intelligence of the 
Duke of Hamilton’s preparations in Scotland; but this, 
Herbert observes, did not occur till about a year afterwards. 
However, it is clear that such a correspondence might have 
discovered ‘ the preparations’ long ere that important event. 
In their subsequent interview with the King, the officers put 





* He further says, “It was first told by Roger Coke, a very passionate 
and foolish historian, who wrote, too, so late as King William’s reign, and 
even he mentions it only as a mere rumour, or hearsay, without any known 
foundation.” 

+ The Preface to third vol. of ‘Commentaries on the Life and Reign 
of Charles I.” 
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the question and the King concealed the intelligence. On 
this evidence of his duplicity they decided that he was no 
longer to be trusted.” Disraeli then gives the account which 
Cromwell told Lord Orrery, that of sending two men to 
intercept the letter, which they had been told was to be 
carried by a man, sewn up in his saddle. Cromwell says, 
“Our two great men,” when it was undoubtedly, according 
to other authorities, Ireton and himself—this is what is 
called unreservedly satisfying Lord Orrery’s curiosity.” 

Further on Disraeli notes, ‘“‘ The letter must have con- 
tained a great deal more than Cromwell is made to say to 
colour their sudden desertion ;” and ‘‘ It is not in the nature 
of human possibilities that Charles should ever have con- 
signed to paper such a vulgar and villanous artifice ; and 
farther, he says, ‘‘ It is so repulsively incompatible with the 
scrupulous and rigid notions of honour of the man.”t 

Speaking of Baron Maseres’ ideas on this subject, whom 
he calls ‘‘a most candid judge,”’ Disraeli says ‘‘ he (Maseres) 
can find no evidence of such a letter, and gives no credence 
to the popular story ;”’ and he also says that Hume declares 
that ‘‘the story of this intercepted letter stands on no 
manner of foundation,” and he winds up by saying, “ All 
these various rumours of an intercepted letter look much like 
a clumsy expedient of the party to save their own honour at 
the cost of the honour of Charles.” 

Knight, in his ‘‘ History of England,” gives a somewhat 
theatrical account of the supposed interception, and observes, 
‘* The contents of the letter thus described do not appear to 
us sufficiently important to have caused the resolution of 
Cromwell and Ireton for the King’s destruction;” and 
further on, ‘‘ Those who carefully examine the intricate and 
discordant narratives of this exact period will probably come 
to the conclusion that there were more imperative motives 


* Disraeli's “ Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I.,” vol. 
Vv. pp. 324, 325, &c. This tale is also noticed with others in “England 
under the House of Stuart,” 1840. 

+ This is in reference to a phrase supposed to have been inserted in 


the letter that “instead of a silken garter, Cromwell should have a 
hempen cord.” 
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for Cromwell breaking off his intercourse with the King than 
his own personal mortification at being promised a hempen 
cord instead of a silken garter.* He was fast losing his 
influence over the Army.” This last has always appeared to 
me to be the primary cause for the story which he circulated, 
and which at first appeared probable to those who were 
unacquainted with the character of Charles the First. 

In a little interesting and scarce work, entitled ‘“‘A Brief 
View of the late Troubles and Confusions in England,” &c., 
by Younger, 1660, the author, who writes from personal 
observation, says, ‘‘ The Army fearing the Parliament would 
agree with the King, and re-establish him in his throne 
(though the conditions were extreme hard on his side), they 
first publish that shameless, vile remonstrance at St. Albans, 
November 16th, 1648, wherein they declare their resolution 
to question the King for his life.” 

Sir William Dugdale, in his “‘ History of the late Troubles 
in England,” gives a somewhat lengthy account of this sub- 
ject, and as I have every reason to believe that he was a 
faithful historian, I quote it at length, in order to refute by 
good evidence this calumny. I give Dugdale’s own words :— 
‘*And now, before I proceed further in this historical dis- 
course, there are two malicious scandals wherewith these 
wicked men have endeavoured to bespot his (Charles’s) 
precious memory. ‘he first is, that to colour these, their 
most perfidious and barbarous dealings, they have not stuck 
to say that Cromwell had a real purpose (after the King was 
so taken at Holdenby) to restore him to his just rights (as 
hath been already observed) with this condition, that he 
should wholly rely upon him and his party, and not endea- 
vour to procure any aid from the Scots for that purpose. 
But, that after he was brought to Hampton Court, a certain 
letter from the Queen was intercepted by them and privately 
opened, the contents whereof were that she did thereby 


* Jesse says, “ There is a tradition of a secret compact by which, on 
the restoration of the King to his rights, Cromwell was to receive £10,000 
a year, the Earldom of Essex, and the Garter.” (“England under the 
Stuarts.”) 
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acquaint him that the Scots were raising, or preparing to 
raise, an army in order to his restoration, or expressions to 
that effect ; and, that Cromwell having seen this letter, and 
made it up again so artificially that no violation of the seal 
could appear, conveyed it to the King, and the next morning 
sent Ireton on purpose to His Majesty to enquire of him 
what he knew of any hostile preparations then in hand by 
the Scots to the purpose aforesaid, to whom the King briefly 
saying, that he did neither know nor believe anything thereof, 
Ireton returned with this answer, and that thereupon both 
of them concluding that His Majesty was not to be further 
trusted, they did henceforth resolve to proceed against him 
as hath been already shewed.”” He then goes on to show the 
incompatibility of these statements, and he brings forward a 
great many arguments to prove that it could not have taken 
place. And truly how are we to reconcile this account with 
others I have quoted? Here it says, a letter from the Queen, 
which certainly coincides with Herbert’s statement, but is at 
variance with the story of the letter from the King, said in 
most accounts, and in Cromwell’s own version of the tale, 
to have caused the defection. And then in Herbert it is 
affirmed that “they obtained intelligence of the Duke of 
Hamilton's preparations in Scotland, but which did not 
occur till a year afterwards.” But here, in Dugdale, we 
have the “ hostile preparations in hand by the Scots.” All 
this is certainly in opposition to the truth, and only proves 
more fully the incompatibility of the story. The whole 
argument will be found in Dugdale’s folio. There was 
certainly a report that letters from the Queen had been 
discovered, as we have seen before in Ashburnham’s Narra- 
tive, but in no other account that I have come across, 
except Herbert’s and Dugdale’s, were they supposed to have 
caused the defection of Cromwell and Ireton. 

Thus, as if one fictitious tale was not enough to screen his 
double dealing, Cromwell invents another, and they com- 
pletely contradict themselves in the facts by their abstruse 
and inconsistent statements. 

Thus are historians puzzled: when looking for the truth 
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amongst hidden facts, they, as it were, turn up the dust of 
falsehood and calumny, which so blinds them that they see 
with difficulty that for which they are hunting. 

(To be continued.) 


A 


Recent Discoveries at Rome. 


Pe smears the past year many objects of interest, and 
historical remains, have been brought to light in 
the great public and private works now going on in Rome. 

Some most interesting discoveries have taken place at 
Ostia, the ancient port of Rome; these will be described in a 
future number. 

On the large piece of ground between the Via Serpenti 
and the Via Mazarino, fronting the Via Nazionale and 
extending back as far as Sta. Agata, on the eastern slope of 
that part of the Quirinal Hill which curves towards the 
Viminal, some interesting excavations have been carried out 
in putting in the foundations for the new National Bank. 
Remains of the Baths of Constantine were found on the Via 
Nazionale side; with an old paved road separating the baths 
from private property. Facing the Via Mazarino was a 
large miller’s and baker's, consisting of two large halls and 
other chambers paved like the road with polygonal blocks of 
lava; several cornmills were found with the two parts, meta 
and catillus, perfect. From the Pistrinum, towards the Via 
Serpenti, were the remains of the house of Tiberius Julius 
Frugi, Questor, Prefect of the Military, and Pro-Magister of 
the College of the Fratres Arvales in the days of Marcus 
Aurelius :— 

Ti. Julio. tl. F. COR . FRUGI 
fraTRI . ARV . PRO 

praEF . AER. MIL 

trib. pl. canD . LEG. LEG. VII 
gem leg. aug .pR. PR. PROVIN 
ciarum b A TICAE.PONTI 
bitinIL@ . ASL 

D. QV 

Stori 1ET 
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The walls showed traces of frescoing, which were much 
faded ; the nymphzum walls represented flowers, fruits, and 
foliage, with fluted columns at each end. A niche contained 
a painting of Esculapius with the serpent in his hand, the 
tail being under the left foot; the figure is clothed in tunic 
and palliwm (Greek toga), whilst a circular green nimbus 
surrounds the head ; beneath was Pegasus and the fountain of 
Hippocrene with the nymphs, each of whom had a nimbus. 

A nude statue of Antinous was found in a small chamber; 
it had evidently been brought here to be cleaned up, the 
lower part showing that for a long time it had lain in water, 
and from its inscription it doubtless came from a villa 
of Lucius Funisulanus Vettonianus near Nomentum, where 
it had been erected by a College of Augustales. 

NISVLA 
FVNISVLAN 
FVNISVLANV 
AVGVSTALES 
DNDERA . ET . MENSURAS. PO 
DEDER 
EM . EXEDRAM. MARMORIBVS 





An inscription was found to Agrippina the younger, 
daughter of Germanicus, mother of Nero and wife of 
Claudius; and to Flavia Domitilla, the wife of Vespasian. 

AGRIPPINA. Flavia A. DOMITILIla aVGusta 
DIVI.CLAVD .Imp CAESAr 
GERMANIC. VespASIANI. Augusti uxor 
APOLLONIN.VG 

COLLEGIO. ITATI . DOMV 


A bust of Marcus Aurelius was also found in these 
excavations. 

A bronze bath weighing 2000 pounds has been found 
between the Via Merulana and the Via Leopardi in some 
bath chambers ; it was placed above an hypocaustus. 

A bronze wine strainer was found at the Marmorata, with a 
beautiful bronze lamp with reliefs. 

A sleeping Cupid with the spoil of Hercules has been found 
in the prolongation of the Via Serpenti; also the head of 
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a man; several inscriptions; and remains of a house with 
frescoed walls were discovered. 
Under the house No. 15 Via Torre de’ Conti a beautiful 

group of the three Graces was found, but unfortunately the 
1 the heads were missing. 
a At the Strozzi Palace some extensive brick walls have been 
found ; also an arch of brick springing from travertine piers. 
They belonged to the Therme of Agrippa. 

Some fragments of inscriptions taken from the Theatre of 
Marcellus were discovered at the Pons Cestius, on the island 
of the Tiber. Also one of Trajan, commemorating his 
foundation of the Orphan Schools throughout Italy. 

CAES 
V2. TRA 
NT. MAX. TRI 
PVERI. BT. PVELIz 
0. EIVS.CIV 
TE.PLEBL 
OVIDENT 

On the Via Larga, between the Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
and the Chiesa Nuova, in making a drain, the following 
inscription came to light, with part of a statue :— 

PRO. SALVTE . ET. VICTORIA. M.AVR 
ANTONINI. AVG. ET. COMMODI. C&S. TOTI 
VSQ. DOMVS. EIVS . GAMIANVS . AVG . LIB 
VT. RAT.STAT.SIGNVM. TRIBIE . 

POSVIT. 

This indicates a shrine to Hecate, or Diana Trivia, as the 
Romans called her. ‘‘ Diana est ab eo dicta Trivia, quod in 
trivio fere ponitur in oppidis Grecis.”” (Varro L. L. vii. 16.) 

It was dedicated by Gamianus, freedman of Marcus 
Aurelius, in 176. At the same place was also found in May 
last a statue of Mercury, an imitation of the Hermes of 
| Polycletus in the Belvedere of the Vatican. 

S. RUSSELL FORBEs. 
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fFolk-lore of British Wirds. 


HE Rev. C. Swainson has produced a work * which 
ought not only to be welcomed by antiquarians and 
students of folk-lore, but also to have a place assigned to it 
in the library of every country house in the kingdom. 
The old rustic names of our British birds may be doomed to 
oblivion, but they are still sufficiently a part of the living speech 
of the people to have been constantly heard by anyone who 
has lived long in the country, and in many this collection 
of them will awaken pleasant memories of childhood, when 
we ourselves should have said that we had been to look at 
the mavis' nest, or that the cushat had been heard in the 
wood. The rural namesare often happily descriptive, and if 
at times they show a droll endeavour to imitate the cry or 
song of the bird, at others they are more poetic, both in 
sound and sense, than the approved term. The habit of 
rustics of imagining a likeness between the cry of a bird and 
some word or name with which they are familiar is illustrated 
by a case which comes within our own recollection. The 
labourers working on a glebe farm where there was a large 
rookery were firmly convinced that one of the rooks, which 
cawed in a shrill, peculiar manner, was constantly repeating 
‘Parker!’ that being the name of one of their number. 

A mere list of local names would have been of great value, 
but Mr. Swainson’s book is much more than this. With much 
industry and judgment, he has arranged in a readable form 
the chief superstitions and legends, both English and foreign, 
which are attached to each bird. Some birds owe a large 
debt of gratitude to popular prejudice, which has gone all 
in their favour ; others, on the contrary, have been from time 
immemorial so evilly spoken of and so persistently persecuted 
that it is a wonder if their species still survives. First 
among the former class is, of course, the robin. We do not 
altogether agree with the author when he says, ‘‘ The respect 
with which the robin is regarded throughout Europe is 





* The Folk-lore and Provincial Names of British Birds. 
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probably due to its colour.” Surely the fact that he is the 
tamest and most sociable of all wild birds counts for some- 
thing in the affection which he engenders, though it may be 
argued that his tameness is simply the hereditary conse- 
quence of the good treatment he has received. We are 
sorry to say that this good treatment by no means extends 
“*throughout Europe.’ In Italy robins may be seen hanging 
up for sale in the poulterers’ shops with all the other little 
feathered victims. The only bird which is looked upon as in 
any way sacred in Italy is, so far as we know, the swallow, 
which is dedicated to the Madonna. In general, sacred 
birds will be found to have two sets of legends, one of great 
antiquity, the other of Christian origin. The latter set 
represents them as having rendered some service to our 
Saviour on the way to Calvary, or on the Cross. By the 
earlier legends they are distinguished as fire-bearers, and 
hence are sacred to the god Donar. In their connection 
with fire was seen the cause of the robin’s red breast and the 
woodpecker’s red head. It seems singular that amongst the 
rewards promised to the robin in a Breton story quoted by 
Mr. Swainson we read, “‘ blue as heaven shall be thy eggs; ” 
as everyone knows that the bird’s eggs are not blue, and the 
mistake is of a kind rarely found in folk-lore. We may just 
notice, too, that we have some doubts as to whether the 
singing-bird mentioned in the Chippeway story (p. 13) was 
really a robin, as we have always understood that the 
American bird which bears that name can hardly utter a 
note. 

One bird is alike the object of honour and persecution. 
“* The wren, the wren, the king of birds,” is unquestionably 
a lightning bird, sacred to Donar; but, like some other 
crowned heads, it pays dearly for its rank. The hunting of 
the wren on Christmas Day is one of the old customs which 
we would most gladly see abandoned, but which is still 
extant over a large part of Europe. It is certain that the 
practice recalls some ancient sacrificial rite, and that it is 
based on the idea, so strongly rooted in all early commu- 
nities, that the most esteemed, the most valuable person or 
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thing should be chosen for sacrifice. In modern times, after 
the boys have slain the wren, they take it round,as an excuse 
for asking tor largess, as Greek children did, and do, take 
round the swallow; a fact mentioned by the author, though 
he omits to state that the Jackdaw was also carried about in 
the same fashion in ancient Greece. 

Owls and the crow tribe have been placed almost uni- 
versally without the pale of human sympathy. It is wonder- 
ful whatcruel and cowardly acts even educated persons have 
becn known to commit under the influence of the super- 
stitious fear inspired by these birds. Some years ago it was 
recorded in the biography of a well-known man of letters that 
he actually killed, or caused to be killed, atame raven which 
he imagined “looked ” at him. Somewhat similar is the 
following story, for which we can vouch: In 1852 Victor 
Emanuel'’s Queen (an Austrian Princess) spent some time 
at the Hétel Croce di Malta at Spezia. The proprietor had 
two favourite crows, which the Queen so much disliked that 
she induced him to send them away. At first, they were 
taken to short distances, but they always came back; then 
they were taken to Sardinia, but they returned home again. 
After that, the poor things were hidden away in a place of 
confinement, where, before very long, they died. 

In conclusion, it may be worth while to point out that in 
saying that Dante observed the habit of the lark of dropping 
to the earth at the end of its song, Mr. Swainson has been 
led astray by a mistranslation. Dante does not say that the 
lark drops to earth, but that it remains silent, satiate with 
sweetness. The beautiful lines, which were so dear to 
Walter Savage Landor, run thus:— 

““ Qual lodoletta, che in aere si spazia, 


Prima cantando, e poi tace contenta 
Dell’ ultima dolcezza che la sazia.” 


E. MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. 


£ 
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Che Literature of Almanacs. 
By H. R. PLomer. 
PART 11. 

(Concluded from pf. 24, ante.) 
HARTON, however, was by no means Lilly's only 
antagonist. On the appearance of his Ephemeris 
for 1648 it was answered by one H. Johnson, terming 
himself a student in Astrology, in a pamphlet which he 
called ‘‘ Anti Merlinus; or a Confutation of Mr. W. Lillie’s 

Predictions for this year 1648.” 

In 1651 there appeared a work signed “ Philastrologus,” 
called * Lillie’s ApeWhipt,” and among the Roxburgh ballads 
is one entitled, ‘‘ England’s Monethly Observations and pre- 
dictions for the year of our blessed Saviour 1653. Foretold 
by those two famous astrologers of our age Mr. W. L. & Mr. 
Culpeper.” He was also assailed by Gadbury in a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘ The Spurious Prognosticator unmasked. Beinga 
short examen of the manifold errors published by W. L. 
in his Merlin 1659,” and in 1675 by an anonymous writer, 
in a work entitled ‘‘ Bentivolio Philo- Huff-Lash.” 

Amongst Booker's numerous assailants was one Rich. Baker, 
who in 1661 had set forth a ‘‘ Catholic Almanac.” It had 
not succeeded, however, so well as Booker’salmanac. He 
therefore attacked Booker in a pamphlet which is said to have 
caused great amusement at the time, entitled, “‘ Booker Re- 
buked ; or, Animadversions upon Booker’s Telescopium 
Cranicum, or Ephemeris, 1665, which is very erroneous.” 
John Partridge figured during that century as the author of 
a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Flagitiosus Mercurius Flagellus,” 
which consisted of two parts, and was a bitter tirade against 
one George Parker. 

That the contentions of those several writers should have 
been held up to ridicule was but natural, and accordingly we 
find that in 1652 a pamphlet appeared bearing the following 
curious title: ‘A Faire in Spittle Fields, where all the Knick 
Knacks of Astrology are Exposed to open sale, to all that 
will see for their Love and buy for their Money. Where 
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first, Mr. William Lilley presents you with his pack wherein 
he hath tosell . . . Second, Nicholas Culpeper brings 
under his velvet coat . . . Third, Mr. Bowker unlocked 
his Pack, wherein is . . . ‘ Writtenby J. B. Gent., and 
printed by J. C. in the yeere 1652.’” 

The satire, which was in verse, portray those writers 
coming to the fair, opening their packs, and crying up their 
wares, which, however, nobody would buy. A copy of this 
curious work is to be seen in the British Museum Library. 

The latter half of the seventeenth century witnessed the 
foundation of the celebrated emblematical sheets, known as 
the ‘‘ Oxford Almanacs,” which gave rise to: no small 
amount of literature. The only work, however, that I find in 
the seventeenth century was a pamphlet or sheet, probably 
printed at Oxford in the year 1674, and entitled, ‘‘ A Hue and 
Cry after Good Friday.” 

It is pleasant to turn away from those troublous times 
and their ceaseless bickerings to the clearer atmosphere of 
the eighteenth century. At the threshold we meet with a work 
which passed under a very misleading title. It was called 
‘The Reformed Kalendar;” but, asthe title-page went on 
to inform the curious reader, it was in reality ‘“‘ an essay 
towards altering our Julian Kalendar to a nearer conformity 
with truth. . . . With an Exampler thereof fitted for 
the year 1704.” The writer was about half a century ahead 
of his day, for it proposed an alteration very similar to that 
which afterwards took place. 

One of the most prominent events of that century was 
the attack made by Dean Swift upon John Partridge, the 
almanac-maker. In the course of it he published two 
pamphlets under the name of Isaac Bickerstaff in addition 
to what is known as Bickerstaff's almanac; but, as I have 
already spoken at some length on that subject in my article 
on “ Satirical Almanacs,’’* I shall not pursue it further now. 

In 1702 there appeared a sheet adorned with woodcuts, 
entitled, “‘ Hieroglyphica Sacra Oxoniensia . . . being an 


* See vol. ix. pp. 27 and 156. 
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explanation of the Christchurch Almanacks since the com- 
mencement of this century.” So again in 1706 a pamphlet 
was published called ‘‘ The Oxford Almanack Explained,” 
and, in 1712, ‘‘ The Oxford Almanack Explained; or, the 
emblems of it unriddled. Together with some Prefatory 
account of the emblems of the two preceding years. Ina 
letter toa Friend. London: Printed for S. Popping at the 
Raven, in Paternoster Row, 1711. Price 3d.” Those 
“explanations” took the form of political satires, and it was 
seldom that the authors ventured to append their names. 
However, I find that in 1755 there was published, ‘‘ A Proper 
Explanation of the Oxford Almanack for this present year, 
1755, wherein the malicious and factious insinuations of that 
emblematical performance are exposed to the view of the 
world. By Bb. Buckler.” 

Other ‘‘ explanations ” were published in the magazines 
of the day. ,Thus, in a volume of the London Magazine 
for 1746,” in ‘“‘ The Monthly Chronologer” for January is ‘* An 
Explanation of the Oxford Almanack, 1746,” and in the 
appendix to the same volume is the ‘‘ Explanation” for the 
year 1747- I have ventured to transcribe the last of those, 
as it may possibly interest some of my readers. 

‘‘ The building represents St. Edmund’s Hall, which con- 
sists of one court or Quadrangle, lying open to the South ; 
the Refectorium, or Public Hall and Library, make part 
of the West Wing, and the Chapel and Library make part 
of the East; four busts are placed immediately below the 
building, representing—1. The Right Rev. Sir George 
Flemming, Bart., the present Lord Bishop of Carlisle, who 
was educated in this hall, and to which he hath lately been a 
benefactor; 2. The Rev. Dr. Robert Tomlinson, Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, Rector of Wickham in Durham, another 
member of the same hall. by whose munificence the greatest 
part of the North side of the Quadrangle hath been lately re- 
built ; 3. The Rev. Dr. John Rawlinson, formerly Principal 
of the Hall; 4. The Right Worshipful Sir George Thorold, 
some time Lord Mayor of London. Dr. Rawlinson and Sir 
George endowed the hall with Exhibitions. 
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‘Under the first column of the Kalendar are placed the arms 
of the Hall, being the arms of St. Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; and, under the second, are those of Queen’s 
College, to whom the patronage of the Hall belongs. The 
principal figures in the lower part of the compartment repre- 
sent her late Majesty Queen Anne, to whom the very learned 
Principal Dr. John Mills is presenting his Greek Testament. 
On one side of the throne is the portrait of that loyal and 
learned judge, David Jenkins, of Hensol, who had his 
academical learning at this place; and on the other is 
that of the late Bishop Kennet, who was some time Vice- 
Principal, and enrich’d the Library with several curious 
books. Below Judge Jenkins, Thomas Herne, A.M., is 
drawn at full length, who for many years studied Antiquities 
in this Hall; and on the opposite side under Bishop Kennet, 
Mr. Principal Penton is distinguished, by holding the plan of 
the Chapel and Library, which were built at a great expense 
by his own generosity, and the contributions he obtained from 
others.” 

I feel sure that there must have been many more pamphlets 
and sheets printed concerning those Oxford Almanacs; but 
those above noted constitute all that I have come across at 
present. 

Another feature of the eighteenth century was the growth 
of what I can give no other name than appendages to 
almanacs. For instance, in 1704, one J. Tipper, a school- 
master of Nottingham, started a work called ‘‘The Lady’s 
Diary, or Women’s Almanack.” It contained, besides the 
calendar, a great number of racy stories, enigmas, and 
scientific problems for solution, and had an extraordinary 
amount of success, being continued in fact until late in the 
present century. The editor found that the limits of the 
** Diary” would not contain all the contributions that flowed 
in upon him. Accordingly, in 1748, he published another 
work called, “‘ The Gentleman and Lady's Palladium,” 
which was similar in every respect to the “ Lady’s Diary.” 
In 1759, that work was entitled: ‘The Gentleman and 
Lady’s Military Palladium,” from the fact that it commenced 
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with “A Plan of the Military Art . . . dedicated to His 
Excellency Marshal Lord Viscount Ligonier ;" and in 1764, 
it was called ‘‘The Palladium Enlarged (Price 2s.) .. . 
Completing the plan of all former Palladiums . . . Adapted 
for the use of seamen. By the author of the Royal Astro- 
nomer and Navigator.” Nor was this all the literature called 
forth by the ‘‘ Lady’s Diary,” for in 1774 there appeared :— 
“The Diarian Repository, or Mathematical Register contain- 
ing a collection of all the Mathematical Questions published 
in the ‘Lady’s Diary’ from .. . 1704 to 1760 with their 
solutions. Bya Society of Mathematicians.” The following 
year, 1775, the then editor of the “ Diary,” Mr. C. Hutton, 
published a work called the “‘ Diarian Miscellany,” another 
collection of extracts, and from 1788 to 1806, there appeared 
annually, “‘ A Supplement to the Lady's Diary,” containing 
a list of all the enigmas, from the beginning of that work in 
1704, also edited by C. Hutton. 

In the same way the needs of the time had brought into 
existence another class of works which I can only class under 
the foregoing heading of appendages to almanacs. I mean 
the large number of Kalendars and Registers, Companions 
and Supplements to Almanacs, which were published 
annually during the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
and have been continued to our own day. ‘They were usually 
published in I2mo. size, and with either Rider’s or Gold- 
smith’s Almanac, and they contained a miscellaneous mass 
of information, such as is now given in the pages of 
“Whittaker.” As an illustration, I may mention the 
“Court and City Register.” The number for 1743 con- 
sisted of four parts, each having a separate title-page. First 
came Rider’s Almanac, then a list of all the members of 
Parliament, then the Court Register; and lastly, lists of the 
Army and Navy. 

One of the curiosities of that class of literature was the 
“* Lady’s Complete Pocket-Book for 1769.” I transcribe the 
title-page, and only regret that the copy I have seen was so 
imperfect that I can give no more detailed account of it :— 

“The Lady’s Complete Pocket-Book. . . . Containing, 
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1. Of Modesty: with an amiable Instance thereof in an 
lonian Virgin: addressed to the Fair. 2. A Methodical 
Memorandum Book. 3. An Index to the year 1769, contain- 
ing the Holidays and remarkable days, etc. 4. Moral 
Reflections on the Passion of Love, Precepts for Conjugal 
Happiness, addressed to a Lady on her marriage. 5. Serious 
Reflections on Life. How to ease ourselves of the Plague 
and mischances of negligent servants. Observations on 
Indecent Practices. To Stella, in answer to her questions. 
Verses on a Female Skull. 6. The Favourite New Songs 
sung tn the year 17608, at Ranelagh House, Vauxhall Gardens, 
and other polite concerts, both public and private. 7. An easy 
bill of Fare for Dinner and supper, every Month in the year. 
Some Good and useful receipts. Instructions for dancing 
the cotillons. Country dances for the Year 1769. Market- 
ing and other Tables necessary for the Fair sex, etc., etc., 
etc.” 

Only the article on Modesty, the Memorandum Book, and 
table 3 remained of that volume. Items 6 and 7 would be 
interesting reading at this distance of time; to say nothing 
of knowing ‘‘ How to ease ourselves of the Plague and 
mischances of negligent servants.” 

I have noticed that it was usual to bind with those 
Registers and Kalendars Rider’s or Goldsmith’s Almanac, 
but in 1751 I find *‘ A Companion to the Almanac” with 
this remarkable note: ‘‘ Proper to be bound with all the 
almanacs but Rider's and Goldsmith’s.” This was probably 
done to give the work greater notoriety, but doubtless the 
plan failed. It is certainly a very noteworthy fact that 
though Rider’s and Goldsmith’s Almanacs, which began in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and were certainly 
the most popular works of the kind throughout the eight- 
eenth century, nothing whatever appears to be known con- 
cerning the authors of them. A correspondent put the 
question concerning Rider's in the fourth series of Notes 
and Queries, but elicited no response. I have comic to the 
conclusion that Cardanus Rider was a pseudonym; but 
such cannot be the case with Goldsmith. 
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Among the pens that have been engaged on the literature 
of almanacs during the present century are those of Mr. J. 
©. Halliwell (now Halliwell-Phillips), and the late Mr. 
Augustus De Morgan, both of whom have compiled Com- 
panions to Almanacs. 

I shall conclude this paper by referring briefly to a little 
tract, published anonymously in 1871, and entitled “ Entered 
at Stationers’ Hall.” In it the author recites the gigantic 
monopoly of almanacs enjoyed by the Stationers’ Company 
during two centuries, and deals very severely with the 
management of that Company at the present day. 


WR 
Gn Dd Political Broadside. 


E have lately had shown to us one of these curious 
old specimens of Broadside literature, apparently 
printed in 1683. It was authorised to be sold ‘“‘at 
the Entrance into the Old Spring-Garden near Charing- 
Cross,” and is entitled ‘A New List of all the Conspirators 
that have been Seiz’d (and where Committed), since the Dis- 
covery of the Horrid and Bloody Plot, Contriv’'d by the 
Phanaticks against the Lives of His Majesty and His Royal 
Highness. To which is Annexed, the Names of the late 
most Famous Ignoramus Furies, &c. The Third Edition, 
with many Additions and Amendments.” Here follows the 
list of names as under :— 
Arthur, Earl of Essex, Cut his Throat in the Tower. 
William Lord Russel, Beheaded in Linc. Inne-fields. 
Algernon Sidney, Esq., Beheaded on Tower Hill. 
Capt. Tho. Walcot, John Rowse, William Hone joyner, 
Executed at Tyburn. 
Capt. William Blagg, Tryed, and Acquitted. 
L. Howard of Escrick, Acquitted, and at liberty. 
Col. John Rumsey, in Custody at White-hall. 
Robert West, in Custody of a Messenger. 
James Holloway, Taken at Mevis, and Sentenc’d to Die. 
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The Names of those who were first Bail'd out of the Tower, and 
after acquitted. 

Brandon Lord Gerrard, Mr. Hambden, Major Wildman, 
Francis Charlton, Esq., Mr. Booth, Mr. Trenchard, Henry 
Dearam, who let the Lord Gray escape. 

Major Bremon, Discharg'd out of the Tower. 





In custody here, and after sent to Scotland. 


Sir Hugh Cambel, Sir George Cambel, Mr. Monroe, Major 
Hume, Pincol a Scotch Minister, Abraham Holmes, Will. 
Casteers a Preacher, Robert Bayley. 





Bail'd out of the Marshalsea. 

Mr. Butler alias Spence, Francis Frank, Edward Cole, 
brewer, James Wood, Noice, a draper, John Armiger, Mr. 
Bateman ship surgeon, John Nisbet, Robert Lock, Master 
of the Ship which carry’d the L. Gray. 


Discharg’d from the Gatehouse. 


John Gibbons, the Duke of Monmouth’s Foot-man. 


Discharg’d out of the Custody of Messengers. 
Josiah Keeling, the first Discoverer, acquitted. Mr. Lee, 
a dyer, acquitted. Mr. Leigh, Andrew Barber, Francis 
Lascoe, Mr. Pascal, Mr. Hugh Westlack, Mr. Grange brewer, 
Mr. Charlton’s man. 


Acquitted upon Examination. 
Sir John Borlace, Sir Robert Peyton, Mr. Jenks a Draper, 


Thomas Parkhurst, Blaney the little Lawyer, Murden 
Oliver's Gunsmith. 


In the King’s Bench upon Fines to the King. 
Sam Johnson, Author of Julian, 500. 
Gulliver, Author of Growth of Population, 500. 
Aaron Smith, 500. Sir Sam. Barnardiston, 10,000. 
John Hamden, Esq., 40,000. Hugh Speke, Esq., 1,000. 
Thomas Braddon, 2,000. Langley Curtis, 500. 
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The Names of those mention’d in His Majesty's Proclamations, 
together with those which are Fled from Fustice. 


The Names of those that are fled from justice : 

Duke of Monmouth. The Lord Melvin. Ford Lord Gray. 
Sir Thomas Armstrong. Sir John Cochrane. Edward 
Norton, Esq. Richard Nelthorp, Esq. James Stiles, Esq. 
Richard Rumbold, Malster. William Rumbold. Richard 
Goodenough. Francis Goodenough. Robert Ferguson. 
Nathaniel Wade. William Thompson. James Burton, 
cheeseman. Joseph Elby. Samuel Gibbs. Joseph Tyley. 
John Ayloff. John Atherton, glasier. Stephen Lobb, preacher. 
John Row, late sword-bearer of Bristol. 


The Rewards in His Majesties Proclamation. 


The Duke of Monmouth, Ford Lord Gray, Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, Robert Ferguson, £500. 


For Apprehending 


Richard Nelthorp, Esq., Richard Goodenough, Rich. 
Rumbold, William Thompson, Nathaniel Wade, James 
Burton, £100. 


The Names of those that are under Bail. 


Lord Lovelace. Sir Henry Ingoldsby. Matth. Mead, 
alias Richardson. Mr. Lands barber. W. West shoe- 
maker. Zachariah Bourn. Mr. Hoskins. Mr. Hugh 
Speke. Broom Whorwood. Ald. William Wright. Mr. 
Shepherd merchant. Mr. Freake. Tho. Green in-keeper. 
Mr. Hunt apothecary. Mr. Shepherd, E. of Shafts. servant. 
Isaack Butler. — Umphrevil, Esq. Francis Charlton’s 
man. 6 Scotch Pedlers. 


The Names of those who are the Discoverers. 


Mr. Josiah Keeling. Colonel John Rumsey. Mr. Thomas 
Shepherd. Lord Howard of Escrick. Mr. Robert West. 
Mr. Lee a dyer. 
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The Names of the Conspirators who were indicted Fuly 12, with 
the number of Witnesses against each particular person, viz. :— 


Duke of Monmouth, 2. Ford Lord Gray, 2. Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, 2. Richard Nelthrop, 3. Richard Rumbold, 4. 
Richard Goodenough, 4. Francis Goodenough, 4. Edward 
Norton, Esq., 3. James Stiles, Esq., 3. Robert Ferguson, 3. 
James Holloway, 3. James Burton, cheeseman, 2. William 
Thompson, 2. Nathaniel Wade, 3. 

[Here follows ‘‘the names of the Grand Jury for the 
county of Middlesex, who without going from the Bar, found 
the Bill of Indictment against the Earl of Derby, upon the 
single testimony of Edward FitzHarris in open Court, then 
a prisoner at the Bar, and Arraign’d, afterwards executed for 
high Treason ;" of the grand-jury for Edward FitzHarris ; 
of the pety-jury for Edward FitzHarris; of the grand-jury 
for Stephen Colledge the joyner; of the grand-jury for John 
Rouse ; and of the grand-jury for the Earl of Shaftesbury. ] 


“The Presentment of the Grand Fury at the Assizes held at 
Northampton, Fuly 17, 1683. 


““We the Grand Jury sworn to enquire for the Body of 
the County of Northampton at the Assizes held at North- 
ampton for the said County, &c., Have with great Horrour 
and Detestation receiv'd an account ofthe most Impious and 
Bloody Conspiracy against the person of His most Sacred 
Majesty, and his Royal Brother, which (thanks be to God), 
He, by his providential Care has prevented, and brought to 
light their Hellish purposes ; And not knowing how far their 
wicked Designs may proceed, We held it our, Duty in this 
juncture of Affairs, to present, that we have strong apprehen- 
sions of great Danger from a disaffected party in this Country, 
who did openly shew their principles, by presenting a sedi- 
tious Address to Miles Fleetwood and Fohn Parkhurst, Esqs., 
at the last Election of Knights of the Shire, tending to the 
alteration of the Succession to the Crown, and an Intended 
Association in it to that purpose; with an assurance that 
they would stand by them with their Lives and Fortunes, 
without any regard or notice taken of the King’s Authority, 
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or their Allegiance or Duty towards their Sovereign. And 
having observ’d, that since that time, they have had and held 
several Meetings, Clubs, and Cabals, which We cannot but 
think was to carry on the said purpose, and other dangerous 
Designs against the Government ; and their Discources being 
notoriously bold, and their Party generally furnisht with a pro- 
portion of Arms rather for some Dangerous Designs, than for 
the use of Private Persons, which, upon Search could not be 
found, but were hid and conceal’d. We therefore Present it 
very Expedient and Necessary for securing the Peace of this 
County, that all [ll-affected Persons may give Security for the 
Peace, and particularly 

‘Ralph Montague, Esq., Sir William Langham,” and 
some fifty others whose names are appended ; the whole con- 
cluding with the names of the said Grand Jury. 

*‘A most eminent and worthy instance of the loyalty and 
integrity of these gentlemen, who have observ’d the con- 
federacy and associating of dissaffected persons to so 
Dangerous a Degree; and have therefore thus exposed and 
distinguished them from others in a legal manner.” 


hy 


SANDFORD OF SANDFORD.—In the family vault in the quaint old 
parish church of Prees, Shropshire, were interred in December, the 
remains of Mr. Thomas Hugh Sandford, of Sandford, one of a long 
line who have held the manor of Sandford uninterruptedly since the 
Conquest. The founder of the family, Thomas de Sandford, came 
over with the Norman King, by whom the manor was “ granted” 
in 1070. One of the Sandfords, Sir Thomas, fought at Cressy in 
1346, and his services are acknowledged in letters patent under the 
seal of Edward III. Another Sandford, Sir Richard, was bodyguard 
of Henry IV. at the battle of Shrewsbury, where he was slain. The 
Thomas Hugh Sandford buried yesterday was born in 1820, and was 
twice married, but had no male issue. In accordance with his last 
request, the funeral was peculiarly simple. The coffin, covered with 
the blue ensign of the fleet, was borne to the church, two miles off, 
on the parish hand-hearse. The present representative of the family 
is Sir Francis R. Sandford. 
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Motes for Coin Collectors. 


HE following advertisement appeared in 1752: ‘“ This 

Day are publish’d, Price 2s., Some Conjectures relative 
to a very antient Piece of Money lately found at Eltham, in 
Kent, endeavouring to restore it to the Place it merits in 
the Cimeliarch of English Coins, and to prove it a Coin of 
Richard the first King of England of that Name. To which 
are added, Some Remarks on a Dissertation, lately publish’d, 
on Oriuna, the suppos’d Wife of Carausius, and on the Roman 
Coins therein mention’d. By Charles Clarke, late of Baliol- 
College, Oxford. Printed for Messrs. Rivington, in St. Paul's 
Church-Yard; and J. Robinson, at the Golden-Lion, in 
Ludgate-street.” 

In 1802 Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby & Son, predecessors of 
the present firm of Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, who then 
lived in York-street, Covent-garden, sold by auction ‘“ The 
very valuable and extensive Collection of Ancient and 
Modern Coins and Medals, of the late Samuel Tyssen, Esq., 
F.A.S., of Narborough Hall, in the County of Norfolk; 
comprising the most numerous and best preserved specimens 
in the different series, ever offered to public sale.” The price 
of the catalogue was 4s., and it was to be had not only in 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Oxford, and Cambridge, but 
also in Paris, Hamburg, and Leipsic. 

A Queen Anne’s farthing is mentioned as a rarity in 1820 
by an auctioneer, who sold “a small coilection of silver and 
gold Greek coins and medals, a few English coins, including 
a ‘farthing of Queen Anne.’”’ The valuable collection of 
gold, silver, and other coins and medals of ‘“‘ Mr. George 
Vertue, engraver, late of Brownlow-street, deceased,” was 
dispersed in May, 1757, by Ford, “‘at his great Room the 
upper End of St. James’s Hay-Market.” The catalogues 
were ‘‘delivered at Mr. Arthur’s Chocolate House.” At 
this sale a “ busto of Milton finely modell’d from the Life ” 
was disposed of. 

In February, 1757, ‘three Pots of Money, Silver and 
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Gold, of Queen Elizabeth’s Coin, were found by the Work- 
men who are pulling down the Houses upon London 
Bridge ;"’ and in the following July, ‘‘one Morning about 
Six o’Clock, as some Night Men were emptying a Vault, on 
Ludgate-Hill, they found a Brass Box, which contained 
several Pieces of Gold Coin, of King James the First, which 
amounted to nearly £400. The Cart was emptied of the 
Soil ina Field between Brick-Lane, Old-Street, and Islington; 
and Yesterday there were near 500 Persons, Men, Women, 
and Children, raking amongst the Soil up to their Knees, 
expecting to find some Money.” 

In March, 1753, the coin collection of Sylvester Bolton, 
Esq., ‘‘ late of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, deceased,” was sold in 
London. The collection of Mr. Thomas Allen Barnard, 
F.A.S., “late of Hatton-Street, Holborn, deceased,” was 
sold in February, 1789; and on March 16, 1791, was com- 
menced the sale of “ The first Part of the valuable Museum 
of that well-known Collector, the late Joseph Brown, Esq. 
of Shepton-Mallet, Somersetshire ; consisting of fine Greek, 
Roman, Saxon, English, and Anglo Gallic Coins; Proofand 
Pattern Pieces; curious Medals of Royal and Illustrious 
Personages, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, by Briot, Blondeau, 
Ramage, Simon, Roettier, Bower, &c., the Whole in fine 
Preservation. Also, his Books on Coins and Medals; a 
capital Miniature, by Cooper, of the Earl of Southampton, 
set in Gold; a Gold Repeating Watch by Mudge and 
Dutton; Rings, &c.” 

Snelling’s ‘‘ Doctrine of Gold and Silver Computations ” 
was published at 4s., ‘‘ sewed in marble paper,” in 1766, 
and was “printed for T. Snelling, next the Horn Tavern, 
Fleet-Street, who buys and Sells all sorts of coins and 
medals.” 

The following advertisement is signed ‘* Will Stukeley, 
Queen-square, Ormond-street,”’ and dated ‘October 11, 
1753: —‘‘ Dr. Stukeley begs Leave to inform the Publick, 
that he intends to publish the Medallic History of 
Carausius, Emperor of Britain: For that Purpose he has 
already engraven XVIilI Plates of the Coins of that Em- 

VOL. XI. ) 
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peror ; each Plate containing ten different Coins. He desires 
of those, who have any of his Coins, that they would be 
pleas’d to transmit them to him, without regard to their 
being of the common Sort, or not, publish’d or unpublish’d. 
By that means he can select what he judges proper to en- 
grave, and set the Name of the Possessors to those already 
engraven. The individual Coins shall be most faithfully 
return'd to the Owners with all possible Care and Speed, 
and honourable Mention made thereof.’”. This Dr. Stukeley 
was a celebrated antiquarian writer. A subsequent adver- 
tisement, which appeared in 1757, offers for sale a copy cf 
this work, ‘‘ Book the First,” for half-a-guinea, bound. 

Collectors of numismatic literature will know whether the 
following book ever appeared :—‘*‘ Soon will be publish’d, 
Remarks on an Epistolary Dissertation on some supposed 
Saxon Gold Coins, read before the Society of Antiquaries, 
contain’d in a Letter from the Rev. Mr. S. North, of Codicote, 
in Hertfordshire ; shewing the Improbability of the Notion 
therein advanced, and that the Arguments produced in Sup- 
port of it are deceptive, inconclusive, and not pertinent to 
the Point in Question. By Charles Clark, Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries.”” This advertisement appeared in 
1752. 

In May, 1772, was published in quarto, price 7s. 6d., in 
boards :—‘‘ An Assemblage of Coins, fabricated by Authority 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, with an Essay on the 
inferior and subordinate Mints, their Nature and Circum- 
stances. Also two Dissertations, one on a fine Coin of 
Alfred the Great, with his Head ; and another orf the famous 
Unic, of the late Mr. Thoresby, supposed to be a Coin of 
St. Edwin, but shewn to be a Penny of Edward the Con- 
fessor; wherein a Plan is laid down for re-engraving Sir 
Andrew Fountaine’s Tables of the Saxon Coins. By Samuel 
Pegge, M.A.” 

In May, 1757, was published by E. Withers, at the ‘* Seven 
Stars, between the Temple Gates in Fleet-Street,” and J. 
Scott at “ the Black Swan in Paternoster-Row :’—‘‘A Series 
of above Two Hundred Anglo-Gallic or Norman and Aquitain 
Coins of the Ancient Kings of England, &c. By A. C. 
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Ducarel, LL.D. and F.S.A.” The work was issued in 4to., 
at the price of ‘‘ 15s. sew'd.”’ 

The following is taken from a newspaper, dated March 18, 
1760 :—*“* Last Friday several hundred pieces of Coin, of base 
Metal silvered over, were found in the Common Sewer at 
the Gate in Hounsditch; on the one side there is a Head, 
with this inscription round it, ‘ Fredericus Borussorum Rex;’ 
on the Reverse, 


3 
EINEN 
REICHS 
THALER 
1758 

They are something larger than a Shilling; and it is said 
that a great Quantity of them have been put off in Germany, 
to the amount of fifteen or twenty thousand Pounds.” 

The duplicate books, coins, and medals of the British 
Museum were sold by Leigh & Sotheby, who are described 
as “ booksellers,” in 1788. The sale lasted for seventeen 
days, ‘“‘ Sundays and Good Friday excepted.” 

Under the head of “ Intelligence Extraordinary,” in The 
Public Advertiser, of May, 1766, appears the following :—‘‘ A 
Medal has been lately struck in Honour of the Great Com- 
moner, which surpasses every Thing yet attempted in that 
Way, both for the Excellence of the Execution, and the Just- 
ness of the Thought. The Medal represents that great Man 
treading France and Spain under his Feet, and supporting 
an emblematical Figure of Trade in his Arms, which the 
Gentle Shepherd endeavours to pull down, with this Inscrip- 
tion, Pro patria semper. On the Reverse, this Great 
Commoner, with the Gentle Shepherd and the truly patriotic 
Earl, support France and Spain in their Arms, and trample 
Trade under their Feet: The Inscription is, Notus in 
fratres animi paterni; and round the Medal is (borrowed 
from the American stamp), Semper eadem. N.B.—The 
Medal is executed in Bronze, and to be had of Mr. Andrew 
Freeport, at the Dominico Coffee-House in ’Change-Alley.” 

The existence of a local mint for coining bad shillings and 
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coppers at Bath, in the eighteenth century, is shown by the 
following paragraph from an old newspaper: ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing the abundance of change at present in the Metro- 
polis, it is, in many parts of the country, extremely scarce. 
At Bath, the chief supply is in 4s., 2s., and Is. pieces, coined 
by individuals who find no unprofitable traffic in this 
dangerous circulation of base money. Much inconvenience 
must arise to persons going to other parts of the kingdom, 
where nobody will take them.” 


XJ 
Digham Priory. 


By J. A. SPaRVEL-Bay_y. 


Ret the year 1151, King Stephen founded at 
Lillechurch, near Higham, below Gravesend, in 
Kent, a nunnery of the Benedictine Order, dedicated to the 
blessed Virgin Mary, to which his youngest daughter, the 
Princess Mary, retired, and, taking upon herself the garb ofa 
nun, became its first prioress; but shortly afterwards left it 
to assume the control of the more important religious house 
at Rumsey, in Hampshire. Notwithstanding which she 
was, on the death, without issue, of her brother, William, 
Earl of Boulogne, secretly taken from the Abbey and 
married to Matthew, younger son of Theodore, Earl of 
Flanders, who, in her right, became Earl of Boulogne. 
After ten years of married life, she was, by an order of the 
Pope, divorced from her husband, and compelled,to return to 
the nunnery at Rumsey, although her two daughters, Ida and 
Maud, were by a special act of grace accounted legitimate : 
Ida eventually marrying Reynald de Trie, who by this 
alliance became Earl of Boulogne; the second daughter, 
Maud, becoming the wife of Henry, Duke of Brabant. 
After the death of King Stephen, the Manor of Lillechurch 
fell into the possession of the Crown, upon which, in the 
sixth year of King John, the nuns gave one hundred pounds 
to the King for the grant of this estate, which Henry III., 
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in his eleventh year, confirmed to them. Dugdale, in 
his ‘* Monasticon,” tells us that King Henry III. granted 
and confirmed to the nuns of Lillechurch the manor of 
that name, with all its rights and appurtenances, as also 
the keeping of a fair there for three days yearly at Michael- 
mas; and, by another grant, the same King forgives them 
the acknowledgment they were wont to make for the same. 
These privileges were again confirmed in the sixteenth year 
of EdwardI. At what period this priory was removed and 
rebuilt at Higham is unknown; but that it was so, the 
change of name, and the existence of its ruins at Higham, 
are convincing proof. According to Hasted, it was subject 
to the visitation of the Bishops of Rochester, hence we find 
Hamo de Heth visiting it in 1320, when he professed eight 
nuns. Again, in 1328, he was at Higham, this time to bury 
Joan de Hadloe, the prioress; he shortly afterwards confirmed 
the appointment of Maude de Colchestre to the vacant 
office. The ferry at Higham between Kent and Essex formed 
a part of the possessions of this nunnery, and in 1293 com- 
plaint was made that the boatmen of the Prioress had taken 
twopence, and sometimes threepence, for every horseman, 
where of right they ought to have taken only one penny (nor 
had they been accustomed to take more) ; also that they very 
often took for a foot-passenger a penny, from whom they had 
been accustomed to take only a farthing, and this they had 
done by conspiracy among themselves, to the great injury of 
the passengers. Afterwards the boatmen appeared, and 
said they only took what of ancient time they had been 
accustomed to take, that is to say, for every horseman one 
penny, and for every foot-passenger one halfpenny; where- 
upon they were required to take no more in future than 
one penny for a horseman, and a halfpenny for a foot- 
passenger ; and John the son of Doulie, and Hugh the son 
of Thomas le Boteler, answered for the same. It -was also 
proved that the bridge and causeway of the passage between 
Higham and East Tilbury, in Essex, was broken up, to the 
nuisance of all persons passing over there, and that the 
Prioress ought to repair the same. She afterwards appeared 
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and admitted her liability, saying that the bridge had been 
broken by an inundation, and was then being repaired. The 
bridge of those days was an inclined way, or causeway, as 
it is now termed, leading from high to low water mark, or 
sometimes to even below that. It was made of timber, re- 
taining stones in position. The causeway was a hard road 
made across the marshland. When the Priory was sup- 
pressed, in 1521, it is more than probable that the ferry was 
disused, if not forgotten. This house seems to have been 
very unfortunate. Originally intended for sixteen nuns, it 
was frequently nearly deserted. In 1513, when Bishop Fisher 
visited them in their chapter-room, the only persons who ap- 
peared before him were the prioress, sub-prioress, and two 
nuns, against whom most serious accusations were brought. 
These charges of scandalous and licentious conduct they do 
not appear to have denied, but requested that their punish- 
ment might be commuted to imprisonment in their own 
abode ; and for certain just causes they entreated his Lord- 
ship to direct their nunnery to be surrounded with a stone 
wall. But they had rendered themselves so infamous, 
that in the year 1521 it was judged necessary to suppress the 
community, Henry VIII. granting to Bishop Fisher the 
Manor of Higham, the site of the nunnery, and the parson- 
age, for the use and benefit of the recently founded St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, the college to provide a priest to 
officiate daily in the chapel of the convent, to celebrate a 
mass of requiem four times a year, and to distribute twelve 
pence yearly on Michaelmas day to :he poor of the parish. 
Hasted, in his ‘‘ History of Kent,” gives the following list 
of the 
PRIORESSES OF HIGHAM. 


The Princess Mary, daughter of King Stephen, first 
Prioress. 

Alicia, | 

Joan, J 

Acelina, anno 50 Henry III. 

Amphelicia, anno 16 Edward I. 

Matilda, anno 17 Edward I. 


named in several charters. 
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Joan de Hadloe, obt. anno 3 Edward III. 

Maude de Colcestre, chosen in her room. 

Elizabeth, or Isabel, annis 18 and 31 Edward III. 

Cecilia, annis 38 and 52 of the same reign. 

H Joan de Cobham, annis 15 and 18 Richard IT. 

Joan Soane, anno 1g Richard I]. 

Alice Peckham, anno 7 Henry V. 

Isabel, anno 25 Henry VI. 

Elizabeth Bradforth, resigned anno 17 Henry VII. 

Agnes Swane succeeded. 

Margaret Hilderden, anno 4 Henry VIII. 

Anchoret Ungothorpe, alias Owglethorpe, anno 5 
Henry VIII. Shedied 31st January, anno 12 of the 
same reign, after which there was not another 


prioress elected. 


Bp-TGaps of JPeriodical Literature. 
3y ARTHUR E. WAITE. 
, PART I. 








HERE is a vast and perishing literature which does 
not find its way into the collections of amateurs, 
nor on to the shelves of booksellers; it is not cata- 
logued in public libraries, and only a small percentage is 
protected by the arts of the binder from immediate destruc- 
tion. Ina few years the names of these productions will be 
totally, as they are for the most part now, unknown. A 
little care will rescue from complete oblivion a literature 
sut generis, which in bulk, and, within certain limits, in variety, 
almost equais the fiction of a higher class, of which it is to 
some extent the reflex, and will preserve for the historian at 
least a scanty knowledge of the literary fare provided in the 
nineteenth century for the mass of the English public, by 
the great periodical Press. 
The first romance which was published in penny numbers 
is a curiosity not likely to gratify the aspirations of the most 
anxious collector, and we have sought in vain for any infor- 
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mation on this interesting and inscrutable point, which, with 
infinite reluctance, we hand over as an object of primary 
importance to future conductors of such researches. All we 
can now State is that at a period previous to 1840 periodical 
romances were in existence, and that the year named dates 
as an era in the history of sensational fiction, for from that 
time onward, out of every lane and alley in Fleet-street, there 
poured a perfect torrent of literature, which, though it often 
defies classification and arrangement, does, for the most part, 
fall under certain definite heads. Weshall treat it, however, 
in chronological order, for any formalism would change an 
Alsatian ramble into a select commission of inquiry, and 
spoil by a false pretentiousness the pleasures of the dis- 
reputable. 

From the year 1840 to the present year of grace anda 
public prosecutor, cheap periodical literature has always 
emanated from certain great centres. At the early date we 
have mentioned the house of Edward Lloyd, 231, High- 
street, Shoreditch, and afterwards in  Salisbury-square, 
developed a tremendous activity in this direction, and was 
notorious for the extravagant character of its publications. 
The successive appearance in parts of ‘ Pickwick Papers,” 
** Sketches by Boz,” and ‘“‘ Nicholas Nickleby ” had no doubt 
stimulated considerable competition, but the price of these 
parts was, comparatively speaking, high. In April 1840, 
however, ‘“‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock” commenced issue in 
low-priced weekly numbers, and to this the activity we speak 
of may be reasonably traced. 

Lloyd kept a general hack rejoicing inthe name of Thomas 
Peckett Prest, Esq., who, inhabiting the provesrbial garret, 
spun his indefatigable brains with the perseverance of a 
James or a Southey, and, if not with the same success, at any 
rate produced a series of fictions which, for plot, style, and 
the illustrations that generally adorned them, are unparalleled 
in the history of literature. From internal evidence it is 
probable that, under one or another name, Mr. Prest wrote 
weekly instalments of some four or five novels, which duly 
appeared in The Penny Atlas, The Portfolio, The Penny Sunday 
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Times, or in little sheets of eight pages dignified with the 
titles of “numbers.” These works represented various 
classes of literature. There was the sentimental novel, 
such as “ The Blighted Heart, or The Old Priory Ruins ;” 
‘*The Maniac’s Father, or The Victim of Seduction; ” and 
““The Death Grasp, or A Father's Curse; ” there was the 
nautical romance, displaying as much knowledge of sea- 
faring life as ‘‘The Swiss Family Robinson,” such was 
** Jack Junk, or The Tar forall Weathers ;” “‘ Gallant Tom, 
or The Perils of a Sailor,” &c.; there was the story of 
London life, generally the best productions of such writers, 
for they were the result of their personal experience, and in 
them it may be said that the gutter itself found voice—such 
was ‘‘ The Old House at West-street.” 

This was the most voluminous of Prest’s acknowledged 
productions, and in appearance it is superior to its prede- 
cessors. Some care, indeed, seems to have been spent on 
it; the type is painfully small, but very clear. It is printed in 
double columns, and was issued, like all Lloyd's publications, 
in penny numbers, each containing an illustration. It 
reached to 104 numbers, and was completed in August, 1846. 
The author describes its career in his preface as “ unprece- 
dented,” and, in his usual fashion, refers to the ‘‘ immense 
circulation the work has enjoyed from its commencement.” 
The story deals with a house in Chick-lane, West Smithfield, 
“but now called and rendered notorious as West-street.” 
This was the **Old Red Lion,” which is in due course 
described. It had a gateway, ‘‘ which had evidently stood 
the brunt of at least a couple of centuries. Gloomy and 
chilling was the aspect of that old house.” We are finally 
assured that “ most of the incidents recorded in these pages 
actually occurred, and have been culled by the author from 
unquestionable documents, purchased at a great outlay, and 
the exclusive property of the enterprising proprietor, Mr. 
Lloyd ; of which the author has endeavoured to make the best 
use by adding to them all the attractions of romance.” It is 
written in Prest’s usual style of absurd melodrama, at once 
stilted and extravagant. The work is now very scarce, and 
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is said to command a fair price in the market. This is 
partly owing to the nature of its subject, it being a sort of 
digested ‘‘ Newgate Calendar,” but doubtless also to its 
woodcuts, which are killing in their conventional absurdity.” 

How much these works depended on their titles may be 
readily imagined. Around it, as the point of supreme 
importance, the whole plot was gathered; style and story 
alike depended on it for their nature and existence. Such 
titles as ‘‘ The Death Grasp” were the fortunes of fifth-rate 
publishers, and at once created a reputation for the hacks 
whom they “‘ spared no expense ” to engage in writing them. 
There is a clean and perfect copy of the story just mentioned 
in the library of the British Museum. Its illustrations are 
simply marvellous; there is nothing in old chap-books to 
compare with them; they are unparalleled in their wild 
impossibility. 

We append in a foot-note a list of this writer’s acknow- 
ledged publications, but it is probable, as we have said, from 
internal evidence, that a much larger number of the serial 
stories issued by Lloyd between 1841 and 1852 emanated 
from the fertile brain of Thomas Peckett Prest.t Don 
Quixote’s intelligence was completely dried up by his inces- 
sant perusal of extravagant books of chivalry; but what 
must have been the effect physically and intellectually of 
this incessant production of sensational fiction? We may 
judge from the works themselves, whose stilted style and 

* An account of “ The Old House in West-street,” is given by Mr. 
Pink in his ** History of Clerkenwell.’ 

+ 1841: Angelina, or The Mystery of St. Mark’s Abbey ; Gallant Tom, 
or The Perils of a Sailor Ashore and Afloat. 1842: Mary Clifford ; 
Ernestine de Lacy, or The Robber’s Foundling. 1844: Marflia Willis ; 
The Death Grasp, or A Father's Curse; The Maniac’s Father, or The 
Victim of Seduction ; Poverty, Crime, and Sorrow—A Romance of Deep 
Pathos (published in Léoya’s Entertaining Journal). 1845: Ela the 
Outcast. 1846: The Old House of West Street, or London in the Last 
Century. 1847: The Gipsy Boy—A Romance of the Woods and Wilds; 
Evelina, the Pauper’s Child, or Poverty, Crime, and Sorrow—A Romance 
of Deep Pathos (published in Lloyds Entertaining Journal). 1849: 
The Blighted Heart, or The Old Priory Ruins. 1850: The Miser of 
Shoreditch—An Original Romantic Drama. 1851: Jack Junk, or The 
Tar for all Weathers; Richard Parker, or The Mutiny at the Nore. 
1852: The Miller and His Men, or the Secret Robbers ot Bohemia. 
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forced descriptions bear witness to that poverty of inven- 
tion which invariably conceals itself in extravagance. The 
strength of these stories, such as it was, lay in their 
complicated plots, which, apart from their gross impro- 
bability and the moral effect they were likely to produce on 
those who read them, were sometimes highly ingenious. 

One of the anonymous productions which we are inclined 
to ascribe to this author was issued in 1853, under the 
title of ** Gentleman Jack, or Life on the Road; a Romance 
of Interest,” abounding in hairbreadth escapes of the most 
exciting character. It is one of the most voluminous of all 
periodical stories, being complete in 205 numbers and 398 
chapters! It was issued from Lloyd's House, in Salisbury- 
square. We have seen one copy besides that in the Museum ; 
it was sold off from an old circulating library in Bethnal 
Green, and was literally a mass of rags, testifying to the 
popularity of the work, which is vouched for in the inevit- 
able preface. ‘‘ The romance, if romance it may be called, 
of ‘Gentleman Jack’ ... having attained an amount of 
popular favour never before experienced in the annals of 
periodical literature, is now presented to the reading public 
in its complete form, with the conviction of the publisher 
that it will be ever considered as a standard work.” 
(Despite the fact that every story issued by Lloyd had an 
unprecedented sale, one only appears to have been re-pub- 
lished, that was “‘ Angelina, or the Mystery of St. Mark’s 
Abbey.” We have had two different editions of this work 
in our possession.) Every incident in this graphic ‘“‘ story 
of the road” is declared in the preface ‘‘ to glow with life- 
like reality,” and the publisher, in conclusion, ‘‘ begs to 
present the work as a whole to the lovers of rational 
fiction.” 

While this web of weakly extravagance was spun painfully 
to its last thread, the same author was evolving from his 
fertile brains a companion work, entitled “‘ Paul Clifford, or 
Hurrah for the Road; a Romance of Old Times.” It reached 
to 162 numbers and 397 chapters, printed in double columns. 
The illustrations to both these works were wretched in the 
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extreme ; in fact, a great change is noticeable after 1850 in 
this respect; the delightful absurdity of the ten previous 
years being replaced bya dead level of utterly abject dulness. 
Of course, however, it enjoyed ‘ unprecedented popularity ;” 
of course, many of the incidents were strictly true, and, as 
a necessary consequence, the romance was worthy of “‘ atten- 
tive perusal.”’ 

By this time the firm had probably ridden their hack to 
death, and we return to notice briefly some other anonymous 
productions which appeared during the full tide of Prest’s 
popularity. 

In the year 1847 there was issued one of those stories that 
were the delight and terror of the readers of sensational 
fiction at that period, and which depended for success exclu- 
sively on the horrible nature of their contents. This was 
“Varney the Vampire,” by far the most singular, as it is also 
among the most voluminous of Lloyd's romances. It is com- 
plete in 107 numbers, closely printed, and very curiously 
illustrated. It is claimed to be founded on fact, but it is, on 
the contrary, directly founded on a very singular and revolt- 
ing fiction written by Polidori, the friend of Byron. 

In the same year was published ‘‘ Newgate, a Romance.” 
“The object of this novel,” says the preface, ‘is not to 
create any morbid sympathy with criminals, . .. it is an 
effort ‘to hold the mirror up to nature,’ and by illustrating a 
building having about it so many dreary and shuddering (!) 
accessories, to succeed in bringing over and deciphering 
another great page in the history of human nature.”” The 
author assures his readers that “‘ some of the narratives which 
it has been so pleasing a task (italics ours) to lay before them, 
are truths. Although we are forbid ‘to tell the secrets of 
the prison house’ in some respects, we have overleaped that 
prohibition in others, and that we had access to documents 
of the surest character we could prove, but that it would not 
be desirable to compromise those who befriended us in our 
search into the mysteries of Newgate.”’ The story is auto- 
biographical, and, judging from the subjects which the artist 
has chosen for his execrable illustrations, it abounds in 
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horrors, of which the perusal would be, to persons of 
sensibility, a less “pleasing task’’ than their narration 
proved to the author. 

The last work we shall notice of this class for the present 
is ‘‘ Captain Hawk, or the Shadow of Death,” published in 
1851. It claims to be a vivid and truthful picture of the 
days of highwaymen, but has also a moral aim, as it depicts 
the misery resulting from “ unbridled licence.” The story 
extended to 66 numbers; the illustrations, which are less 
utterly wretched than those of ‘‘ Newgate,” have a large 
share of that unbridled licence which is held up to the detes- 
tation of a virtuous and indignant public by the sincere and 
exemplary novelist. 

In addition to his serial romances, Lloyd published between 
1843 and 1850 the following journals, filled with continuous 
and short stories, chiefly of the domestic sentimental kind :-— 
The Entertaining Fournal, The Penny Atlas, The Penny Weekly 
Miscellany of Romance, The Weekly Volume, &c. A specula- 
tion of a larger kind was The Penny Sunday Times, which 
contained novels in addition to general news, and was the 
precursor of Lloyd’s Weekly London Newspaper. 

After T. P. Prest, a writer named, or calling himself 
Malcolm J. Errym, was the general hack of booksellers 
during a decade of years at least. He contributed to Lloyd’s 
Miscellany the following tales, whose titles, at least, are 
worthy of his predecessor :— ‘ Ada the Betrayed, or the Child 
of Mystery ;” ‘‘ Jane Brightwell, or the Farmer’s Daughter ;” 
‘* Miranda, or the Heiress of the Grange ;” ‘‘ Alice Home, or 
The Revenge of the Blighted One ;”’ “‘ Woman's Life, or The 
Trials of the Heart :”’ ‘“‘ Brentwood of Brentwood,” &c. This 
writer subsequently covered himself with glory, in the esti- 
mation of his admirers, by the publication of ‘‘ The Black 
Monk, or The Secret of the Grey Turret,” a romance in the 
style of Mrs. Radcliffe, abounding in horrors and mysteries, all 
subsequently “‘ explained’ ina manner more astounding than 
any miracle. 

When the success of the Weekly London News had set the 
house of Lloyd above its former level of sensational fiction, 
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the talents of their hack were transferred to John Dicks, 
who, commencing life as a small newsagent, had by enterprise 
and perseverance developed into a large publisher, though 
his serials, &c., were for the most part of indifferent tendency. 
About the year 1860 we find Errym retained on the staff of 
Reynolds’ Miscellany exclusively, and contributing romances 
of diverse character, from the horrors of haunted houses to 
the terrors of cannibalism at sea. In 1866 this engagement 
must have terminated, for in that year he was a voluminous 
contributor to the short-lived London Miscellany. About this 
time also he issued in succession the prolix “novels” by 
which he isnow most known to fame. These were ‘‘ Edith 
the Captive,” with its sequel ‘‘ Edith Heron,” occupying 
together 1,664 closely printed royal octavo pages in double 
columns, and detailing the adventures of the heroic highway- 
man Captain Hawk, who proves to bea peer, and of his 
affianced bride ; ‘‘ Nightshade, or Claude Duval the Dashing 
Highwayman ;” ‘“ George Barrington,” the hero in this 
instance being a pickpocket; and the ‘‘ Dark Woman, or 
Plot and Passion.” Without much knowledge of English 
grammar, and rather less of syntactical rules, this author, 
like many others of his class, has contrived to interest an 
immense circle of readers; his stories are still in print, and 
a cheap edition has been recently issued by Dicks; they are 
the last publications of Malcolm Errym, and indeed, after 
such gigantic efforts, it would only be natural to suppose 


that 
“ Like the burning peak, he fell 


Into himself and was missing ever after.” 


(To be continued.) 


| 


Conscience Money.—In one of the Exchequer receipt books of 
the reign of Charles II. there is an entry of a sum of money paid by 
some person unknown as a matter of conscieace ; so we see that the 
little paragraphs which often occur in the Zimes, wherein the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer acknowledges the receipt of ‘“ conscience 
money,” are no novelty. 
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SerRPENT Lore.—The marvellous stories told of serpents are 
innumerable. There is one reptile about a yard in length, and as thick 
as the upper part of a strong man’s arm, which haunts dry wooded 
places. It is so venomous, especially in May, that not only will the 
first person it bites in that month die himself, but anyone who 
stands beside or comes to help him will share the same fate. If 
he falls beneath a tree, that too, or, if it be very large, at least 
one-half of it, will be killed. Again, serpents of all kinds are 
very fond of milk. In the old days, before the railway was built, a 
coachman, who used to drive on the road between Foggia and Naples, 
once fell asleep outside a little inn while his horses were baiting. His 
mouth was open and a snake crept down his throat. After this he felt 
unwell, though he did not know why, and none of the doctors could 
tell what was the matter with him. At last he consulted the Profes 
sors of the University at Naples. They hung him up by his feet and 
placed a great bow] of milk beneath his head. The snake, attracted 
by the smell, crept out to drink, but still kept a great part of its body 
in the mouth and throat of the coachman. <A young doctor sprang 
forwards, pulled it out and threw it away, when it was killed. It was 
about two feet and a half in length. After this the patient was as well 
as ever. 

Mopern Witcues. In spite of the real or feigned ignorance of 
the leading Italian journals, almost every considerable village in the 
South possesses a witch who is well known to those who are likely to 
require her services, though both she and they do their best to keep 
the educated classes in ignurance as to their doings. She is believed 
to stand in a direct connection with the Evil One, and acts as if she 
herself shared the belief. She is regarded by her neighbours with 
abhorrence, though fear induces them to treat her with an almost 
servile respect and to send her small presents every now and then. 
Her clients visit her secretly, and she will have no business dealings 
with anyone who is unknown to her unless he is introduced by a 
friend. Though she is not above the use of hocus-pocus, in many 
cases she probably believes in her profession and in the consequences 
it must entail. She never goes to confession ; and when she enters a 
church the devout view her with suspicion, for they know she may 
mutter words which will deprive even the Mass of its efficacy. On 
the other hand, her gains are great, as a poor labourer will pay her 
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ten francs for a single simple charm. There is no doubt in the mind 
of anyone that it is a sin to consult a witch, and no religious person 
will do so on any occasion. Those who apply to her are either in- 
different or comparatively freethinking. The former, when obliged 
by social considerations to go to confession, acknowledge the fact, 
but not the details, and usually say it was done only in joke. Indeed 
she has nothing to offer that a pious man would wish to purchase. 
She has little or no power against disease, except when it has been 
brought on by her own incantations or those of others, and it is not 
popularly considered a sin to compel her to revoke her own spells. 
For the rest, she deals in love-charms, illness, misfortune, and death, 
which for a sufficient consideration she will bring to bear on those 
whom you love or hate in such a way that the fault can never be 
traced back to you. She can also affacare—that is, spiritually bind 
your enemies. It would take too long to enter into the character of 
this spell, which plays a great part in the imagination of the poorer 
Neapolitans. Whoever is subjected to it loses for a time all the 
powers of sense and reason ; if he is a fisherman, his hands rest help- 
lessly upon the nets ; if he is an advocate—and it is against advocates 
that the charm is now usually employed—he is unable to plead. In 
a word, the witch confessedly deals in crime, and the desecration of 
a sacrament is the kernel of all her charms. If she uses fraud as 
well, that hardly renders her a more respectable person. We have 
spoken of wiches; but wizards are at least as abundant, and there are 
more young men than women who dabble in magic with a full belief 
in its efficacy. These have usually other professions as well, and 
some never treat for money, but only exercise their good offices for a 
friend in the strictest secresy. They mostly say they have learned 
the art from someone who knows much more than they do; and 
frequently confine their attention to love charms, but they, too, care- 
fully avoid confession. Though all charms may be learned, the 
general opinion seems to be that the true, or at least the great, witch 
is born, not made. Some persons possess supernatural powers from 
their earliest childhood, and can by a mere act of their will produce 
such results as long study and painful incantations will hardly enable 
others to effect. If such take to magic their success is terrible, though 
their reward would hardly seem attractive to most. Does the secret 
hoard and the sense of power which the dread they inspire nourishes 
really make amends for their exclusion from all human fellowship, 
and the horror which even those who employ their services are hardly 
able to conceal? We cannot say, but those who wish to make the 
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acquaintance of a witch as she lived in the imagination of English- 
men in the period of the great drama may still find her with but slight 
modifications in Southern Italy. Her circumstances have improved 
and her methods are different, but her aims, her character, and her 
popular reputation are nearly the same.—Saturday Review. 

4 ." 

Tue Domespay PLouGH.—There has been some discussion on 
this subject between Canon Taylor and Zhe Atheneum. Canon Taylor 
says that ‘‘ the eight-ox plough was the normal plough, and not, as Zie 
Atheneum suggested, an exceptional plough ‘of double strength,’ 
which is sufficiently shown by the fact that eight ‘ ox-lands,’ and not 
four, constitute a ‘plough land.’”’ Zhe Atheneum replies to the 
effect that Canon Taylor's fundamental fallacy is ‘that because eight 
bovates make (generally) a plough land (carucate), therefore eight 
oxen must draw one plough. This is a playing with words. The 
number of oxen required to draw a plough must necessarily vary as 
the stiffness of the soil. The bovate is not what the Canon declares 
it to be: for example, Sir H. Ellis says, “ The bovate, or ox-gang, 
was as much as an ox-feam could plough in a year,” not an ox, as 
Canon Taylor will have it.” 

A BisHop OF THE OLDEN TimeE.—An interesting account is given 
in some German papers of the discovery a little time ago, in the 
Cathedral of Worms, of the body of a medizval bishop, who has been 
identified as Conrad de Sternberg, who died in 1154, being a con- 
temporary of our Henry II., and of the great German Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa. During the progress of some restorations 
which are being carried out in the Cathedral, a stone coffin was 
found deep under the floor of the choir. It was closely 
cemented, and, on its being opened in presence of a special 
commission, the body was found arrayed in episcopal vest- 
ments. On the head is a low mitre, the lower border of which is 
formed by a band of thick gold embroidery, of a lozenge-shaped 
pattern. ‘The alb and amice are made of thin linen, very openly 
woven. ‘The chasuble, of the old bell shape, is made of very thick 
twilled silk, and falls in long folds around the body, forming a sort 
of pad round the neck. In the usual way, a richly embroidered 
band runs perpendicularly down the front; it has no special design. 
The edges of the chasuble are simply hemmed. The tunics under 
the chasuble are also of silk. The upper one is of lighter texture ; 
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it shows a pattern consisting of lozenges connected by rays. The 
under-tunic shows a very fine interlacing pattern of geometrical 
design. The stole is worn crossed on the breast, the lower portions 
being broader than the upper. Its ornamentation is a pattern of 
scale-like design, which shows alternately figures of lions and birds 
set in a pattern of finely traced leaves. The pastoral staff lies in the 
arms, from the right shoulder to the left foot. It is of soft wood, 
ending with a ferule and spike; at top there is a spherical ball of 
hammered bronze, out of which issues a crook of soft wood, which 
ends ina bronze lily set in a square socket. At the feet stands the 
chalice, also of soft wood, very finely turned; the cup is a hemi 
sphere, and on it rests the patina. 


* 


Historical TREASURES IN THE Upsata CATHEDRAL.—The 
Cathedral of Upsala, in Sweden, one of the oldest in Northern 
Europe, possesses some historical treasures of great artistic interest 
and value. Among them is a chalice of pure gold, with paten of the 
same metal, weighing 125 oz., covered with pearls, emeralds, sap- 
phires, topazes, rubies, turquoises, and amethysts. On the foot is 
the following inscription :—‘ Hans Hvifft de Hallis hunc calicem 
fabricatus est, 1541. Taken at Prague, 1648; presented to Upsala 
Cathedral by Queen Christina.” It is valued at £2,000. There is 
also another chalice of gilt silver, richly covered with precious stones, 
brought by Charles XII. from Poland. On the foot is a Polish in- 
scription, and the date 1655. Besides these treasures, the cathedral 
possesses the crown, sceptre, and orb of King John IIL., all of gold, 
and set with precious stones, recovered from this monarch's grave in 
1833. The crown alone weighs 36 ounces. It also possesses the 
crown and sceptre of Queen Catharina Jagellonica, recovered from 
her coffin ; a cross of gilt silver, weighing 17 lb., presented in 1160 
by Pope Alexander IIL, to the first Archbishop of Upsala, Stephanus, 
in the foot of which isa splinter of the Holy Cross. Further Arch- 
bishop Arcimbald’s shrine of absolution, of enamelled copper, a 
beautiful piece of Byzantine workmanship ; a heavy neck-chain of 
gold, recovered from the grave of Duke Gustavus of Saxony in 1767; 
two crosses and one ring of gold, found in 1815 in the grave of Sten 
Sture (Lord Protector of Sweden in the fifteenth century). The 
archbishop’s staff still in use in the cathedral is believed to have been 
presented by Pope Urban VII. to Archbishop Joris Bengtson 
Oxenotjerna. 
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Tue Witcues’ Lapper.—Hidden away beneath the thatch of a 
dilapidated old house in Somerset there was recently found a rope 
with feathers woven into it. Lying alongside this were half a dozen 
brooms and a rush-seated arm-chair. All were stowed away in a 
receptacle to which there was no access from below, and the 
members of the Folk-lore Society are naturally anxious to find a 
solution to the mystery. The ladder, however, is pronounced on the 
best authority (z¢., that of old women) to be a very “ witches’ 
ladder,” an ancient charm of strong power. This is the receipt for 
its manufacture, direct from Somersetshire, as famous for its incanta- 
tions as of old was Thrace: Take four wheaten straws, tie two 
together, top and bottom, for one side of the ladder. Tie the other 
two in the same manner, and then insert short straws between for 
steps. Now take small feathers and place them up each side of 
the ladder, and the thing is done. Now, if aught go wrong, if 
fire will not burn, nor irons heat, or if the lover will not come, 
let the ladder be waved to and fro in the air, while the request is 
muttered, and all will be right. 


OLD Prayer Boox.—Mr. J. Nield, of Russell-street, offers at £ 26 
a copy of “ The Booke of Common Prayer and ad ninistration of 
the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of 
England. Imprinted at London by Bonham Norton and John Bill, 
Printers to the King’s most excellent Majestie, anno 1627—with the 
whole Booke of Psalmes. Printed for the Companie of Stationers 
1627." It is in imperial 8vo., and printed in black letter. This 
copy, which is quite perfect, is extremely rare ; other editions were 
issued in 1627, but in this one the words of consecration in the 
Communion Service are printed in capitals, a peculiarity which 
exists in no other edition. Only one other copy is known, which is 
in the Bodleian Library. 


A Re tic or James II.—An account was given nearly four years 
ago of the discovery, at the Scotch College in Paris, of two leaden 
cases, believed, and on very credible evidence, to contain the brains 
of James II. and the heart of the Duchess of Perth. These cases 
were taken charge of by Monseigneur Rogerson, Administrator of 
the Scotch Endowments, whose original intention was to reinter 
them. On his death, however, about three years ago, nothing was 
heard of the relics, and his successor, a French Ecclesiastic, returned 
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no answer to the inquiries which were directed to him. It has recently 
been ascertained that the cases are in the custody of Monseigneur 
Rogerson’s executor, pending a decision as to their ultimate disposal. 
It issuggested that the heart of the Duchess of Perth should be replaced, 
but that the case containing the brains of James II. should be interred 
at St. German's with the other relics of this king, namely, part of the 
flesh removed in the process of embalming and a portion of the 
bowels. These were discovered sixty years ago, when George IV. 
placed an inscription over them, which Queen Victoria has restored. 
The body of James II. probably shared the fate of many of the 
French monarchs, #.¢., was thrown into a quarry at the time of the 
Revolution. 


* 

PONTEFRACT AND Ripon.—In responding to a toast given at the 
Mayoral Banquet held at Pontefract in November last, the Mayor, 
referring to the Millenary recently celebrated at Ripon, said :—‘“ 1 do 
not wish to disparage Ripon in the least; her history is great. All I 
would say is that this royal borough of Pontefract can boast of a his- 
tory even greater. It is at least the equal to Ripon in every respect ; 
in most it is superior. There is indeed a curious parallelism between 
this royal borough of Pontefract, and the ecclesiastical borough of 
Ripon. To begin with: each bears traces of having been a strong- 
hold of the ancient barbarian inhabitants of the country; to have 
been one of the early mission-houses of Christianity, and to have been 
in later times the centre of a peculiar jurisdiction, both ecclesiastical 
und civil ; for each had a sanctuary, which presupposes a judge, and 
while one was the head of the Liberty of Ripon, the other was the 
seat of the Honour of Pontefract. There has, however, always been 
what may be called a fatality by which Pontefract has continued a 
royal borough. When it first emerged from the darkness, it was as 
the chief manor in the dower of the first Christian Princess of York- 
shire, the sister of the Christian King of Kent, a Princess who came 
here, under the guardianship and care of Paulinus, the first Archbishop 
of York, to wed Edwin the King of Northumberland. We have 
no charter of those dates, nor do we lay claim to any, our earliest 
being dated in 1194, the fifth year of King Richard I. But although 
no one will begrudge our northern neighbour the fame she has 
acquired by the really splendid entertainment she provided for her 
guests at the late millenary celebration, yet it need not be whis- 
pered, for it is a well-known fact, that the so-called charter, under 
which Ripon makes the claim that she has existed as a borough for a 
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thousand years, is one of those palpable forgeries which deceive no 
one but the very ignorant. The origin of the idea, and the fixing of 
the date 886, is to be traced to a book not much above 150 years 
old, in which the allegation is quoted as from “an ancient manuscript.” 
The tale is really laughed to scorn by every competent antiquary, and 
six or eight months ago, the Dean of Ripon offered an ineffectual 
reward of #10 to anyone who would give him authentic information 
of this ancient MS., or in any other way prove the incorporation of 
Ripon in the time of King Alfred. So much for the famous charter. 
There is no doubt, however, that Ripon has enjoyed certain privileges 
from a time not much later than 886, and they were obtained for 
Ripon in this way. Athelstan, the powerful grandson of Alfred, had 
given to Beverley a charter of privileges, which same privileges he 
afterwards conferred upon Ripon also. Among those privileges was 
that of sanctuary, and its existence and limits were marked out and 
indicated by sanctuary crosses which still stand a mile from the 
Sanctuary, both at Beverley and at Ripon. But it seems to be for- 
gotten that there was a similar Sanctuary at Pontefract, protecting 
whoever fled for refuge to a paved causeway that surrounded Oswald's 
Cross in our Market Place, and that a mile or so from that cross, 
there remains even at the present day, the base of a mysterious pillar 
the history of which has been forgotten, but which was of a like 
character to those at Ripon and Beverley. If then Beverley and 
Ripon had the presence of their Sanctuary indicated by crosses, one 
of which at Ripon still bears the name of Athelstane’s Cross, and so 
keeps up the memory of the tradition, what shall we say of our own 
Stump Cross? but that it is probably the Athelstan’s Cross of 
Pontefract. But in the time of Athelstan’s brother, Pontefrect—still 
the royal manor—is well known as the place of his coronation. 
There were then two kingdoms, and, after having been crowned at 
Kingston, near London, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, for the 
southern kingdom, King Edred came here to his royal home to be 
crowned by the Archbishop of York for the kingdom of the North. 
At this time the ruler of Pontefract under the King was the 
Greave, or Sheriff; which under the Normans was changed into a 

Bailiff, who, as you know, was 400 years ago made into a Mayor. 

Thus, Pontefract dates from the seventh century as a town; but as a 

borough with Mayor and Corporation, displacing the Norman Bailiff 
and the Saxon Greave, it dates from 1484. That Ripon did not have 

a mayor till 1606 was no discredit to her, though it is the reason why 

the Mayors of Pontefract will always take precedence of the Mayors 
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of Ripon. I mentioned just now by what fatality this borough has 
become, time after time, a royal borough: I mentioned how, even 
after Ethelburga—Tata as she was called—had lost her throne and 
left the place, her daughter came back as owner of the mancr to be 
queen to one of her father’s successors, and thus again made the 
borough a royal borough. And such it remained till after the Norman 
Conquest, when the new King gave it to Ilbert de Lacy, whose 
descendants held it for two hundred years till a son of the King mar 
ried the heiress of Pontefract, which led to the manor becoming once 
more a royal possession, as it has remained to this day. As you know, 
the owner of Pontefract usurped the crown, and brought the deposed 
king here, to be kept in safety. Does it never strike you that the 
new king selected Pontefract as the place of the imprisonment of 
Richard IT., and at length of his murder, because Pontefract was his 
own: because he was to Pontefract the lord paramount, because the 
servants at the Castle were really his own servants, who looked up to 
him with hereditary reverence and respect? But so it was, and 
Pontefract has ever since continued a royal borough, one of the 
possessions of the head of the State, and itself, for many centuries, 
the head of a jurisdiction which extended far and wide, and has but 
within our own days been finally superseded.—/ontefract Advertiser. 


Op SHors.—The characters of people might be well diagnosed 
by their o/d shocs. ‘Take a shoe which has been worn for a couple of 
months : if the sole and heel are equally worn, it belongs to an ener 


getic man of business, a trustworthy officer, an exemplary wife, an 
excellent mother ; if the outer edge only is worn, the owner is of a 
fantastic, adventurous tendency, a rash and bold temper; if it is the 
inner edge which is worn, the fact indicates irresolution and weakness 
in a man, modesty in a woman; where the wearer not only wears the 
outer edge, but also rasps the point of his shoes and leaves the rest 
almost new, he is a person whose honesty is to be suspected. 


Love CuHarms.—Girls in Buckinghamshire are wont to pin one of 
their woollen stockings to the wall and repeat the following :-— 


‘*T hang my stocking on the wall, 
Hoping my true love for to call; 
May he neither rest, sleep, nor happy be, 
Until he comes and speaks to me.” 
Another custom when a lover is faithless is to prick the “ wedding ” 


finger, and with the blood write upon paper her own name and the 
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name of the favoured swain, afterwards to form three rings (still with 
the blood) joined underneath the writing, dig a hole in the ground 
and bury the paper keeping the whole matter a secret from everyone. 
This is believed to be an unfailing charm. 

To see her future husband in a dream, a maiden, on taking off her 
boots must place them ‘T-square fashion and pointed in the direction 
of the nearest church. She must then say :— 


‘*T set my boots in the shape of a T, 

Hoping my true love for to see; 

The shape of his body, the colour of his hair, 
And the daily apparei my true love doth wear.” 


and afterwards get into bed backwards, preserving strict silence. 
This procedure is to be repeated twice, so that the future husband 
may be identified by his appearing three times in a dream. 


County Famiies.—Of the really ancient county familics outside 
the Peerage and the Baronetage—those who illustrate the adage 
“nobilis fit, generosus nascitur ''"—there are far fewer than would be 
generally supposed. With reference to one of them, Charles II. is 
reported to have said that “‘it was strange it should have lasted so 
long with neither a wise man nor a fool in it”—a wise man to gain it 
social promotion, or a fool to bring it to naught. Mr. Scrope of Danby 
is the heir male and chief of a stock which, between the reigns of 
Edward I1. and Charles 1., counted two earls and twenty barons, one 
Lord Chancellor, four Lord Treasurers, two Lord Chief Justices, one 
Archbishop, two Bishops, and five Knights of the Garter. Mr. Ferrers 
of Baddesley-Clinton is, or rather was—for the estate now seems to be 
destined to pass in the female line—the heir male and representative of 
the Ferrerses, Earls of Derby, from the reign of King Stephen, more 
than three hundred years before the Stanleys were created to the earl- 
dom ; and Mr. Dundas of Dundas is almost unquestionably the heir 
male and representative of the Dunbars, Earls of March, from the 
reign of David I., more than five centuries before the Douglases were 
created to the earldom. Mr. Dymoke of Scrivelsby is the twentieth 
in succession of his house who has held the hereditary office of 
Champion of England, confirmed to his ancestor at the coronation 
of Richard II. Giffard of Chillington, Legh of High Legh, Kings- 
cote of Kingscote, Blount of Mapledurham, Penruddocke of 
Compton-Chamberlayne, Hudleston of Hutton-John, Cameron of 
Lochiel, Macpherson of Cluny, Mackintosh of Mackintosh, Scuda- 
more of Kentchurch, Herbert of Llanarth, Herbert of Muckross, 
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O’Conor of Clonalis, O'Donoghue of the Glens, O’Reilly of Brefney, 
and Kavanagh of Borris are among several of the ‘‘ landed gentry’ 
whose descent is as ancient, if not as distinguished, as that of the 
owner of any hereditary title, whether at home or abroad.— Zhe 
World. 

7” 

A Roman Fire Bricape.—Among the many curious engravings 
given by Mr. W. T. Watkin in his “‘ Roman Cheshire” is a curious 
leaden stamp (p. 163), from the lettering of which it may be inferred 
that ancient Deva was provided with a “ fire brigade.” It records 
the “ century of Claudius Augustinus (or Augustalis) of the Vigz/es,” 
The Emperor Augustus raised a force of these troops for the pro- 
tection of Rome from fire, called “ Vigiles,"’ and amounting to 7,000 
men, in seven cohorts. The Emperor Claudius established similar 
corps at Ostia and Puteoli. Inscriptions (as Mr. Watkin observes) 
have been found which prove their existence at Nismes, in France, 
and at Cirta and Tunis in Africa; and from the otitia we learn that 
one of these corps was in Hungary, and another at Greta Bridge in 
Yorkshire ; also, at a later period, Constantinople and Ravenna had 
each a corps of firemen. In Rome several inscriptions have been 
found which record these cohorts, and are dedicated to the Emperor 
Caracalla, who took a peculiar interest in this force, and may, 
therefore, have introduced it into Britain. 

as 

ParisH Recisters.—Mr. E. Peacock, in Notes and Queries, lays 
down the following rules for transcribers of parish registers: “In no 
case whatever should the spelling be altered. What are called errors 
of spelling are of two kinds. The first and most frequent are those 
in which the spelling of old times differs from that which is in 
fashion to-day ; the second kind of bad spelling are the real errors 
perpetrated by parish clerks and others who have. been more 
ignorant than we who write or read books are at present. As to the 
‘errors’ of the first character, it is important to retain them, that 
the readers may see that English was not always the rigid 
thing it has become during recent years. As to the ‘errors’ 
of the second class, they have a phonetic value, as showing 
how words were pronounced. Parish registers are the very last 
documents that it is safe to modernise. No one, however well 
instructed, can do this without running great risk of making the 
surnames and Christian names of our fore-elders seem other than 
they were.’ 
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Borper Raipinc.—A case which forcibly recalls the days of 
Border raiding has come before the Northumberland magistrates at 
Hexham lately. The prosecution stated that twenty-six Border men, 
with black masks over their faces and sheets over their clothes, were 
seen poaching salmon in the River Rede. A force of police 
endeavoured to get at them, but were kept back by volleys of 
stones. The poachers quickly got over the Scotch Border, and 
there had a terrible fight for twenty minutes with the police and the 
watchers, injuring all their assailants more or less. It transpired 
that the bench had no jurisdiction, the assaults having been com- 
mitted in Scotland and the poaching in the Bellingham division. 


* 

PEASANT PROPRIETORS.—Mr. Sidney O. Addy, in writing on the 
National Land Company, in 7he 7imes, recently, asks, ““ Was there ever 
a‘ peasant proprietary’ in England ?” and observes : “To many of your 
readers the statement will be new and strange, and it will be interesting 
to know on what authority it rests. Down to thetime of Elizabeth there 
existed in this country a very clumsy and inconvenient system of hus- 
bandry known as champion or open-field farming, in which the various 
holdings were divided into small strips, of about half an acre each, scat- 
tered about in common fields. The remains of this system existed long 
after the time of Elizabeth, but it was generally broken up about that 
time, and there is some evidence to show that Shakespeare himself, in 
the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon, took part in the breaking up. 
The normal holding of a tenant was about forty acres made up of 
bundles of strips, separated by turf balks, and scattered about the big 
common fields. Nominally these lands were held ‘at the will’ of the 
lords of manors, and they were subject to rents and services of a more 
or less degrading kind. The tenants of these lands were copyholders, 
and there were very few freeholders.” 

* * 
* 

QUEEN MARY’s TREE.—Some years ago the gigantic plane growing 
at Little France, near Craigmillar, Midlothian—which, it is alleged, was 
planted by Mary Queen of Scots—showed indications of decay, and fears 
were entertained that it would succumb to a high westerly gale. In order 
to preserve this historical tree as far as possible, the proprietor of 
Craigmillar, after consulting competent authorities, had the top branches 
cut off, so that it would offer less resistance to the wind. The tree has 
once more found itself famous on account of the recent notice taken 
of it by the Queen, who has now at Balmoral a sapling grown from its 
seed, which was presented to her at Dalkeith Palace. Since that little 
incident found its way into the newspapers, the overseer at Craigmillar 
has been inundated with letters from all parts of the country—not a few 
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from Canadians and Australians, at present in britain, asking if they, 
too, can have a seedling from Queen Mary’s tree, as an interesting relic 
of Scotland’s ill-fated Queen. These he has, it seems, been able to 
answer in a way very gratifying to the relic-hunters, for it so happens 
that the year before the tree was cut, it produced a goodly crop of seed, 
which was sown down in the neighbouring nursery, and produced an 
ipply of young plants, not a few of which have been since 
transplanted to decorate other portions of the Craigmillar estate.- 

Scotsman. 


abundent s 


a 


Reviews, 


Uemoir of Captain Dalton, H.ET.C.S., Defender of Trichinopoly, 
1752—1753. By CuHarves Darton, F.R.G.S. W.H. Allen & 
Co. 1886. 

Frew were aware how much indebted is Orme, the Indian historian 
of the eighteenth century, to the MS. journal of Captain John 
Dalton for all those “ minute details which characterise a great part 
of the first volume" of his “ History of the War in India.” The case, 
however, seems to resemble that of Holinshed’s ‘“ Chronicles,” into 
which a MS. journal, relating to the siege of Guisnes, and written 
by Arthur Lord Grey de Wilton, had been inserted without acknow- 
ledgment. Mr. Charles Dalton, a great-grandson of the Defender 
of Trichinopoly, has resolved at the eleventh hour to place the facts 
yn record by publishing the memoir now before us, a work which 
is of very considerable interest to those who would see the life of a 
soldier in the middle of the eighteenth century. Here is no attempt 
at throwing a halo of romance over a profession which, in those 
times, was stirring enough. We get the plcin facts established by 
documents at the Public Record Offices and the India Office, by 
contemporary Gazettes and by family papers, which enable us to 
picture, in the career of Captain Dalton, the hile of the average 

Company officer of the period. 

Captain John Dalton, born about the close of 1725, was the son 
of a subaltern in Dormer’s (Warwickshire) regiment, then stationed 
at Dublin. At the age of fifteen, he obtained a commission as 
second lieutenant, and was appointed to one of the four new marine 
regiments raised in November, 1740. His father, who had only a 
year previously been promoted to the command of a company, was 
ordered abroad, and died in the West Indies in the spring of 1742. 
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leaving a widow dependent on a pension of £26 a year. <A cap- 
tain’s pay in 1740 was ros. a day. Young Dalton continued a 
subaltern for five years in Hanmer’s regiment, afterwards known as 
Duncomb's 8th Marines. The old marine regiments, in the order of 
precedence, ranked after the 43rd regiment of the Line, but till 1751 
each regiment was called after its colonel for the time being. 
Appointed to H.M.S. Preston, Dalton earned a fair share of prize- 
money in 1745. In 1746, he was made first lieutenant, and two 
years afterwards was discharged at Trincomalie, the marine regi- 
ments being then reduced. Thus, at the age of twenty-three, Dalton 
found himself compulsorily retired, with only 2s. 4d. per day. — In- 
stead of returning to England, he went to Fort St. David, and offered 
his services to the East India Company, who gave him, upon the 
recommendation of Admiral Boscawen (then General of Marines, as 
well as Admiral of the Blue), a captain’s commission. He took 
command of the Grenadier Company, a “new kind of soldiers,” 
‘‘dexterous in flinging hand granados, everyone having a pouch 
full.” Fusiliers were so called from their being armed with the old 
flint-lock gun (/fusi/). 

Dalton now became associated with Lawrence, and from a young 
artillery officer he seems to have picked up some knowledge of 
gunnery; while from Robert Clive, then a subaltern, Dalton is 
alleged to have learnt much. In 1749 he first went into action 
under Major Lawrence, who was in command of an expedition 
against Devi Cotah. He afterwards took a part in the operations 
before Volcondah. At this period Dalton kept the journal, in which 
he recorded the minutest particulars of the events in which he took 
part. He was left in command at Trichinopoly in 1752. Ina 
letter about this date, Dalton states that his pay was “ little less 
than forty shillings per day,” and that he was worth £6,000 at least, 
and hoped to venture home with £10,000 in his pocket. His con- 
stitution, however, had been, according to his own account in 1753, 
‘totally ruined,”’ and he resigned his commission, when, after ten 
years of foreign service, he had made himself a name in Indian 
history and was on the high road to rank and wealth. The last 
entry in his journal is dated September, 1754. Except the ‘‘thanks” 
of the Governor and members of Council, Captain Dalton received 
no other honours from the East India Company for his important ser- 
vices. In 1756 he married, and in 1811 he died at Sleningford, 
near Ripon, in the old Wray mansion which he had purchased from 
his brother-in-law, Sir Cecil Wray. 
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The letters and memoranda left by Captain Dalton, his journal 
and his military sketches prove that this officer had a knowledge of 
the theoretical side of his profession, which few modern officers, 
even in these days of competitive examinations, can aspire to ; while 
of practical training, five years of active service and the companion- 
ship of such men as Clive and Lawrence could not fail to give him 
a sufficiency. It is well worth reading what experience he had 
gained before he retired from the service at the age of twenty eight. 


A History of the Parish of Mortlake in the County of Surrey. By 
Joun Eustace ANDERSON. (Printed for private circulation.) 
London: Thomas Laurie, 31, Paternoster-row. 1886. 


‘THE quality of this work belies its exterior. Unpretentious, not to 
say humble in appearance, Mr. Anderson’s work nevertheless con- 
tains all that history has to say of the parish of Mortlake and of the 
ancient hamlet of East Sheen, which is contained within its bounds. 
The author commenced by taking a copy of the oldest Register 
(1578), and extracts from later registers down to the present time. 
With this fresh material and such printed books as are obtainable at 
the great libraries, he has produced a volume of little more than a 
hundred pages, which, as regards historical value, may be compared 
favourably with many that appear of six times its bulk, and sump- 
tuously printed with the guineas of subscribers. The work naturally 
deals with the etymology of Mortlake, a name which is generally 
supposed to have been derived from Mortuus Lacus, or the dead 
lake ; but which in Domesday Book is given as Mortlage, which, in 
the Saxon language, signifies a “ compulsize law.” The church, 
which has been considerably modernised of late years, bears upon 
the tower the date 1543, and is a nest of antiquities. Among the 
notabilities who have lived or died in the parish may be mentioned 
John Partridge, the “almanac maker,” satirised by Swift, and’ Dr. 
Dee, the astrologer. Mr. Anderson’s book is illustrated with several 
woodcuts, among them being a portrait of Dr. Dee; an old summer- 
house formerly on the river wall of Cromwell House; the Church ; 
and Temple Grove, formerly the residence of Sir William Temple. 
From the “‘ Extracts from the Register Books,” we learn that :— 

In 1805 the parish was called on to pay £171 gs. for eight men, 
the parish quota for the Militia, and £80 for not finding four men for 
additional forces. 

In 1799 the ale conners were provided with “ half bushel peck and 
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half coal measures,” and in 1704 they had scales and a set of brass 
weights. 

In 1798 it was feared that an attempt would be made to revive a 
fair suppressed in 1787. 

In 1757 a pew was “put up” and the highest bid, that of two 
guineas per annum, was accepted. 

In 1729 a discharged beadle and bellman was required to deliver 
up his coat and hat, bell and staff. 

In 1705 a new pair of stocks was ordered to be made. 

In 1646 a frame and a whip for drunkards hung in the church, or, 
as the entry has it, “in the church for drunkards.” 

The Churchwardens’ Accounts of 1636-7 contain, ‘xfer alia, the 
following curious entries :—“ Paid an Irish gent undoon by pyrats, 
1s.” “ Payd a warder to keepe out Strangers at Church in the 
chiefest time of the plague, 3s.” “‘Payd a poor gent undoon by 
suits of lawe, 6d.” “Payd another by passe out of Ireland w™ 
had her husband kild and her goods burnt by wild Irish, 1s.” 

It may be mentioned that the custom of ringing the “ pancake 
bell’’ is still performed at Mortlake. This perhaps is a solitary 
instance of the ceremony surviving in Surrey. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage. Edited 
by Rozert H. Marr, LL.D. Dean & Son, 1887. 


Or the several Peerages and books of reference dealing with the 
biographical details of the titled portion of the “‘ Upper Ten 
Thousand,” to Debrett must be accorded the palm for the 
greatest longevity. It is an historical fact worthy of note that it is 
the oldest serial extant ; and, having been well established before 
George III. was king, it is the only publication of its kind which has 
existed throughout the whole jubilee periods of two English 
monarchs. The volume for 1887, the 174th year of publication, 
will bear favourable comparison with its predecessors in point of 
accuracy and general usefulness. The corrections in the present 
volume, caused by the general election and a change of Ministry, 
have been exceptionally heavy, while a substantial addition has been 
made to the bulk of the book, in consequence of an unusually large 
number of titles and companionships (upwards of 300) having been 
bestowed. The information afforded by ‘‘ Debrett,”’ with reference 
to collateral branches who have settled abroad, is unique ; and it is 
the only work of the kind that furnishes biographical details respect- 
ing male and female branches of peers and baronets, and supplies 
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their addresses. Seeing that the volume records the deaths of the 
Earl of Iddesleigh, Sir William Medlycott, Sir George Broke- 
Middleton, Sir Francis Bolton, and Sir Walter Hughes, all of which 
have occurred since the commencement of the present year, it need 
hardly be added that the work is corrected well up to date. 


Historic Towns.—Exeter. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1887. 
Or the numerous items that go towards making up the sum total of 
‘¢ Antiquarian study,” not the least interesting are the accounts of the 
gradual development of our old historic towns, from the earliest 
period—or, at all events, from those far-off ages whence the earliest 
evidences may be traced—down to the present time. ‘‘ Each of the 
leading cities and towns of England,” writes Dr. Freeman, ‘‘ has 
some distinctive character of its own, which parts it off from all 
others, and which may almost pass for its definition. Most of them, 
indeed, admit of a double definition. They fall into classes, each of 
which has a marked character, while each again has its own character 
which parts it off from other members of its own class.” Some of 
the principal towns of England are clearly of Roman origin, and 
have preserved their position as heads of shires, heads of dioceses, 
or, in some other way, as places of importance throughout all English 
history ; other towns have no Roman or British story, but are simply 
‘* English settlements, which, through some local advantage, out- 
stripped their fellows ;” others, again, sprang into existence through 
the foundation of a monastery, the building of a cathedral church, 
or the erection of a castle; whilst another group owes its importance 
to commerce. The series of ‘‘ Historic Towns,” of which the 
volume bef re us is the third now ready, are being edited by Dr. 
Freeman and the Rev. William Hunt, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and the object of the series, in dealing with such towns and 
groups of towns as may be chosen for illustration, will be mainly to 
bring out the general historic position of each. ‘The present 
volume,” remarks the author, in his preface, ‘‘ I wish it distinctly to 
be understood, does not represent any independent research into the 
Exeter archives. Of those archives, both municipal and ecclesias- 
tical, I know enough to be able to say that they are of very high 
importance; ... but to study them as they must be studied 
in manuscript would call for the offering of no small part of a life, 
and such an offering it is clear that I cannot make. In this little 
book I have simply followed printed accounts and documents, 
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strengthened by much help from friends who have made the archives 
their study."" That Dr. Freeman has made ample use of the 
material which he has worked upon may be taken for granted, and it 
only remains for us to say that he has produced, in a condensed 
form, a vast amount of most interesting details of a city, one of 
whose points is that it is eminently characteristic of the history of 
Britain in all ages. Link by link we have placed before us all the 
principal events that have transpired in the city since the first 
mention of Exeter in history, so that the chain of evidence may be 
said to be tolerably complete. ‘The accounts of its successive sieges 
and captures ; the history of the foundation of the bishopric ; visits of 
English sovereigns and foreign potentates ; the condition of the city 
during the civil wars, and its share in the Restoration ; the constitu- 
tional, ecclesiastical, and municipal history of the city, are all 
graphically set forth. The work, we may add, is illustrated by four 
maps of Exeter at different periods, and it has the advantage of a 
good index. 


Traits and Stories of Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese. Beaufoy A. Moore, 
145, Fleet-street. 


THE above is the title of an amusing little volume, treating of one of 


the oldest of the taverns of London, situated in Wine Office-court, 
Fleet-street—a tavern, by the way, which, although it may not have 
reckoned Shakespeare or Ben Jonson among its frequenters, may at 
least include such notabilities as the burly Samuel Johnson, Boswell, 
Goldsmith, Garrick, and Sir Joshua Reynolds ; a tavern, too, whose 
glories have been celebrated in more recent times by such writers and 
humorists as Thackeray, Dickens, Albert Smith, Douglas Jerrold, 
Tom Hood, Mark Lemon, and George Augustus Sala. ‘ Dean 
Swift, Addison, and Steele,” we are told, “affected the tavern ; so 
did Sheridan, and so did Lord Eldon, and so, indeed, did all men of 
mark down to our own time.” In a drochure entitled “ Round Lon- 
don,” published at the beginning of the last century, the house is 
described as “ Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese Tavern, near ye Flete Prison, 
an eating-house for goodly fare.” Mr. Cyrus Redding, in his “ Fifty 
Years’ Recollections,” tells us that he often dined at the Cheshire 
Cheese, and that he frequently met Fleet-street tradesman there who 
well remembered seeing both Johnson and Garrick in this cosy 
tavern. It is not a little singular that no mention of the “ Cheshire 
Cheese” isto be found in “ Tavern Anecdotes,” a work on the origin 
of signs and reminiscences connected with taverns, &c., published in 
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1825, notwithstanding that anecdotes are there given concerning the 
“Cock,” the ‘‘ Devil,” the ‘ Bolt-in-Tun,” and other well-known 
taverns in this locality. In the work before us, however, the reader 
is made familiar with the club life associated with its cosy rooms for 
many generations. Issued, and probably compiled, by the proprietor 
of the tavern, the work does not bear criticising as a literary production; 
but, as a curiosity and as a souvenir of a tavern whose head waiter 
keeps his carriage, it is worth adding to an antiquary’s library. 
The Pre-History of the North. By the late Chamberlain J. J. A. 
Worsaak, F.S.A. Translated witha brief Memoir of the author, 
by H. F. Morvanp Simpson, M.A. Tribner & Co., 1886. 
Ir was in August, 1885, that Jens Jacob Asmussen Worsaae, the 
author of the work before us, quietly passed away as he sat engaged 
in his beloved studies, “leaving to his country and the world a rich 
legacy of work accomplished and a masterly sketch for the direction 
of future research.” In early life he had laid up rich stores of obser- 
vation by travels in Sweden, Normandy, Brittany, and the British 
Isles, &c., and, having been chosen Professor of Archzology in 
Copenhagen, he was in 1847 appointed Inspector of the Monuments 
of Danish Antiquities. In 1858 Worsaae was made Inspector of the 
Collections in the Rosenborg Castle, and in 1861 he was appointed 
Conservator of the Monuments of Danish Antiquities. Five years 
later he was nominated Supreme Director of the Museums of Ethno- 
graphy, Northern Antiquities, and the Rosenborg Castle. “ It is 
seldom,” writes Mr. Simpson, ‘‘that a single man is called upon to 
perform duties requiring such vast and varied knowledge in science, 
arts, literature, in a word, history. But in Worsaae the widest skill, 
knowledge, and practical ability were combined with an unflagging 
energy. . . . Underhis guidance the museums of Copenhagen have 
become endowed with voices of the past, which tell us more of man’s 
history than any other collections in the world.” The conviction 
that information respecting ancient barrows which is not based on 
the personal observations of skilled investigators cannot be trusted 
had led him to lay down the maxim, ‘‘that accurate and trustworthy 
descriptions of the excavations of barrows are an absolute necessity 
for the progress of archeology.” To Worsaae “ we owe the first 
comprehensive statement and proof of the large Scandinavian 
remains in our national characteristics, customs, names, and tongues. 
His account is based on those permanent irrefragable monuments 
which stand in our land as ‘pillars of witness ’—-a surer guide to 
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history than all the superstitious tales told by chroniclers and monkish 

annalists. 

The main results of Worsaie’s life of labour are summed up in the 
work now offered to the English public. Its history and objects may 
be best learned from the author’s own preface, from which we quote 
the following :—‘“ The present work is intended to give a general 
survey of the most important results as yet attained by the modern 
investigation of prehistoric antiquities. It was originally printed in 
Danish by the Letterstedt Association in the Nordisk Tidskrift for 
Venteskap Konst och Industri (Stockholm, 1878, Parts i., it.) It 
was then published in German as a separate book, under the title, 
‘Die Vorgeschichte des Nordens nach gleichzeitigen Denkmilern ’ 
(Hamburg, 1878). . . After frequent appeals I was just on the point 
of re-publishing the work in Danish in a more accessible form for 
general readers, than the above-mentioned periodical presents, when 
I had the good fortune to discover the meaning of the sacred signs 
used by the ancient inhabitants of the North, and of the representa 
tions on the gold bracteates, and on the two very remarkable Golden 
Horns from the district of Mogeltonder in North Slesvig. This 
enabled me to take a broad and unexpected view of the ancient 
religious life of the Northmen, as well as of the other kindred 
Germanic races, especially during the early period of the Iron Age, 
just before the great national migrations in the fifth century after 
the birth of Christ. . . . Along with this I have woven in the most 
important of the archzological observations made in the last three 
years (1878-80). These, among other results, have shown more 
and more a striking external and internal agreement in the main 
between the gradual stages of development of the Stone and Bronze 
Ages in various parts of the world. They now bear witness to the 
remarkably universal currents of culture during the Iron Age also ; 
and justify us in connecting the first beginnings of the Iron Age in 
the most southern parts of the North with the pre-Roman Iron-culture, 
thus fixing its date somewhat earlier than it had previously been the 
custom to assume.” 

The Viston of William concerning Piers the Plowman; together with 
Richard the Redeless. Edited by Professor Skreat. ‘Two vols. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1886. 

WiLuiAM LANGLAND is said to have worked for twenty years in the 

forging of his Vision; and at last he has found an editor no less 

laborious than himself. In the first of these two handsome volumes, 

VOL. XI. Q 


“ 
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the student of our early literature will find the three texts, A, B, and 

C, with the various readings noted at the foot of each page. The 

second volume contains a preface, notes, and glossary; and it is here 

that the antiquarian and lettered man will revel in what is to them a 

Rabelaisian banquet of ancient lore. But, amidst the mazes of an 

orthography and a syntax which look strangely to the modern English 

eye, it is curious to find such expressions as “ Ded as a dore-nayle’ 
and “ The newest thing out,’’ and many others of like formation. In 

“ Piers the Plowman”"’ is related the fable of the rats and mice trying 

to bell the cat; the rats being the burgesses and more influential men 

among the commons, the mice, those of less importance; while the 
cat is Edward III, and the kitten his son Richard. Professor Skeat 
considers that the true dialect of the poem is found intext B; namely, 

a dialect chiefly Midland, with occasional introduction of southern 

forms. We give the following note as an example of Professor 

Skeat’s method :— 

** Purnele or Peronelle (from Petronilla) was a proverbial name 
for a gaily dressed bold-faced woman. May 31 was dedicated to St. 
Petronilla the Virgin; she was supposed to be able to cure the 
quartan ague. The name, once common, now scarcely survives, 
except as a surname in the form of Parnell.” 

And again, in etymology, on the word nonechenche :— : 

“This isthe modern nuncheon ; and the spelling shows that the 
derivation is from none, noon, and schenche, a pouring out or dis- 
pensing of drink, from A.-S. scencan, to pour out driak, to skink. 
Similarly the provincial English zammu? luncheon, is noon-meat.” 

Finally, this is a work which all modern representatives of the 
“Clerke of Oxenford” should have at their ‘‘ beddes head,” though it 
is not “y-clothed in blake and red,” but in a grave and decent surcoat 
of dark blue. 

The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. Eight Lectures preached 
before the University of Oxford, on the foundation of the late 
Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By CHarLes 
Bicc, D.D. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1886. 

A TRUE critic of philosophy would wish for no more interesting text 

than the writings of ‘* The Christian Platonists of Alexandria ’’—the 

subject dealt with by Dr. Charles Bigg, the Bampton Lecturer for 

1886. His eight discourses have been published by the Clarendon 

Press, and their intellectual value to students of philosophy, as 

distinguished from theologians, may be compared to the nutritive 

value as human diet of a bag of bran. An important stage of pro- 
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gress will be marked by the year—whenever it comes in the future— 
when no man of education may be discoverable who will consent to 
write under the conditions of the Bampton bequest. The endow- 
ment of “ eight Divinity lecture sermons to be established for ever,” 
in conformity with the lines of belief laid down by the testator, can 
only be a standing monument to bigotry. However pious in inten- 
tion the bequest may have been, it is a mere petrifaction of the great 
frailty of Churchmen—a misplaced confidence in their own judgment 
—which deluged Europe with blood of their shedding in barbarous 
ages, when their power equalled their intellectual vainglory. The 
wandering and cloudy comment on the earlier Neo-platonists, which 
Dr. Bigg has constructed to meet the requirements of his artificial 
taste, falls well within the limits defined by his deceased patron, and 
it is unnecessary to say more in justification of the estimate put 
above upon its philosophical value. The inquiring world may yet 
find that the Christian Neo-platonists, in their attempt to guard the 
Christian Church from “ the letter that killeth ’’—unsuccessful though 
it may have been, as the existence of Bampton Lectures, among 
other phenomena, may show—understood the teachings of their 
Master better than the modern theologian, who, in the volume before 
us, writes as follows :—‘‘ . . . Hence they were driven to what is 
known as Reserve. The belief of the enlightened Christian becomes 
a mystery that may not be revealed to the simpler brother. 

They strove to justify themselves in this by texts of Scripture, but 
their reserve is, in fact, the ‘ medicinal lie’ of Plato, the freemasonry 
of the Gnostics, and their best defence is that in practice it is little 
more than a figure of speech.’’ At all events, it is plain that the 
writer has elected to remain of the school of the “simpler brother.” 


& 


@bituarp APemoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zficharmus. 


Tue death of Mr. RowLanp HuGH Pritcuarp, a well-known com- 
poser of Welsh hymn tunes, took place at Holywell recently, at the 
age of 74 years. The deceased was a native of Bala, where he was 
baptized by the great ‘‘ Charles-y-Bala.” He was well known 
throughout the Principality, his tunes being sung in all the Welsh 
chapels. He is best known as the composer of ‘‘ Hyfrydol,’’ 
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“ Elizabeth,” “Hiraeth y Cristion,” and other stirring Welsh tunes. 
He was formerly the precentor at the annual ‘“Sasiwns y Bala,” 
where thousands assembled, the singing being noted for its ex 
cellence. 

Art circles have to regret the death, at the early age of thir'y-five, 
of Mr. ALrrep NewMay, the founder of the Old English Smithy in 
Archer-street, Haymarket, and a craftsman of much talent, who, by 
his taste and energy, had done much to stimulate the revival of Art 
ironwork in the country. He was an Art Commissioner and expert 
for the Folkestone Exhibition, and author of several papers com 
municated to the Society of Architects and similar bodies. In the 
Jewish community to which he belonged Mr. Newman was dis- 
tinguished by his deep interest in Anglo-Jewish history and archxo 
logy. It was largely due to his efforts that the proposal to demolish 
the ancient synagogue in Bevis Marks was defeated. He possessed 
a unique collection of Jewish prints and tracts, bearing on Anglo- 
Jewish history, which will be shown at the approaching exhibition at 
the Albert Hall. 

PROFESSOR STENZEN, Director of the German Archzological 
Institute, died at Rome, in January, of heart disease, at the age 
of 71. 

Herr Frieprich AMERLING, the celebrated Austrian artist, died. 
a short time ago at Vienna. Herr Amerling, who was formerly a 
pupil of the English painter, Lawrence, and of Horace Vernet, is 
best known as the painter of a number of fine historical portraits of 
no little value and importance. 


QSeetings of Learned Societies. 


Society oF AnTIQUARIES.—/an. 13, Dr. E. Freshfield in the 
chair. This being an evening for the election of Fellows, no papers 
were read. Mr. L. B. Phillips exhibited a German silver-gilt chalice, 
dated 1645. Mr. G. Maw exhibited a Moorish dish with embossed 
arabesques in red and blue enamel on a cream-coloured ground with 
silver lustre. Mr. A. W. Franks, V.P., exhibited an a/bum amicorum 
of Andrew Adam Hochstetter, 1688-91, containing autographs of 
Selden, Sir Isaac Newton, Richard Baxter, Gronovius, and other 
persons of note. Dr. E. Freshfield exhibited photographs of Toledo, 
showing the position of the Alcazar, lately burnt down.—/an. 27, 
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Mr. A. W. Franks, Vice-President, in the chair. The Warden and 
Fellows of All Souls’ College, Oxford, exhibited a magnificent pair 
of silver-gilt vessels, with screw stoppers, and massive chains for 
carrying them, used as altar cruets. ‘hey are 15 in. high, and 
appear to be French work ot early sixteenth century date. Nothing 
is known of their history. Mr. W. Ball exhibited a medizval silver 
parcel-gilt altar cruet, probably English, and of early fifteenth century 
date. The lid is engraved with a Lombardic A, for agua. Nothing 
is known of its history. It was purchased at a pawnbroker’s in 
Rochester. ‘The Earl of Scarborough exhibited a remarkable block 
of stone, a cube of g in., with a cavity in the top covered by a 
smaller stone. It was recently discovered during excavations at 
Roche Abbey, and when opened was found to contain a relic con- 
sisting of a splinter of bone and a broken iron ring wrapped up in 
sheet lead. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope suggested that the relics were 
those of St. Godric, whose mail shirt was a source of numerous like 
treasures over the north of England, and that the stone had been 
built up in one of the altars. Mr. Micklethwaite expressed his con- 
currence with this view, and described the various ways in which 
relics were enclosed in altars. Mr. R. Day exhibited a number of 
weapons of the bronze age dredged up recently in Lough Erne. Sir 
E. Sieveking exhibited a chalcedony gem engraved with the Apolio 
of Canachus, upon which Mr. C. Smith read some valuable descrip- 
tive notes. —/ ed. 3, Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum, Vice-President, in the chair. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of York exhibited an ivory coffer, with 
domed lid and gilt bronze mounts, used to contain the chapter seal 
at York. It is of Sicilian work and of thirteenth century date, but 
nothing is known about its history. Some of the incised markings 
are also found on early Sicilian chessmen in the British Museum. 
Mr. N. H. J. Westlake exhibited a bronze or latten water-tap of 
medieval date, found on the site of Kilburn Priory. Mr. E. Bishop 
communicated some notes on the leaden éud/e of the Roman 
Pontifis. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read the first part of a paper 
on the seals of English bishops, in which he traced the evolution of 
the elaborate seals of dignity of the fifteenth century from the 
simple effigy on the earliest seals. The various details of the acces- 
sories and costume were all di,cussed at length.—A/¢henaum. 
British ARCHEOLOGICAL AssOcIATION. —Wednesday, January 19, 
Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., in the chair. The Rev. Scott Surtees 
exhibited a large collection of fragments of Roman pottery and 
brick, found at Pountey’s Bridge, Dinsdale, on the river Tees, which 
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indicate the existence of some Roman building on the spot, probabl; 
the bridge which is referred to in mediaval MSS. then in existence, 
the site of which is unknown. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., exhibited 
Roman pottery of various kinds found at Victoria (Binchester) during 
the recent excavations there. They prove that almost every known kind 
of fictile ware, such as is met with in important Roman towns, were 
in use in this remote settlement. Mr. Roofe exhibited a fine ancient 
Mexican bowl, similar in style to some others shown on a previous 
occasion, Mr. Irvine forwarded sketches of Roman graves formed 
of tiles, of large size, made for this use, of peculiar pattern, one tile 
being sufficient to form the end of each compartment. Each tile 
bears a legionary stamp. <A paper was then read on “The Early 
Sculptured Crosses and Stones of the Isle of Man,” by Mr. Romilly 
Allan, F.S.A. (Scotland). These crosses are worked in the local 
slate of the Island, and are found in considerab'e numbers, the 
earliest being a pillar stone at Santon, having an inscription in Roman 
capitals, AVITI MONUMENTI; but the inscriptions are almost en- 
tirely Scandinavian with runes. The forms are not unlike those of 
the early crosses of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, but the ornamental 
patterns frequently cover the whole of the shaft without being 
divided into panels. The symbolism of the figures was dwelt upon, 
and it was stated that only a single representation of the Crucifixion 
has yet been found. The story of Sigurd and Fafna is shown on one 
of the crosses. The paper was illustrated by a fine collection of 
photographs and rubbings of the monuments described. A paper 
was then read on ‘‘ Roman Chichester,” by Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
F.S.A. The whole of the inscriptions found in the city were described, 
and reference was made to the important discovery made at the visit 
of the Association to Chichester in 1885, when excavations then 
made showed that the city walls, hitherto supposed to be of medizval 
date, are in reality built upon Roman foundations. The massive 
base of the Roman work was then laid bare and examined.—/?é. 2, 
Mr. G. Wright, F.S.A., in the chair. Mr. De Gray Birch read a 
paper on ‘* The Danes in England and the Building of London by 
King Alfred.” The principal authorities quoted were The Saxon 
Chronicle, The Chronicle of Melrose, and the works of Asser and of 
Florence of Worcester. The first coming of the Danes to England 
was in A.D. 786 or 787, in three ships; and in 864 we first hear of 
the payment known as Danegeld. The payment in 991 amounted to 
£10,000, and in after years was enormously increased. Mr. Birch 
explained the term “ Vikings” as meaning ‘‘ sons of the creek,” or 
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“sons of the sea.” In his account of the rebuilding of London by 
King Alfred, it was suggested that the term “ Londonburh” con- 
notes the Tower of London as distinct from the town; thus fixing 
the date of the earliest fortress erected on Tower Hill. Mr. Birch 
concluded his paper by reading a translation from an Anglo-Saxon 
poem on the battle of Brunanburh, in the which the curious expres- 
sion, ‘‘ hammer-leavings” (#.c. swords), occurred. Mr. Brock exhibited 
some knives and spoons, probably of Elizabethan date, which had 
been found in the neighbourhood of London Wall; and Mr. Way 
exhibited an earthenware jug, of German or Dutch manufacture, 
found in Southwark, some ten feet below the surface. It was 
ornamented with the representation of a bearded face, and gave rise 
to an interesting discussion. Mr. Brock was inclined to consider it 
as of the same type as what are termed “ Bellarmine” jugs, the face 
being supposed to be a caricature of the celebrated Cardinal. It was, 
however, pointed out that Bellarmine, as an ecclesiastic, would 
hardly be represented with a beard; and Mr. Birch advanced the 
theory that tne lines, ‘‘’Tis merry in hall, when beards wag all,”’ 
referred not to the beards of the banqueters, but to the beards on 
the jugs, as they danced round the board. From this point of view, 
the bearded face is a traditional ornament of a drinking vessel, per- 
haps traceable to the grotesque faces of Sileni—the ‘‘ apes and owls 
and antiques "’ alluded to by Lord Verulam—in use among the 
Grecks. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INsTITUTE.—At the annual meeting of the 
Anthropological Society on Tuesday, fanuary 25, the President, 
Mr. Francis Galton, in the course of his address, referred to the 
project of the Imperial Institute, and said that the bulky and costly 
adjunct of an ethnological collection which some desired did not 
seem to him of primary importance. A collection that was limited 
to the concerns of the races under British rule could not have the 
scientific value of a general collection, such as that in the British 
Museum or at Oxford. There seemed no useful half-way stage 
between a local and a general museum. The one exhausted the 
peculiarities of the district; the other brought together the ana- 
logous peculiarities of different districts and made them interpret each 
other. If the Imperial Institute should become a busy mart and 
meeting-place of men from the various colonies and a centre of 
living information about them, it would incidentally be of high 
service to anthropological knowledge and research.—/ed. 8, Mr. 
Francis Galton, President, in the chair. A paper was read, by 
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Lieut.-Col. Sir Charles Wilson, R.E., K.C.B., entitled, ‘‘ Notes on 
the Tribes of the Nile Valley North of Khartoum.” 

‘ue Setre oF Opp Vo umes celebrated the New Year's gather 
ing of the tenth year of its existence at Willis’s Rooms, on Friday, 
January 6, when music, singing, conviviality, and mutual admiration 
formed the features of the evening. According to the traditions of 
the Sette, these are its avowed objects, but it is well known that 
literature is its basis and chief aim, as evidenced by the now 
numerous opuscula and miscellanies issued to members. Copies of 
Bro. Walford’s paper on “ Frost Fairs on the Thames,” delivered at 
the December meeting, were distributed. It forms a valuable addi- 
tion to the archives of the Sette, and is got up in the usual style. 
The illustrations, reproduced from old plates and scenes on the 
frozen riven in 1684 and 1814, are particularly interesting, and an 
appendix gives the bibliography of the subject. Amongst the guests 
were: Mr. Makalua and Mr. Piianaia (of Honolulu), Mr. Cave (of 
Colombo), Sir C. J. Palmer, Mr. Geo. Wright, Signor Bisaccia, and 
the Messrs. Hann. A special feature of these meetings is the kindly 
aid of visitors in contributing to the musical and intellectual proceed 
ings, which seems to be called forth spontaneously by the homely spirit 
of their hosts. Mr. Makalua sang a song in the Hawaiian tongue, 
which consists of six consonants and six vowels. The name of the song, 
which will give some idea of the language, was “ Kuwiliwili iho au.” 
Sir C. Palmer and Mr. Jealous gave recitations, and Bro. Walford read 
a composition in defence of his ttle of “ Rhymer” to the Sette, upon 
current events of the day in an amusing medley of wit and wisdom. 
Bro. Allen’s lecturing tour in the United States was reported to be a 
great success, and he is overwhelmed by applicants eager to submit 
their hands to the English Chiromant.—At the dinner of this Club in 
February, Mr. Brooke Low, the Rajah of Sarawak, who was present 
as a guest, exhibited some interesting specimens of hooks from and 
about Borneo. Mr. J. W. Brodie Innes was installed as “ Master 
of the Rolls,” Mr. Henry Moore, A.R.A., as ‘‘ the Ancient Mariner,” 
and Sir James Linton as * the Limner.”” The “ Peintre Graveur”’ 
(Brother Ball) read a paper on “ Mezzotint Engraving,” which was 
illustrated by a fine exhibition of specimens of that branch of art, 
lent by himself and the President, who read some humorous lines by 
“the Pilgrim” (Brother Holme), on the way in which each and 
every member of “ ye Sette” might help to celebrate the Queen’s 
Jubilee. 

[ue Setpen Society.—On Saturday, Yanuary 29, a meeting 
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was held in the hall of Lincoln’s Inn for the purpose of founding 
and inaugurating a new learned society, which is designed to 
“encourage the study and advance the knowledge of the history of 
the common law of England,” and is to bear the name of John 
Selden. Lord Justice Fry, who occupied the chair, opened the 
proceedings with a short speech, in which he said that though many, 
indeed he might say most, of those present had a great deal to do 
with English law practically, yet he was not ashamed to own that he 
himself had much to learn respecting its history in early times, and 
he was afraid that, if the truth must be spoken, we were in danger 
of being outstripped in this branch of study by America in the 
persons of Mr. Bigelow and Judge Holmes, and also by Germany ; 
and he concluded by expressing an opinion that it was quite time 
that steps were taken to do away with this reproach. The American 
Minister moved the first resolution, to the effect ‘‘ That it is desirable 
that an association be formed in order to encourage the study and 
to advance the knowledge of the history of English law.” Mr. 
Montague Cookson, Q.C., seconded the resolution, and said that up 
to recently English students had little help in this branch of legal 
inquiry, except what they could glean from Blackstone and from 
Reeves’s “History of the Law,” and a still less well-known work 
with the same title by Crabb, which had been largely supplemented 
by the writings of Sir Henry Maine. Lord Coleridge, in proposing 
that the society be called the “Selden Society,” said he thought 
Selden’s was an admirable name with which to christen such a 
society. Selden was a mountain of learning, and was a man of 
great independence and nobility of mind and character, and, 
although a person to whom ease and leisure were of great value, he 
had ventured into conflict with the powers of his time, and had 
distinguished himself by maintaining with moderation the true 
principles of liberty of all sorts. He had shown, by a book which 
was eminently readable, his ‘* Table Talk,” what a large field of 
learning he had travelled over, and from that field of learning how 
much he could deduce. All the works of Selden were the writings 
of a man of great learning and high character, and in the best sense 
of true liberality of mind. The resolution was agreed to. 

New SHAKSPERE.—/an. 14, Mr. R. Garnett in the chair. Mr. 
R. G. Moulton read a paper ‘‘On Shakspere’s ‘Tempest’ as an 
Illustration of the Theory of Central Ideas.” After pointing out 
that a central idea must be based not upon the authority of the ex- 
pounder, nor even on the beauty of the idea itself, but upon the 
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degree in which it associated itself with the details of which the play 
was made up, Mr. Moulton proceeded to state the central idea in 
the “Tempest” as the exhibition of enchantment as an engine of 
personal providence, The Chairman assented to Mr. Moulton’s 
view, but thought we ought not to disregard the question of the ex 
ternal circumstances under which the play was written. He believed 
it to have been written for performance at court on the occasion of 
the marriage of the daughter of James I. with the Elector Palatine, 
the circumstances of the event and the characters and incidents of 
the play agreeing in a manner too remarkable to be accidental. 

Royat Society or Lirerarure.—Fanuary 26, Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun, President, in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. R. B. 
Holt on “The Culture of the Ancient Britons.” The reader main- 
tained that the language, laws, and literature of the ancient Britons 
proved that they must have attained a relatively high culture before 
their civilisation was destroyed by barbarous invaders. The Druids 
trained suitable teachers, and appointed one for every hamlet of nine 
houses. These instructed the people in art, science, and morality. 
For this end they used triads, in the form of a catechism, which were 
admirably adapted to develop the social and intellectual life of a 
primitive race. Upon the conclusion of the paper, the President 
remarked generally upon its contents, and expressed his disbelief in 
much of the authenticity of our means of information respecting 
ancient British history. Mr. J. Offord, jun., stated that recent autho- 
rities, and particularly Dr. I. Taylor, had discarded the floral theory 
respecting the letters used by the Druids, and had distinctly traced 
them to a Greek origin. Mr. J. W. Bone inclined to the idea that 
the Welsh Triads quoted were of doubtful historical origin. Mr. 
Percy Ames scarcely considered it a mark of political culture on the 
part of the British teacher to have adopted the latest plan of the 
Radical programme. Mr. E. Gilbert Highton (the secretary) held 
that the general knowledge of the Druids was fully confirmed by the 
evidence of classical writers, who testified to their attainments in 
medicine, botany, astronomy, and even anatomy ; but that the stain 
of -chuman sacrifice undoubtedly clung to their religion, and that, as 
in the case of other ancient nations, the people were kept by them in 
a state of servile superstition. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PRESERVING THE MEMORIALS OF THE 
Deap.—At a meeting of the Council, held in the rooms of the 
Royal Archeological Institute on Fan. 26, among the matters taken 
into consideration were :—The Deane Monuments in Great Maple- 
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stead Church, the Tomb of Edward Prince of Wales in Sheriff- 
Hutton Church, the Daubeny Tombs in Brant Broughton Church, 
the Bardwell Glass and Tomb in Bardwell Church, the Cotton 
Effigy at Burwell, and Bishop Fisher's Tomb in the Tower of 
London, At the ordinary monthly meeting, Mr. Hepworth Jones in 
the chair, the Rev. E. Dewith read a paper by the Rev. W. J. Loftie, 
M.A., F.S.A., on ‘‘ Epitaphs,” in which the writer described the epi 
taphs of the Roman period, giving many illustrations of their charac 
teristics and peculiarities. ‘The Anglo-Saxon period came next, when 
prayers for the dead were asked and saints introduced; but in the 
first year of the sixteenth century a change occurred, and all mention 
of saints was omitted. In the seventeenth century comic epitaphs 
became common, and many quotations from that period were given 
in which a play upon the name or craft of the deceased was made. 
The writer concluded with instances of some remarkable epitaphs of 
the present reign, and recommended that in transcribing these memo- 
rials of the dead the character and style of the letters should be care 
fully copied, as well as the words. Mr. Frederick Chancellor, who 
exhibited over 150 sheets of drawings, representing upwards of 200 
tombs and monuments to be found in Essex, entered upon a short 
historical account of the most striking of them. Mr. James Hilton 
read two papers by Mrs. Danvers Taylor—one on “ Stanford-le- Hope 
Church,”’ Essex, in which the Fetherston monuments were described, 
and the other on “ Downham Church,” Essex, which principally 
treated on the Tyrell monuments, both subjects being illustrated by 
drawings. General Sir Charles Daubeney said that he and _ his 
family were anxious to restore the tomb of Lord Daubeney, which he 
regretted to say had been allowed to fall very much irto decay in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Lonpon INstITUTION.—In a recent lecture by Mr. W. A. Barrett 
on the Comic Songs of England, the lecturer remarked that the ballad 
operas of the eighteenth century had been the means of preserving 
many of our ancient melodies in the memory of the people, and 
afterwards referred to the works of G. A. Stevens, George Colman, 
and other song authors, and to the so-called Irish humorous songs of 
that period, which he stated were found to have been written in 
most cases by Englishmen. The lecturer next sketched some of the 
comic songs of Thomas Hudson, Jacob Benler, and Thomas Hood. 
The latter had originated the type of song in which good punning 
was the source of fun, and in this direction Hood had never been 
rivalled. Albert Smith and John Latour’s humorous ditties were 
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then dealt with, and the humorous vocal powers of John Parry, the 
elder, and Charles Mathews were also briefly touched upon, Mr. 
Barrett concluding his remarks with a reference to the music-hall 
songs of the present day. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SocieTty.—At the general meeting on 
February 7, Mr. J. W. Clarke exhibited the greater portion of a 
human skeleton found at Burwell, and pronounced the relics to be 
those of an Anglo-Saxon. Three skeletons had been found side by 
side, the one exhibited, which, said Mr. Clarke, had, by its size, 
evidently belonged to a man, a much smaller one, presumably that 
of a woman, and one of a little child. The bones of the man indi- 
cate a person of tall stature, and those who dug the grave had evi- 
dently miscalculated his height, for the toes were thrust into the 
clunch. The two other skeletons were too much decayed to be 
exhumed. ‘The graves lay east and west. In the left hand of the 
male skeleton was the piece of iron which he exhibited, evidently part 
of aknife. The female skeleton had also some fragments of iron in the 
left hand. From this conjunction of a pagan custom with the posi- 
tion of the bodies east and west, may we venture to conjecture that 
the persons buried were Christians—at least, in name, but that they 
adhered to the traditions of their pagan forefathers so far that they 
observed the custom of burying with their dead some implement 
which might be useful to them in a future state? A small iron fibula 
was also found with the skeleton. Mr. W. M. Fawcett exhibited 
some portions of a cinerary urn, somewhat remarkable for the 
peculiar pattern-work on it, which seems to have been made by the 
point of a wooden tool as the plastic clay revolved. Some remains 
of charred bones were found in the urn. Mr. Browne showed out- 
lined rubbings of the portion of a shaft of a cross in the churchyard 
at Heysham. On one side is the representation of the front of a 
building with gable-roof and apparently three tall crosses rising from 
the eaves and apex. There is no other representation of a building 
on any known sculptured stone in England. 

GLascow ARCH#OLOGICAL SocreTy.—An excursion of the mem- 
bers of the monthly excursion of this Society, took place on 
‘Fanuary 22. A party proceeded to Dumbarton, where they were 
met by Mr. Donald MacLeod, the historian of the castle and town, 
under whose guidance the rock was visited. A full report of an 
interesting ramble was given in Zhe Glasgow Herald of January 27. 
In the same issue of this paper is the report of a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Congo, Past and Present,” by Sir Francis de Winton. 
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LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN Society.—The annual 
meeting of the members of this society was held on Yanuary 21, 
Professor W. Boyd-Dawkins, F.R.S., in the chair.—On Feéruary 4, 
Lieut.-Col. Fishwick, F.S.A., read a paper on ‘* Quaker Lancashire 
Literature of the Seventeenth Century ;’ and Dr. Renaud, F.S.A., 
read a paper entitled ‘‘ A Short Analysis of Genealogical Contents of 
a Bundle of Compoti and Court Rolls of the Manor of Church 
Lawton, Cheshire.” 

PENZANCE NATURAL History AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—At 
the December meeting of this society, the Rev. S. Rundle read a 
paper on “ Cornish Saints,” in which he remarked, that the adoption 
of “Saint” was not an invention of the last twenty vears, as 
might be discovered by turning to the edition of Carew published in 
1602, in which the title of “Saints” was to be found. He subjoined 
the following list of Cornish parishes which, if antiquity went for 
anything, were certainly entitled to the prefix ‘‘Saint.” The list 
was extracted from the various subsidies, &c., found in Carew :— 
Just (both), Crowan, Gerrans, Goran, Michael, Penkevil, Illogan, 
Ludgvan, Sancreed, Ives, Zennor, Hilary, Sennen, Madron, Towed- 
nack, Paul, Martyn, Gluvias, Phillack, Gwinear, Mullyon, Grade, 
Manrian, Stythians, Mawgan, Ruans (both), Anthony (all), Keverne, 
Gunwalloe, Sithney, Wendron, Austell, Cuby, Samsons, Stephens 
(three), Dennis, Erne, Allen, Ewe, Creed, Probus, Perran (all), 
Crantock, Withiel, Columb (both), Weern, Enoder, Breock, 
Breage, Colan, Endellion, Warbstow, Cleer, Martins, Germans, 
Mullions, Ive, Dominick, Davidstow, Gennys, John Veep, 
Pinnock, Veryan, Constantine, and Newlyn. This list containe | 
two that Mr. Cornish thought were the invention of the last thirty 
years. As to the third, St. Burian, if they turned to Lord de Dun- 
stanville’s edition of Carew they would find a document containing 
a list of the Cornish parishes, in which a subsidy was levied in the 
reign of Edward III. In it was this entry :—‘‘ Perwyth Hund... . 
Poch (parish) sce (scancte) Biriane.”’ Mr. Cornish, in a lecture on 
‘*Marine Monsters,” to show the possibility of the existence of 
monsters of the deep, referred to the relics of the indigenous animals 
which had been discovered in the ancient bed of the river which 
formerly ran from the north coast of Norfolk (the Wash) to Poole, 
in Dorset, to the dragons of China and Japan, and to the Indian 
tortoise which was known to have existed in the earlier ages, touch- 
ing also upon the Massachusetts sea serpent, remains of which 
were discovered in 1817, and upon the Mississippi hand beast, 
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which was nothing more nor less than a monstrous frog.— 
January 14, Mr. G. B. Millett, President, in the chair. The Rev. 
S. Rundle commenced with a paper on “ Canting Heraldry in Corn- 
wall,” in which he gave some curious instances of the motto or the 
armorial bearings being explanatory of, a pun on, or a parody of the 
name of the family. Of Penzance and the decapitated saint’s head, 
he spoke with a good deal of diffidence, as there is so much doubt 
upon the subject, but quoted the definition of Hals. ‘The Chairman 
pointed out how much of the history of a family is sometimes told 
by its heraldry. As to Penzance, he thought there was little doubt 
that its real meaning was the Holy Head. In answer to Mr. 
Tregelles, Mr. Rundle said that the heralds certainly recognised these 
canting arms, adding that a Scotchman who bought Pentillie assumed 
the arms of the previous owner, but the heralds visited that mansion, 
and, by force, deprived him of his borrowed insignia, Discussion pro- 
ceeded on the way in which branches of a family get the hereditary 
arms from Heralds’ College, and on the readiness of that college to 
supply bearings and mottos—for money ; also on the smallness of 
the revenue derivable from the use of coats-of-arms, and on the way 
in which holders of engraved plates, rings, &c., are liable to fiscal 
charges. Mr. G. F. Tregelles produced a list of 100 additional 
moths found in West Cornwall by Mr. E. A. Atmore in June and 
July last, bringing the discovered number up to 425. Mr. Atmore 
found one kind of minute moth very plentiful at the Logan-rock and 
Land’s-end, though it is scarce elsewhere in England, and hoped the 
insects had found places there very suitable for colonisation. Mr. 
Baily added that the scarcest of British insects, found ten years ago at 
Torquay, and now of great interest as having transparent, or semi- 
transparent wings, was seen by Mr. Atmore and himself in dozens 
near the Logan-rock. Mr. Atmore having mentioned that Cornwall 
has only one-fifth of the known moths, Mr. Rundle asked for the 
opinion of Mr. Baily on this point, who said when he came from the 
district of the Sherwood Forest, so well stocked with insects, to Corn- 
wall, he noticed their scarcity ; but just at present there is a depression 
in the insect-world all over England. The Rev. S. Rundle produced 
a-Roman coin found at Wheal Vor, twenty or thirty years ago, of 
Maximin. Late in the last century a leaden casket was discovered 
at Godolphin, which contained seven pounds of Roman coins. 
These are the only known finds of the kind in that neighbourhood. 
Mr. Rundle gave a brief but amusing history of Maximin, one of the 
strongest, but most ignorant and treacherous, of mankind, who, at last, 
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met a well-deserved doom. He asked whether anyone knew of the 
existence of hour-glasses yet to be found in churches. Hugh Peters is 
depicted as having preached and exhausted the hour-glass (afterwards 
turned at eighteen minutes), and when about to turn it, saying, ‘* I 
know you are jolly good fellows: let’s have another glass.” 
Miss Courtney had an idea that hour-glasses had been kept until a 
recent period at Sancreed aod one of the Scilly churches. 

SocieTy OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—WDec. 13, Professor 
Norman Macpherson, Vice-President, in the chair. A paper was 
read on the prehistoric forts of Peeblesshire, by Dr. David Christison. 
Circumstances had favoured his investigation of the area of Peebles- 
shire, in which there was a total number of eighty-one fortified sites 
known, although of these there are only about twenty-four in fair 
preservation. The second paper, by Mr. James Macintosh Gow, 
dealt with the antiquities of the neighbourhood of Balquhidder. In 
the third paper, Mr. Ivison Macadam dealt with the ancient iron 
industry of Scotland, remarking that, beyond scattered notices of the 
masses of metal or cinders in various parts of the country, little or 
nothing was known of the extent and characteristics of this industry. 
A list of nearly one hundred bloomeries had now been obtained, 
and was still being added to. These primitive ironworks might be 
divided roughly into (1) those that used only ore and fuel, and (2) 
those in which a flux was also added. Mr. Macadam quoted docu- 
ments to show how well known the west of Scotland especially was 
to the English ironstone masters during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Professor Macpherson exhibited a silver chalice, the property 
of Mr. Macleod, of Cadbole, which is chased on the exterior with 
Celtic patterns of the same character as those on the West Highland 
slabs, and bears on the inside, engraved on the bottom of the cup, 
a shield of arms quartered, apparently of Macleod, but not exactly 
answering to any known Macleod shield. Another cup of taller form, 
also from Cadbole, was likewise exhibited. 

Tue Scortisn Society oF LITERATURE AND ART.—¥an. 26, 
Mr. J. Wyllie Guild, C.A., in the chair. Dr. W. G. Blackie, Lord 
Dean of Guild, delivered a lecture on “Early Scottish People and 
Early Scottish Historians.” Dr. Blackie commenced by quoting 
from such early Scottish historians as Fordoun, Wyntoun, and Boece, 
who traced the origin of the Scottish nation back to Gathelus, a 
Greek, who, emigrating to Egypt, married Scota, a daughter of the 
Pharaoh who was drowned in the Red Sea while pursuing the Israel- 
ites. Gathelus, accompanied by his wife and family and followers, 
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was said subsequently to have migrated to Spain, and thence to 
Ireland and Scotland, naming the latter country after his wife. Dr. 
Blackie attributed these tales to monks, gifted with lively imagina- 
tions, who founded them on the Pentateuch. Looking at the subject 
in the light of modern research by writers on ethnology and com- 
parative philology, Dr. Blackie traced the progenitors of the Scottish 
people to the inhabitants of Central Asia north of the Hindu Koosh, 
a Gaelic-speaking race, who came to Britain hundreds of years before 
the Roman invasion. The earliest inhabitants of Ireland and of the 
Isle of man appeared to have been emigrants from Scotland, who 
carried with them both the Irish and the Manx Gaelic. The emigrants 
who returned to Scotland from Ireland might have taken the name 
Scots with them, the reflux taking place about 1,000 years after the 
influx into Ireland. 

New EnGianp Historic GengaLocicaL Socirery.—The annual 
meeting of this society was held on January 5, the Hon. Joseph B. 
Walker, Vice-President, in the chair. The address began with 
a reference to the nineteen years’ service of the late Mr. Wilder 
as President of the society, and to the decease of George C. Richard- 
son and J. H. Bartlett, two of its Vice-Presidents ; also to several 
members deceased. A word of congratulation was offered on the 
acquisition by the society, through bequest, of the library of Francis 
M. Bartlett, of Cambridge, of nearly 1,600 volumes. The annual 
report was afterwards read, and adopted, the President and 
officers for the ensuing year elected, and other formal business 
transacted. 


“sk 


Mews and Motes. 


Mr. CoLNett, proprietor of the new Cock Tavern, has written to 
The Times that all the old fittings, including the celebrated chimney- 
piece, with the carved oak overmantel, and all the panelling, seats, 
and tables, have been removed and refitted to the new house over the 
way. 


* * 
* 


BRIGADE-SURGEON AITCHISON, who was attached to the Afghan 
Delimitation Commission in 1884-5, recently read a paper before the 
Linnean Society on the “ Flora and Fauna of the Afghan Boundary,” 
which will be printed in the transactions of the Society. 
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A German physician has ascertained that the average gain in 
height during the hours of sleep is five centimetres. 


A common herring with a glass eye is the latest curiosity in natural 
history, according to Zhe Fish Trades Gazette. 


Mr. Borxm’s new equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington 
is to be placed facing Apsley House. 
+ 


Mr. Jaco is writing on “Some Western Superstitions,” and Mr. 
Roberts on ‘ Westcountrymen,” in Zhe West of England Magazine. 


An elaborate history of the art of bookbinding is promised by Mr. 
Weale. 


CouNTESS MARTINENGO-CESARESCO Communicates to Zhe Folk-lore 
F ournal a number of negro songs sung on the Carrington estate in 
Barbados, and written down by the negroes themselves. 


A “ CoMPLETE PEERAGE” now appearing in Zhe Genealogist, under 
the editorship of “‘G. E. C." contains the entire hereditary peerage, 
extant, extinct, or dormant. 


Tue History of Highgate is being written by Mr. John H. Lloyd, 
and Mr. James Croston is editing a “‘ History of the City and Parish 
of Manchester.” 


Tue last person who could converse in the old Cornish dialect was 
William Bodiner, of Mousehole, according to a correspondent of Z%e 
Cornish Telegraph. Bodiner was a fisherman and died in 1794. 

i 

Dr. T. N. BRusHFIELD has collected forty-seven ways of 
spelling Sir Walter Raleigh’s name, ranging from ‘‘ Rale” to 
“ Wrawley.” 


Mr. CHARLES WortTHY proposes to reprint his articles on Devon- 
shire Parishes in two volumes, dealing with the history of Dartmouth, 
of Newton Abbot, and of Torquay. 


A Lecture on Cremation has been given at Southampton by Mr. 
F. A. Edwards, from which it appears that the revival of cremation 
VOL. XI. R 
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in England was inaugurated by the incineration of the bodies of Lady 
Dilke and Mrs. Hanham in Dorsetshire in 1882. 

Tue old water-gate to the Castle of Southampton has been dis- 
closed by excavations in the ancient town wall, which is now being 
restored. 


THE tercentenary of Mary Queen of Scots was made the occasion 
for two lengthy articles on the subject in Zhe Glasgow Herald of 
February 8. 

At the sale of the effects of the late Fred Archer, five whips and 
two walking sticks realised over twenty pounds, so eager were his 
admirers to possess some souvenir of this famous Jockey. 

Dk. NEUBAUER is so much pleased by the success of his skit in 
Notes and Queries on the Anglo-Israel craze that he promises a con- 
tinuation. Unluckily, now that the trick has been discovered, his 
etymologies are not likely to be taken seriously. 


Mr. W. C. Bortase’s famous collection of books and manuscripts 


relating to Cornwall, is being dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby. An 
account of the manuscripts was given in Zhe Quarterly Review, vob. 
139. 


The Batley Antiguary is the latest edition to periodical literature, 
devoted to the study of the past. It contains an interesting paper on 


Kirklees Nunnery, and also an account of some old laws relating to 
the Wool Trade. 


A Roman coffin and skeleton discovered at Plumstead was buried 
in the parish churchyard, by orders of the vicar, in spite of the 
coroner, who claimed jurisdiction over the body, and the local anti- 
quaries, who wished to preserve the coffin. 


* 
* 


A DICTIONARY of Comparative Religions and Mythologies, con- 
taining some thousands of articles based on matters of archzological 
interest is in preparation by Major-General Forlong, the author of 
** Rivers of Life.” 

AMONG the curiosities for sale in London at the present moment 
none is perhaps more remarkable than Coldbath Fields Prison. Should 
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anybody be inclined to establish therein a Carthusian monastery, he 
can get no less than 2,500 admirably uncomfortable cells. 


Tue Builder states that Temple Bar is about to be rebuilt as an 
entrance into the Temple from Whitefriars, between Nos. 6 and 7, 
King's Bench Walk. The remains, though no great care has been 


taken of them, seem to be in tolerably good condition. 


x * 
* 


Tue new Spalding Club proposes to take up the work left un- 
finished by the original club (named after the learned and gossip- 
loving Commissary Clerk), and it will endeavour generally to promote 
the study of the history, topography, and archzology of the north- 
eastern counties of Scotland. 


x * 
* 


A CLEAN copy of the original edition of Fielding’s “Tom Jones” 
(1749) is offered for sale by Messrs. Ellis & Scrutton, for six guineas. 
The same firm have Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine from its commence- 
ment, in 1731, to May, 1868. The set of 228 volumes is offered 
for £34. 


Ir is not always books with a history that are valued the most 
highly by the collector of these days. Acopyof Milton's “ Eikono- 
klastes,”’ for instance, printed in 1649, in answer to the famous “‘Eikon 
Basilike,” and afterwards called in by proclamation, and ordered by 
the Commons to be burnt, is procurable now for about 30s. 


THE process of Beatification of Sir Thomas More and other 
martyrs of the Roman Catholic Church in this country is proceeding 
at Rome; their actual Canonisation will probably follow in due 
course, several years hence. 


* * 
~ 


CoLoneL FyNnmore, the sole surviving officer of those present at 
Trafalgar, is reported (January 15) to be in good health and in the 
perfect possession of his faculties. Colonel Fynmore served as mid- 
shipman on board the A/rica, and subsequently exchanged into the 
Marines. 


A curious little pamphlet has been written and published by Mr. 
J]. B. Brechin at 107, Nethergate, Dundee. Mr. Brechin raises some 
questions of bibliographical and antiquarian interest upon the Copy- 
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right Act of 1710, the ‘* Dundee” Bible, the “ Figured” Bible, and 
the Scottish Version of the Psalms. 


THE monastic institutions of Coventry have been dealt with by 
Mr. W. G. Fretton, F.S.A., in a series of lectures delivered at the 
Midland Institute, Birmingham. His last lecture was devoted to the 
Hospital of St. John Baptist, the venerable relic until lately used as 
the Free Grammar School at Coventry. 


A society has recently been formed at Cambridge, called the 
‘‘ University Association of Brass Collectors,” the object being to 
secure rubbings of all the monumental brasses remaining in England. 
Mr. H. Macklin, of St. John’s College, is the secretary of the new 
society, which is open also to members of the University of Oxford. 


Pore Leo XIII. has charged Father Grisar, of the University of 
Innsbruck, to write a history of Rome, chiefly with the object of 
confuting various assertions contained in the history of Gregorovius, 
with regard to the influence the temporal power exercised in the 
Middle Ages. All the literary treasures contained in the Vatican 
library have been put at the disposal of the learned Professor. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘ With regard to the interesting note 
about author’s gains in last week’s Zruth, I may inform you that a 
friend of Mr. Thackeray’s told me that he received £2,000 for 
‘Esmond,’ selling the book ‘out and out’ for that sum. The price 
of ‘Pendennis’ was £120 per number. 


Leroux of Paris has just published a little work which may be 
recommended to archzxologists who are unable to visit Greece. M. 
Salomon Reinarch’s “Conseils aux Voyageurs Archéologues en 
Gréce et dans l’orient hellénique” contains chapters on epigraphy, 
fine arts, numismatics, and topography. The volume is sold for 
2fr. 50c. 


THE trade of the book-collector—for a trade it has almost become 
—is not acquired easily. For example, two copies of the Elzevir 
“Rabelais ” were, by a curious chance, picked up on the same day on 
the same London bookstall. The price of one was a guinea, that of 


the other was £7 10s. The former was a dear book, the latter was 
a trouvatlle. 
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AN act of vandalism has been committed at Vannes. The two 
towers known as the Prison Gate, which were erected by Jean IV. 
in the fourteenth century, and formed an historical relic in Brittany, 
have been demolished by a decision of the Mayor and Municipal 


Council, in spite of the intervention of the Government and local 
antiquarians. 


THE title of Dr. M. Gaster’s Iichester Lectures, as announced by 
Messrs. Triibner, will be “‘Graco-Slavonic Literature and its relation 
to the Folk-lore of Europe during the Middle Ages.” It is anticipated 
that the author’s views will create considerable discussion among 
authorities on Folk-lore, being opposed to the anthropological 
tendencies now current in England. 


Tue Bishop of St. Albans has consecrated the new nave and 
chancel of Chigwell Church, Essex. The church, rendered famous by 
Dickens in his ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,”’ has been restored and enlarged 
at a cost of somewhat exceeding £5,000. The ancient nave 
becomes the south aisle, and the quaint bell-tower and curious avenue 
of clipped yews remain as in times past. 

* 4 


THe members of Lincoln’s Inn have requested the Benchers to 
preserve from destruction the old Gate-house of Lincoln’s Inn front- 
ing Chancery-lane and the adjoining chambers southward. The 
Society of Arts have obtained leave to place on the house No. 24, 
adjacent to the gateway, a memorial tablet directing the public to 


the residence in the time of the Commonwealth of Mr. Secretary 
Thurloe. 


SoME exceptionally high prices for wine were obtained at the sale 
of the cellar of the late Mr. Fullarton, of Kershaw, Ayrshire. Ten 
doz. Berbice rum, known to be at least 80 years old, fetched r1os. 
per doz. ; 8 doz. of Jamaica rum, of the same age, 100s. per doz. ; 
some Malmsey madeira, 70 years old, 108s. per doz. ; while 6 doz. 
of very old West Indian shrub went at the quite unprecedented price 
of 17s. per bottle. ‘ 

In the list of contributors to Mr. Fred. G. Kitton’s forthcoming 
work, entitled “ Dickens Portrayed by Pen and Pencil,” are the fol- 
lowing well-known names :—Miss Dickens, Mrs. Perugini (Miss Kate 
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Dickens), Mr. Charles Dickens the younger, Miss Mary Boyle, Mr. 
E. L. Blanchard, “ Cuthbert Bede,” Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke, Mr. 
Luke Fildes, A.R.A., Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., Mr. W. P. Frith, 
R.A., Mr. Charles Kent, Mr. G. L. Leslie, R.A., Mr. Frederick 
Locker-Lampson, Mr. Arthur Locker, Lady Martin, Mr. George 
Augustus Sala, Sir Arthur Sullivan, ‘“‘ Mark Twain,” Sir Richard Owen, 
F.R.S., Mr. Godfrey Turner, Mrs. E. M. Ward, Hon. Mrs. Watson, 
Mr. Thomas Woolner, R.A., and Mr. Edmund Yates, Xc. 


Tue prints, etchings, &c., which the Duke of Buccleuch intends to 
dispose of include (1) a nearly complete collection of Rembrandt's 
etchings, wanting only a few which are almost unique or doubtful— 
the etchings come from the Aylesford, Esdaile, Hawkins, Verstolk, 
and other collections, and several are in various states ; (2) the com- 
plete etched work of Ostade; (3) the complete etched work of 
Vandyck ; (4) a nearly complete collection of the works of Albert 
Durer, including the rare etchings on iron plates ; (5) works of Marc 
Antonio and other Italian engravers; (6) a complete collection of 
the engraved works of Sir Joshua Reynolds; (7) a copy of Turner's 
‘* Liber Studiorum,” including etchings and engraver’s proofs; (8) a 
complete collection of the engraved works of Landseer, the proofs 
being in progressive states, from the etchings to the finished copies. 


Ry 
Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet 


Ali communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


A READER OF CURIOUS BOOKS. 
(See p. 137 ante.) : 

Sin,—My answer to Mr. Ingram’s letter on the above subject, 
must, I fear, consist for the most part of apologies to the shade of 
Edgar A. Poe (let us hope no implacable one), and to Mr. Ingram 
himself, as Poe’s “ liege man of life and limb,” sworn to defend him 
against all manner of folk. I unfortunately wrote without the 
“Tales of Mystery” on my desk; and, though I qualified one of 
my statements with an “I think,” I do not wish in any way to palliate 
or glose over the very grave errors into which I fell. In the first 
place, the title of Poe’s tale was, as Mr. Ingram protests, incorrectly 
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given; it is not ‘‘ The Fall of the House of Ussher,” with a double 
“s"* but “The Fall of the House of Usher,” with one “s.” 
Secondly, I described Mr. Usher as delighting himself with the 
accounts of the *‘ Mystic Dances of the A®gipans,”’ whereas, as Mr. 
Ingram again protests, there is not one word of the “ Mystic Dances 
of the A2gipans " in the story. The place of which I was thinking 
is as follows :—“ and there were passages in Pomponius Mela about 
the old African Satyrs and A®gipans, over which Usher would sit 
dreaming for hours.” Thirdly, Mr. Ingram denies that Mr. Gosse 
ever mentioned a work called ‘‘ Ocean.” Neither did I, and this 
count I leave the shade of Harrington and the printer to settle 
between them, trusting again that even the angry ghosts of authors 
remember the line “‘ The quality of mercy is not strained,” &c. 

But I am still of opinion that I have established my main con 
tention ; namely, that Poe, when he placed the works of Campanella 
and Pomponius Mela on his mystic’s shelves, was not aware of their 
real character. “Our books,” he says . . . “were, as might be sup- 
posed, in strict keeping with this character of phantasm.”” Pomponius 
Mela and Campanella are not in strict keeping with this, or any 
other character of phantasm. Lastly, Mr. Ingram appears to believe 


that I intended to disparage the authors in question. Let us put the 
case that Poe had made Usher (with one “‘s”) dream for hours over 
“Tristram Shandy” and “Pearson on the Creed,” and that I, or 
any other man, had pointed out that neither of these works was “ in 
strict keeping with this character of phantasm.” Surely to do thus 


would be in nowise to disparage a rare humorist and a sound 
divine. 


LEOLINUS. 


“MERCHET” AND THE “JUS PRIMA NOCTIS.” 
(See ante, vol. x. 144, 191). 


Srr,—In reply to Mr. Hall’s quasi-incredulous demand for the 
name of the German work which has so admirably exposed the 
‘droit de seigneur” legend, it is Dr. Karl Schmidt’s ‘‘ Jus Prime 
Noctis ; eine geschichtliche Untersuchung.” See also Zhe Academy, 
March 25, 1882, p. 207. J. H. Rounp. 


Brighton. 
HANNA, HANET, AND WALLACE. 


S1r,—I shall be much indebted to any reader who can throw more 
light on the following sentence. In U/ster Archeological Journal, 
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vol. i. page 100, I find: “This part of the county (Down) is now 
occupied by Hannas (who Scoticised their name from Hanet), &c.” 
In the north of Ireland the name abounds, but not elsewhere. Where 
did they originally come from? must one look for a Scotch or 
Huguenot origin? I can get back to five generations to a William 
Hanna, who married Jane Wallace, whom tradition says is lineal 
descendant of brother of Sir William Wallace. Who can give me 
the links? These Hannas owned Castle Acton, in Ulster, and boie— 
Vhree stags’ heads erased on shield; crest, clasping hands; motto, 
AD ALTA VIRTUTE. Yours sincerely, 
Rockbank, Campbeltown, Argyle. W. Hanna 


ANOTHER BOOK BOUND IN A MURDERER'’S SKIN. 

Str,—In the last number of WALFORD’s ANTIQUARIAN a descrip- 
tion is given of a book bound in the skin of Geo. Cudmore, who was 
executed March 25,1830. Through the courtesy of the sub librarian 
of Trinity College Library, Cambridge, I was enabled, some three 
years ago, to examine a portion of human skin which, he told me, 
was taken from the body of Corder, the murderer of Maria Martin, 
n the Red Barn, near Bury St. Edmunds. ‘The doctor who dis- 
sected the man after the sentence of death had been carried out, 
knowing that a ‘‘ Life of Corder” was about to be written, sent the 
author a piece of the murderer’s skin, properly tanned and prepared, 
in which a copy of the book was subsequently bound and presented 
to the Atheneum Library at Bury St. Edmunds. 

This is a remarkable, and perhaps unique, instance of a man’s 
biography being bound in his own skin. If further particulars are 
desired, I have no doubt that the librarian of the Athenzeum Library 
could supply them. 

8, West Kensington-terrace, W. FRED. G. KITTON. 


THE “OLLA PODRIDA” AND REV. THOS. MONRO. 
[Vol. xi. p. 139.] 
Mus Rusticus will find four pages devoted to this person in 
Belvo’s “ Sexagenarian,”’ vol. i. page 180. I refer to the second 
edition, but think that at this point the first edition agrees in the 


paging. 
Cambridge. G. J. Gray. 
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The Mermaid Series. 


**T lie and dream of your full MERMAID wine.” 
FraNcts Beaumont to Ben. Tonsos 


AN UNEXPURGATED EDITION OF 
THE BEST PLAYS or 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


Under the General Eaneschip of HAVELOCK ELLIS. 














\ithough a strong and increasing interest is felt sodas in the great Flizabet 
Dramatists who are grouper d around Shakespeare, no satisfactory attempt ha’s hithert 
been made to bring their works before the public in a really popular manner With 
the exception of such monumental and for most readers inaccessible editions as th 
of Dyce and Bullen, they have either been neglected or brought out ina mutilated and 
inadequate form. Some of the most delightful of them, such as Middleton and Th 
Heywood, and even Beaumont and Fletcher, are closed to all, save the few, and n 
of them are obtainable in satisfactory editions at moderate prices. 

In the MERMAID SERIES it is proposed to issue the finest examples of the Elizabethan 
ind later Dramatists, those plays which, with Shakespeare's works, constitute the chief 
contribution of the English spirit to the literature of the world. The Editors who have 
given their assistance to the undertaking include men of literary eminence, who hav 
tiready distinguished themselves in this feld. as well as younger writers of abilit 
Che first volume will contain a General Intreduction by Mr. J. A. SYMoNnDs, dealir 
sith the Elizabethan Drama generally, as the chief expression of English nationa 
as one of its points of greatest power and expansion. 
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Che Curiosities of Ale. 


T is clear that Aschylus the Athenian had 
but a poor opinion of the virtues of ale ; 
at all events, in his “ Supplices”’ we find a 
character thus expressing himself :— 


© But the stout inmates of this brave old land 
Ye will not find ale-bibbers.” 





The “ brave old land” in question is Egypt ; and with Egypt 
Mr. Bickerdyke begins his Institutes of Ale. Four thousand 
years ago, if the records “‘ hid under Egypt’s pyramid” lie 
not, the land of the Nile was convulsed by a kind of Local 
Option movement, which resulted in a wholesale closing of 
beer-shops. Truly “the thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be,”’ but beer-shops, so far, seem in no peril of 
becoming extinct. Mr. Bickerdyke makes but the brief stay 
of a paragraph in Egypt, and before long we find ourselves 
in Medieval England, the happy hunting-ground of the anti- 
quarian. Divers weighty questions have to be propounded, 
and, if possible, resolved. A kind of beery mist rises like a 
veil before us, into which we peer, and vainly endeavour to 
discern the date of the bringing in of hops. In a letter of 
donations under the hand of the great King Pepin we find 
mention of ‘ humularia,” or hop-gardens, and it seems 
probable that hops were known, though not generally 
VOL. xI.—No. 64. Ss 
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used, in Saxontimes. Naturally there is a good deal about 
the regular clergy, commonly called “‘ the old monks,”” who 
have somehow acquired the reputation of being Panta- 
gruelists before Pantagruel. However that may be, it seems 
certain that they had a great reverence for ale, and were 
sticklers for their daily allowance, requiring both quality and 
quantity to be above suspicion, or perhaps we should say, 
above proof. Awful legends are 
told in the monastic annals concern- 
the turpitude of one Roger Norreys, 
known as “‘The Wicked Abbot of 
Evesham.” His monks bore with 
him and his sins for some while, but 
at last, on his compelling them “ to 
drink ale little strongerthan water,”’ 
they revolted, and petitioned the 
Archbishop. Roger, however, seems 
to have taken good care to drink of 
the strong himself, and resembled 


—_ - 


EDLEVAL CELLARER. jin this point the abbot of the rhyme: 


* Bonum vinum cum sapore 
Bibit Abbas cum Priore, 
Sed conventus de pejore 
Semper solet bibere.” 
The old maxim was that the cellarer ‘‘ Pater debet esse 
totius congregationis '"—should be the father of the whole 
convent; a touching proof of the high estimate in which the 
office was held. Full particulars are given in this admirable 
work of the exact allowance of ale served out tothe monks, 
both on ordinary days and on the high days when everybody 
was busily engaged in ‘‘ doing the great O’’—that is, nothing. 
Next we have the witness of the poets concerning ale, from 
the author of ‘‘ Piers the Plowman,” Chaucer, and Taylor, 
the water poet, to the nameless quire of ballad-makers. 
Their testimony may be summed up in the words of one of 
them :— 
‘ Mas Mault he is a gentleman, 
And hath been since the world began ; 


Never yet knew I any man 
That could match with Master Mault. 
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The various species of Church ales furnish Mr. Bickerdyke 
ith another topic. These Church ales seem to have been a 
sry sensible method of raising money, and appear in the 
ain to have been free from scandal. In the seventeenth 
sntury, however, ‘some melancholy swains ” persuaded the 
nglish people that 
“ The morrice-idols, Whitsun-ales can be 
But prophane reliques of a jubilee. 


hey passed away therefore, like many a goodly old obser- 
ance, from the English life, but are still dear to the 
tiquary’s heart. In reading Mr. Bickerdyke’s book we are 


Ty TD 





DRINKING HEALTHS IN 


ften moved to sigh over the degenerate days in which we 
ive. Take, for instance, this list of the contents of a gentle- 

an’s cellar in the twelfth century: ‘‘In promptuario sive 
n celario sunt cadi, utres, dolea, ciphi, vina, scicera, cervicia, 
nustum, claretum, nectar, medo sive ydromellum, piretum, 
yinum rosetum, vinum falernum, vinum girofilatum.’’ What 
gentleman could now refresh his guest with a glass of 

vinum girofilatum ?” Too often we fear, in these days of 
reduced rents, the list might stand thus: “In celario sunt 
cadi,” all serving merely to illustrate the lines :— 

“Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
Testa diu.’ 
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And what would have been said by the Dissenters if 300 tuns 
of ale, roo tuns of wine, and “one pynt of hypocrass ” had 
been consumed at the enthronement of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury? Yet in the days of Edward IV., a mere Arch- 
bishop of York thus entertained his guests. Much curious 
lore has been gathered and stored in these ‘‘ Curiosities "’ on 
the matter of signs. Firstly we have the bush (which good 
wine needs not), then the ale-stake, or ale-pole, and lastly the 
painted or figured sign, sometimes seen combined with the 
primitive bush. The most elaborate sign on record is that 
of the White Hart at Norwich, mentioned by Sir Thomas 
Brown in 1663. It was made in 1655, and is said to have 
cost £1,000. There were on it “a great many stories as of 
Charon and Cerberus, Actzon and Diana,” and this master- 
piece of carved and painted work remained undestroyed till 
the end of the last century. A poor wit; a member of the 
“ shoe-black seraph"’ gild of authors, was once staying at 
the White Horse, on the old Bath road, and having (we may 
safely assume) eaten of the fat and drunken of the strong, 


had to spend such another quarter of an hour as that 
memorable in Rabelaisian story. 3ut the landlord was 
generous and forgave the author his score, and he, in return, 
wrote large beneath the sign (naming other inns in the 
neighbourhood) :- 


“My White Horse shall beat (bait ?) the Bear, 
And make the Angel fly ; 
Shall turn the Ship quite bottom-up, 
And drink the Three Cups dry.” 


By the kindness of Messrs. Field & Tuer we are able tc 
give two of the cuts which quaintly adorn “ The Curiosities 
of Ale and Beer,” and our readers may rest assured, that if 
these but meagrely represent the illustrations, our remarks 
do scarcely more justice to the letterpress. The Athenaum 
in reviewing the work, declared that it ought to have bee 
dedicated to “‘the most noble and illustrious tosspots am 
thrice precious profligates”’ of Rabelais’ Prologue; and sc 
say we, for these “‘ Curiosities” are “fair, goodly books, 
stuffed with high conceptions.” 
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Che Wooks and Wookmen of Reading. 
By P. Hampson DITCHFIELD. 


(e LTHOUGH the literary history of particular localities 
mainly concerns the inhabitants of that locality, 
ome account of the authors, and their works, who lived and 
ourished their allotted time upon the earth in the various 
wns and cities of England, cannot be without interest to 
ll lovers of antiquarian research. In fact, it is upon these 
arious crops of literary knowledge, gathered together by 
pcal societies, that the future harvest of the complete history 
pf English literature depends. This article is a brief résumé 
bf a lecture recently delivered before the Berks Archxological 
Association; and it would be advantageous if similar re- 
searches were made into the literary history of other towns 
n the kingdom, where many forgotten authors would doubt- 
ess come to light. I desire, therefore, to urge upon all who 
love to delve in this particular field of antiquarian lore, the 
mportance of investigating thoroughly the literary history of 
heir own particular locality ; and by this means the sum of 
ur knowledge of the books and bookmen of former days 
would be vastly increased. 
In searching these Reading books, I experienced much the 
same feelings as those which Washington Irving so beautifully 
describes in his ‘‘ Sketch Book” on his entering the library 
of Westminster Abbey. I seemed to be ransacking some 
literary catacomb, where authors like mummies are piously 
ntombed, and ieft to blacken and moulder in dusty oblivion. 
ew, very few, of these volumes, which perchance caused 
ast excitement, and gave fame to the author, are read or 
ticed nowadays ; and there is nothing left for them save 
difference and oblivion. But that is not the case with all. 
bme indeed live on; and, if they have not a world-wide 
utation, they are interesting relics of the past, and are 
erefore worthy of preservation. 

The history of the literature of Reading begins at a very 
parlg date, and the writings of some of the abbots and monks 
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who lived in the twelfth century are still preserved. The first 
Reading author was Abbot Hugh, the first abbot of Reading ; 
his works are enumerated in Cave’s “ Historia Literaria,” ii. 
220. Another Hugh, the eighth abbot, was a famous writer, 
and is described by Leland “‘ as a skilful divine, from educa- 
tion and diligence in his studies; and that in the course of 
his reading he produced many elaborate observations upon sub- 
jects which were abstruse to inexperienced students.” There 
is a MS. copy of his Questions in the,Cotton Library. ‘‘ De 
Orthodoxa Fide,” Letters to Pope Celestine II., and a treatise 
upon heresies in Brittany, are amongst his works. Robert 
the Monk, of Reading, who travelled in Spain for mathe- 
matical knowledge in 1243 A.D., is mentioned by Dr. Wallis 
in his introduction to Algebra as the translator of the Koran 
from Arabic into Latin. He wrote also a chronological 
history of England (1299—1325), “‘ Chronicon Roberti de 
Reading *’ (Harleian MSS. No. 685). William Boteler, a 
Franciscan monk, wrote ‘‘ De Indulgentiis Pontificum,” and 
a MS. against translating the Scriptures into the vulgar 
tongue, which is preserved in the Merton College Library. 
Geoffrey Chaucer was connected with Reading, and his poem 
called ‘‘ The Dream” describes the wedding of his patron, 
John of Gaunt, with Blanche of Lancaster, which was per- 
formed within the walls of Reading Abbey, in May, 1359. 
The valuable commentary on the ‘‘ Lamentations of Jere- 
miah,” by John Latterbury, must have been one of the 
earliest printed books in the kingdom. The MS. is in the 
Merton Library ; two printed copies in the library at West- 
minster, and St. John’s College, Oxford. 

The dissolution of Reading Abbey soon came, and with it 
the partial destruction of the library. Some of the MSS. 
were saved from the wreck; in the Wollascot MS. there is a 
catalogue of the works which the library contained in the 
reign of Henry III., and several of the manuscripts are in 
the British Museum. There is one other work which belongs 
to this period, a very rare book entitled ‘‘ The Art or Crafte of 
Rhetoryke,” by Leonard Cockes, one of the masters of 
Reading School, and printed ‘‘in Flete-strete, by Saynt 
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Dunstones Chyrche, at the Sygne of the George, 1532."". The 
troublous times which followed were not conducive to much 
literary production, although we find Leland, the great 
historian, writing his “‘ Itinerary,’ and his ‘‘Cygnea Cantio”’ 
(1546), which contains a very accurate description of the 
town. 

It was not until the reign of the Virgin Queen that the 
feeling of security was restored to the nation, and literature 
began to flourish again. I may notice here an almost unique 
book, which must have been printed earlier than 1600. The 
title is ‘*The History of Thomas of Reading, or the Six 
Worthy Yeomen of the West,” and the author was a 
certain Thomas Deloney, a famous ballad-maker of his 
day, who Wrote also the ‘‘ Garland of Goodwill,” a poetical 
collection of local tales and historical ditties. He lived 
during the age of the development of the Elizabethan drama, 
and was associated with some of the original actors of 
Shakespeare's plays. His book contains a mixture of historical 
fact and fictitious narrative, very similar to the historical 
novels of modern times. It was edited for the sixth time in 
1632, and there are several subsequent editions. I now come 
to an important work by a learned writer, John Blagrave, 
‘The Mathematical Jewel, Margarita Mathematica, per 
Joannem Blagravum Readingensem, conditum, editum, et 
sculptum "’(1590). “It isthe pathway through all the sciences, 
and performeth with wonderful dexteritie whatsoever is to be 
done by quadrant, ship, circle, cylinder,” &c. This great 
mathematician also wrote ‘“‘ Baculum Familiare Catholicon 
sive Generale,’’ which wonderful staff was useful ‘‘ not only 
for walking with, but for making the geometrical measurations, 
and for shooting with great ordnance,” &c. 

In 1594, William Burton, vicar of St. Giles, wrote an 
‘* Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer;’’ and I may mention also 
a writer who rejoiced in the name of John Smith, and wrote 
“The Doctrine of Prayer;’’ but Anthony Wood quaintly 
observes, “It is a difficult matter to distinguish the works 
of this writer from. others of both his name and time.” 
Evidently the name of John Smith does not conduce to an 
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author's immortality! At the beginning of the reign of 
James I., Reading possessed a distinguished theologian in 
the person of John Dennison, D.D., who wrote a “‘ Three- 
fold Resolution necessary to Salvation: describing Earth’s 
vanity, Hell’s horror, and Heaven’s felicity.” He opposed 
the great Roman Catholic controversalist, Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, on the subject of Auricular Confession, in 1621; and 
his work on the justification of kneeling at the Sacrament 
combated some of the Puritan ideas, which increased so 
rapidly during the succeeding reign. The “ Illuminated 
Doctor,” Thomas Taylor, lived and wrote at Reading; and 
amongst his works, which are of a Calvinistic tone, we find 
“The Parable of the Sower and of the Seed,” &c., 1621. 
Archbishop Laud was a native of Reading, where his 
memory is much revered. The troublous times in which he 
lived, and the prominent part he was called upon to take, 
doubtless prevented him from adding much to literature. 
However, his conferences with Fisher, the Jesuit, are some 
of the ablest of our controversial theology. His sermons, 
remains, diary, and the history of his troubles and trials, 
edited by H. Wharton, were first published in 1695. A vast 
number of scandalous tracts were published about the time 
of his death, and 122 of these were collected in three 
volumes in 1699. In this notice of Reading Bookmen I am 
compelled to omit many of the names of our literary worthies, 
and the next writer connected with the town whom I will 
mention, is Elias Ashmole, the noted antiquary, who married 
the daughter of W. Foster, Recorder of Reading. He made 
his name and reputation by his ‘‘ Theatrum Chemicum 
Britannicum" (1652), and wrote also, ‘“‘ Chemical Collec- 
tions,”’ ‘‘ Institutions, Laws, and Ceremonies of the Noble 
Order of the Garter,” and the ‘‘ Way of Bliss,” in order to 
prove the possibility of finding the philosopher's stone. 
Joseph Blagrave, a descendant of the mathematician, was 
a great enthusiast in astrological studies, and wrote ‘‘ An 
Introduction to Astrology,” dedicated to Elias Ashmole. 
The book shows very clearly the absurdities of astrology, as 
also his ‘‘ Astrological Practice of Physick,” “‘ discovering the 
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true way to cure all kinds of diseases by such herbs as grow 
within our nation, and to cast out evil spirits,” &c. 

Dr. Lloyd, afterwards bishop of St. Asaph, one of the 
seven bishops committed to the Tower by James II., was 
vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading; and, besides writing several 
“‘Seasonable Discourses,” he is partly responsible for those 
invaluable works, Pole’s ‘‘ Synopsis,” and Burnett's “‘ Refor- 
mation,” which were undertaken on his advice. Francis 
Fox is a well-known writer, who published, in 1722, “‘ The 
New Testament Explained.” The Reading Mercury, or 
Weekly Entertainer made its first appearance in 1723, 
and is one of the oldest newspapers in the kingdom. In 
essay-writing we find ‘‘ Peregrinations of the mind through 
most general and interesting subjects usually agitated in 
life,” by W. Baker, in 1742. One book of travels may be 
mentioned by C. Thompson, which contains some quaint 
reflections on French cooking; and one book on European 
History by S. Boyse, which relates the war of the Austrian 
succession, and other events which happened between the 
years 1739 and 1745. Poets have not been very plentiful at 
Reading. A witty vicar of St. Lawrence, Dr. Phanuel 
Bacon, is responsible for ‘‘ The Kite ;” and his ballad called 
“‘ The Snipe”’ has been pronounced one of the best ballads in 
the English language. Mary Latter was a very voluminous 
versifier; but her tragedy, ‘‘ Siege of Jerusalem,” was not 
very successful. Of the great scholar, divine, and Christian 
poet, James Merrick, Reading may be justly proud; and 
also of the fact that Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary first 
saw the light here, by Reading publishers, in 1788. Lem- 
priere was one of the masters of Reading School. Dr. 
Valpy, Dr. Milman, author of ‘‘ The History of the Jews,” 
Archdeacon Nares, founder of The British Critic, &c., 
have all added honour to the town by their literary achieve- 
ments. Near to the town Miss Mitford lived and wrote, 
and her work, ‘“‘ Belford Regis, or Sketches of a Country 
Town,” is a description of Reading, ‘‘that picturesque and 
interesting place with which she was so well acquainted.” 

Want of space prevents me from adding other names to 
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this list; but enough has been said to show that many 
literary treasures may frequently be found in places where 
their presence has been little expected; and if diligent 
search were made in other places, and local collections 
gathered together in all public libraries, our stock of know- 
ledge of the complete literary history of our country would 


be vastly increased. 


How to Crace a [Pevdigree. 
By ‘‘ RouGce Rose.” 

T' is probable that ‘“‘ pedigree hunting,’’ now adopted by 

many as a pursuit, and by many more as a relaxation 
from the serious business of life, was never more popular 
than it is at present. Various circumstances have produced 
a number of persons whose documentary evidence on the 
point of ancestors is somewhat feeble and unsatisfactory, 
but whose desire to inform themselves and to enlighten 
others on matters genealogical is peculiarly strong. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that this series of papers, which are 
intended to show how to set about a pedigree search, and 
how to follow up the slightest clue in order to bring such 
search to a satisfactory conclusion, will not prove unaccept- 
able to the readers of WALFORD’S ANTIQUARIAN, even to 
those who are already possessed of an ascertained lineage, 
and of unimpeachable quarterings. 

There are, of course, many instances in this country 
where families have been settled on their estates for some 
ages, and upon which the heads of such families are 
still resident. In such cases as these there can be but little 
difficulty in tracing the main line back to the seventeenth 
century, and the visitations of the Heralds, ifthe family have 
held county rank, will then furnish the pedigree from the first 
authentic ancestor. But how many families are there at the 
present day whose ancestors never troubled the Heralds at 
all, although they may have been landed proprietors, but 
were content to describe themselves as yeomen, or at the 
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most “ generosi,”’ instead of aspiring to the more redoubtable 
distinction of “‘ armigeri” or esquires ? 

Many, too, know or believe themselves to be cadets, or 
younger branches, of some old family with a recorded pedi- 
gree, and may be anxious to attach themselves to that 
pedigree. It is one thing, however, to believe in the reality 
of such a descent, and quite another thing to prove it. The 
College of Arms accepts nothing on tradition, and will not 
credit a mere assertion as to a grandfather. There must be 
confirmatory evidence of some kind. Simple tradition is of 
no use at all by itself, but it affords an object to be attained, 
and a possible, and in many instances probable, satisfactory 
result. Heraldic, by which I mean armorial evidence, can 
only be admitted with extreme caution, for many reasons. 
Identity of name proves nothing whatever. 

A person may bear an historical, but very general name ; 
he may have leisure and money at his command, as well as 
a taste for antiquities. He has vague family traditions 
constantly occurring to him as to his connection with some 
particular family, whose arms are incised upon a seal which 
has descended to him from his grandfather, or possibly from 
some more remote ancestor. He dives into Burke’s 
General Armory, or he consults some heraldic engraver, 
whose predecessor may perhaps have supplied his re- 
lative with the seal on which he relies, and at length he 
confidently asserts his connection with the house he has 
adopted. He is happy in this belief until he meets some 
friend who has made such matters a study, and who at once 
crushes him with the remark, “‘ My dear fellow, that family 
terminated in coheirs about a century ago; Lord Blank and 
Sir Thomas Blanker now quarter those arms in right of 
their respective grandmothers. You may be descended from 
a younger branch some generations back, but you will have 
to prove it.” There the difficulty begins. 

Secretly he has never been himself satisfied as to the 
matter, and he would long since have made a thorough 
investigation into his descent had he known how to set about 
it. He has always understood that the study of heraldry is 
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beset with so many and great difficulties as to be almost 
insuperable to the uninitiated, and that without a great 
outlay, or vast expenditure of time, it is almost impossible 
to compile a satisfactory genealogical history. It is to such 
of the readers of this journal—and I am convinced that they 
form a large and constantly increasing class of subscribers 
to works of this character—that I am anxious to show, 
firstly, that a general knowledge of heraldry, sufficient for 
ordinary purposes, may be very readily and inexpensively 
acquired ; and, secondly, that it is by no means so difficult 
or costly to substantiate a pedigree as many persons imagine. 

It is of course perfectly easy for anyone who possesses 
ordinary ability, together with the requisite information, to 
draw up a pedigree in tabular form without any knowledge 
whatever of heraldry. This is merelya matterthe accomplish- 
ment of which can be learned in afew hours. Itis the know- 
ledge of the means by which the necessary materials are to 
be procured that is wanted, and the power of discrimination 
necessary for the utilisation of these materials after they 
have been acquired ; and here an acquaintance with heraldry 
will be found to be of the very greatest assistance. A shield 
of arms upon a window in some old parish church, or upon 
a corbel or monument, will frequently show the connection 
of a particular family with that parish, and will lead to an 
investigation of registers, documents, or wills, from which 
valuable information may be procured, the existence of which 
in that particular district has never been suspected. 

For instance, a few weeks since I was visiting a parish 
church, and found that it consisted of a chancel, nave, and 
south aisle. I was at once satisfied that ihe aisle was an 
addition to the original structure, and I wanted to establish 
the precise date of its erection. At length, on the capital of 
one of the pillars supporting the arcading, I found, almost 
obliterated with whitewash, the arms of a family who were 
long generations ago the owners of the soil and patrons 
of the living, and side by side with it I found another shield 
with the cognisance of a well-known West-country house, 
which at once pointed to the conclusion that the builder of 
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the aisle must have married a member of the house in 
question. Then a search through the pedigree of the family 
duly recorded in the Heralds’ visitations, speedily confirmed 
my supposition as to the marriage, and enabled me to identify 
the builder, who lived more than two hundred years subse- 
quently to the first existing mention of the church itself, 
which had been originally founded by one of his ancestors. 
Again, the late Lord Eldon has stated, that upon one 
occasion, whilst on the northern circuit, he was engaged in 
a cause the success of which depended on his being able to 
show who was the founder of a certain ancient chapel, and 
he therefore went to inspect it. He discovered nothing at 
first which afforded any indication of its date or history, but 
he at length noticed that the tables of the commandments 
were inscribed upon some old plaster, which from the situation 
he considered might possibly conceal an original opening. He 
persuaded the official who was attending him, to permit him 
to chip away a small portion of this plaster, and was rewarded 
by finding the key-stone of an arch upon which were engraved 
the arms ofhis client’s ancestor. By this means he established 
his case, and afterwards recalled with satisfaction his having 
upon that occasion broken the ten commandments. But 
such instances might be easily multiplied : familieshave more 
than once acquired estates by means of properly authenticated 
heraldic evidence, although, as previously remarked, such 
testimony usually requires genealogical confirmation. Still, 
Mr. Bigiand in his ‘‘ Observations on Parochial Registers ” 
writes: “ I know three families who have acquired estates 
by virtue of preserving the arms and escutcheons of their 
ancestors.’ Many persons may possess articles of antique 
plate, engraved with the arms they have been always taught 
to consider as theirs by right of ancestry, but amalgamated 
with other bearings, which a knowledge of heraldry will 
enable them at once to comprehend, and by means of these 
impalements or quarterings, as the case may be, numerous 
long-forgotten marriages may be ascertained, and the family 
alliances may be discovered with unerring certainty. 

The facilities afforded at the present day for researches of 
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all kinds are many and varied, and the vast collection of 
records in Fetter-lane, the manuscripts at the British 
Museum, and the wills at Somerset House, are all available 
to the general public, under certain conditions, whilst the 
District Probate Courts, the episcopal and municipal 
archives, and the parochial registers throughout the country, 
afford almost inexhaustible mines for the elucidation of 
family history ; therefore the question before us is, how best 
to utilise the numerous materials which are, so to speak, 
ready to our hands, and upon this question a practical 
experience of many years enables me to speak somewhat 
authoritatively. 

I will suppose that a person starts with the knowledge 
that he belongs to some particular county, and the belief that 
his ancestors have resided in that county from some very 
remote period. He will do well at first to collect everything 
that has been printed about the family in the various histori- 
cal works connected with the county in question. This will 
be neither so difficult nor so expensive as it at first appears. 
He can, either personally or by an agent, obtain access to all 
such works in the library of the British Museum. Should he 
elect to make the inquiry himself, he will receive ready and 
courteous assistance from all the officials there, and every 
information necessary to enable him to consult the elaborate 
index to the printed books. Most of the county histories 
and similar works of reference are on the shelves of the read- 
ing-room, and after their whereabouts has been once ascer- 
tained, they can be obtained at once without the intervention 
of an attendant. 

Several authors have from time to time published 
valuable lists or guides to pedigrees which have been 
printed in any form, either separately or in historical works ; 
these will also be found there, and should be carefully 
consulted. 

Copies, and in some cases originals, of the pedigrees 
recorded by the Heralds at their various visitations of the 
English counties are included amongst the manuscripts, to 
which there are separate catalogues. Many of these have 
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been printed of late years, and their number is being con- 
stantly added to. 

When the amateur has collected sufficient material to 
commence a “ pedigree,”’ I should advise him to adopt 
as a basis or groundwork the fullest and most complete he 
can find in the Heralds’ visitations, and having copied this 
out fairly, to proceed with the necessary corrections or addi- 
tions. He should above all things, however, remember to 
keep his lines clear ; that is, he must be particular that all the 
members of the same generation are in the same horizontal 
line. Inattention to this rule would result in endless 
confusion. All additions and corrections should be accom- 
panied by a reference to the authority from which they are 
derived. 

The earliest visitations commenced in 1530. The latest 
is dated May 13, 1686, but under it some pedigrees are 
registered down to the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. In any case, before proceeding further, it will be 
better to inquire at the College of Arms if any particulars of 
the family sought after have been preserved there, of a later 
date than those mentioned in the above records. In very 
many instances, persons have subsequently entered up their 
pedigrees for the purpose of establishing their right to their 
armorial bearings, or for other reasons. This information 
can easily be obtained from either of the Officers of Arms, or 
upon application to those in daily waiting upon payment of 
a small fee. 

So far, so good. The amateur will have now succeeded in 
providing himself with a pedigree of his supposed family with 
very little trouble or expense. The veal labour will commence 
with his efforts to establish his descent from some individual 
therein mentioned, or his claim to be considered the lineal 
representative of the house of which it treats. This may be 
effected by what is known as “‘A Record Hunt,” and the 
most “ likely’ coverts at this stage of the inquiry, and the 
best way to draw them, I hope to explain in a future article. 
Should the “ Hunt”’ be successful, the descent will probably 
be ascertained for several generations prior to 1530, and to 
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carry it beyond that, will necessitate the careful examination 
of a perfectly distinct class of documents, to which free access 
is now readily afforded, and which will in the majority of 
instances well repay a patient perusal. 


(To be continued.) 
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Che Language of the Law. 
By WiLtiAM W. MarsHALL, M.A., B.C.L. 


HE English nation is essentially a law-making and a 

law-abiding people. The Statute Law, and that 
grand embodiment of the common-sense of ages known as 
the Common Law of England, have together thrown so 
fine a network over our everyday life and intercourse, that it 
would seem difficult to imagine any situation which is not 
to a great extent covered by legal rules and princjples. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising to find that 
the English law has had no inconsiderable effect upon the 
English language, and it may be interesting briefly to review 
a few of the most prominent features of the influence so 
exercised. 

The influence of law upon language has made itself felt 
in various ways. At times we find a simple term acquiring 
such a connotation in the legal mind as almost amounts to 
a personification. Thus a “use” came to be regarded as an 
actual thing quite distinct from the estate out of which it 
grew, and a vast body of learning exists in consequence upon 
such points as the doctrine that there can be “no use upon 
a use,’ which must, as has been remarked, have surprised 
everyone who was not sufficiently learned to have lost his 
common-sense. So, too, we find it solemnly laid down that 
in certain cases an inheritance is im gremio legis, or even in 
nubibus ! 

But these are rare instances, and in contrast with them 
there are numerous cases where the law has taken words of 
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general and vague import from ordinary language, and has 
limited, specialised, and in some cases defined them with 
great precision. We may instance terms like—fraud, duress, 
contract, estate, purchaser; and also other words which 
have acquired a special sense, such as—deed, will, 
parcel, grant, limitation. Our everyday language has to 
some extent returned the compliment, as we find in the 
common use of words like—homage, farm, and premises. 

There are, in fact, a considerable number of words which 
are first found in their legal sense. Abeyance, suspension, 
was first introduced by the law-books. Engross (French, 
“en gros’’), in its legal sense “‘ to write in a large hand,” is 
found much earlier than in its modern meaning, ‘‘to occupy 
closely.” ntail (feudum talliatum) originally meant ‘‘a 
limited estate,” and afterwards acquired its modern sense. 
Exchequer was first employed to denote the Court of that 
name, which was so called from the chequered cloth, like a 
chess-board, on which the king’s accounts were reckoned 
by counters. Farm (Low Latin, firma), a tribute, cf. “‘ to 
farm let,” subsequently came to mean “ground let for 
cultivation.” Fee, a grant of land, or, earlier still, property 
in cattle (A.-S. feoh), acquired in later times the sense of a 
money payment ; cf. pecus, pecunia; cattle, chattel. Homage 
was properly the submission of a vassal in which he declared 
himself to be his lord’s ‘‘ homo,” or man. So, too, quarantine, 
in its early meaning, “‘the space of forty days,” appears in 
the old legal phrase, ‘‘ a widow’s quarantine,” the forty days 
during which she might remain in her deceased husband’s 
house; its ordinary modern sense, however, comes from the 
forty days during which a merchant from an infected port 
was bound to remain on shipboard. The term premises has 
a somewhat singular history; in grants of land, the appur- 
tenances of the thing conveyed were first described at full, 
and then referred to as the “‘ premises,” or things premised, 
or aforesaid ; and hence, through ignorance of the meaning 
of this technical expression, unlearned persons applied the 
term to buildings, yards, and the like, without reference to 
any previous description. 

VOL. XI. T 
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But law and lawyers have not only introduced a large 
number of words into our language; but we may observe 
also that there are many expressions which are only, or for 
the most part, kept alive in legal phraseology. Such words 
are—attach (in the sense of arrest), chattels, charge (as in 
Judge's Charge), derelict (said of a vessel), inure (“in” and 
Old French eure, euvre), livery (for delivery), lien, merchant 
(as an adjective,as in Law Merchant) messuage, parcener, seised, 
terrier (of land), and even many words like peruse and recite, 
in the sense of “quote,” which threaten to die out of 
common speech. 

In turning to the sources from which the more prominent 
terms in our legal language are derived, the first thing that 
attracts our attention is the marked absence of pure English 
words. Though the principles of English law are to a large 
extent indigenous, though the Civil and Canon laws exercised 
but little influence upon our legal system until after the 
twelfth century, yet it has been remarked with great truth 
that “the general language of our jurisprudence dnd its 
terms of art are exclusively of French extraction.” There 
are, indeed, some few English words to be found in our legal 
vocabulary, but they bear no proportion to the mass of terms 
which have been adopted either directly from Latin, or 
indirectly from Latin through the French language. 

Of pure English words the following are a few examples, 
some of which, however, only appear at the present day in 
books of an antiquarian character: Law (A.S. lagu); king 
(cyning), earl (eorl), lord (hlaford), thane (thegen) ; burgher, 
veeve (geréfa), as in borough-reeve, sheriff; hundred, shire 
(scir), borough (burh, burg); land, book-land (boc-land), folk- 
land (folc-land), laen-land, in sense of leasehold; Aide (higid), 
park (pearroc), enclosed ground ; pound (pund) ; rack, in rack- 
rent ; toll; let (laetan), in sense of grant; kim (cynn), next 
of kin; soc (s6c), surviving in socage; murder (morthor), 
gallows (galga); deed (ded), will (willa), draft, or rather 
draught, connected with dragan; bequeath (becwethan), 
connected with quote ; moot (mét, métian), as in moot point, 
ward-mote, moot-hall; bench (benc), as in King’s Bench, 
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Bencher, &c. In some cases, and especially in technical 
expressions handed down through generations of lawyers, 
we find English and foreign words of similar signification 
used side by side. Thus we have act (Latin) and deed 
(English); the last will (English) andtestament (Lat.,through 
Fr.); give (Eng.) and devise (Lat., through Fr.); demise 
(Lat., through Fr.), lease (Lat., through Fr.), and to farm 
(Lat.) let (Eng.); lands (Eng.), tenements (Lat., through 
Fr.), and hereditaments (Lat.). 

It is not difficult to account for this scarcity of English 
words. The Anglo-Saxon charters were commonly drawn 
up in Latin, and Latin appears to have remained for some 
centuries the language of the law. But by the time of 
Edward I. we find that French is encroaching to a great 
extent ; and there is even one chapter of a statute of that 
reign written partly in Latin and partly in French. The 
Year Books are in Law French, and oral proceedings were 
conducted in that language till 36 Edward III., when it was 
enacted that the proceedings should be in English, but that 
they should be enrolled in Latin; Reports, however, con- 
tinued to be written in French as late as the end of the 
seventeenth century. Indeed, so largely was Latin con- 
sidered essentially the language for legal transactions, that 
we find, in charters and similar documents, many instances 
of pure English words Latinised, so as to conform with what 
was held to be the appropriate phraseology of the law. Thus 
we have bruera (briar), rough ground ; haspa (hasp), handle of 
door; haya (haw), hedge ; herieta (heriot), tribute to lord of 
manor ; /ida (hide), measure of land ; mora (moor), heath; 
parcus (park), enclosed ground ; sokemannus (soc-man), tenant 
in socage; turba (turf), and turbaria, as in common of tur- 
bary ; wainnagium (wain), farming implements. 

The majority of our modern legal terms are derived, as 
has been said, from Latin, through French. But there are 
also many words in common use which have been taken 
directly from Latin, either in their original or in an Angli- 
cised form. Such are—affidavit, alias, alibi, caveat, debentur 
(the older form of debenture), legislator, post mortem, proviso, 
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status, and subpena; and also act, adjudicate, administer, 
arbitrate, assess, attest, civil, codicil, contract, coroner, custody, 
infant, insolvent, legacy, libel, negotiate, pact, posthumous (or, 
rather, postumous), post obit, proctor, prosecute, and stannary, 
which survived in the title of the Stannary Courts. From 
Low Latin, too, we have barrister, fine, indent, and proxy. 
Apart from these there are, of course, many legal maxims in 
Latin, and innumerable technical phrases such as testatum, 
habendum, inter vivos, in rem, in personam, contra bonos mores, 
scintilla juris, and the like, besides a variety of terms retained 
from the Law French, such as pur autre vie and cestut que 
trust. 

The influence of the Civil Law itself, however, came so 
late in the history of our own that it had but little effect 
upon its phraseology. We do, indeed, find expressions such 
as donatio mortis causa evidently imported directly from this 
source, but we meet with many terms in the technical 
language of the Jus Civile which we might, perhaps, wish 
transplanted into our own legal system. Of such a kind are 
—prevaricatio, a collusive action ; tutor and curator, to repre- 
sent different kinds of guardian; servitudes in their various 
divisions ; usucapion as opposed to prescription ; usufruct as 
distinct from use; and usurpation as the interruption of a 
continuous user. Many words, too, which are ultimately 
derived from the Civil Law have entirely changed their 
meaning. Thus heres includes not only an heir-at-law, but 
a devisee under a will; Aety, the former only, and not that 
until the death of the ancestor; codicillé were short memo- 
randa addressed to the heredes or heredes ab intestato, 
requiring no form, and necessitating no previous will ; codicils 
can only be added to a will, and require the same form of 
execution; lastly, dos was provided by the wife, and, except 
in case of divorce, belonged to the husband during her life; 
dower is provided by the husband, and belongs to the wife 
after his death. 

It is, however, to French that we are chiefly indebted for 
our legal vocabulary. The number of technical words 
derived through French or Law French from the earlier 
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Latin is very great, and space can only be found for some of 
the more prominent examples. The following will suffice :— 
Chancellor, judge, jury, magistrate, puisne (post natus), 
counsel, notary, attorney, client, plaintiff, defendant ; assize, 
chancery, court, equity, judicature, justice, oyer and ter- 
miner, Piepowder Court, inquest, code, statute, register, 
session, term, case, circuit, brief, bail, damages, verdict ; 
alien, heir, issue, partner (and its more correct form, par- 
cener), tenant; assault, arson, battery, burglary, duress, 
homicide, larceny, perjury, sacrilege, trespass; acquit, 
appeal, arraign, arrest, assign, distrain, enact, grant, impeach, 
indict, inure, plead, reprieve, replevy, sue, summon; advow- 
son, assets, attainder, benefice, chattels, chivalry, covenant, 
custom, default, defeasance, demesne, document, domicile, 
entail, estate, fealty, homage, lease, manor, mansion, mis- 
prision, mortgage, mortmain, overt, parcel, primogeniture, 
quarantine, rent, salvage, tenure, terrier (or terrar) of land, 
and testament. 

We have a few words from other sources, but these have 
chiefly come through the French. Spanish contributes 
garrotte—which is, however, of Celtic origin—and embargo ; 
Italian, contraband, from Low Latin. Of Scandinavian 
origin are by, in by-iaw (more properly bur- or town-law), 
flotsam, and the termination of jetsam, both through Law 
French ; handsel, hue, in hue and cry, outlaw (datlagi), rape, 
viding, for thriding, waive, to abandon, and wapentake. 
From Celtic we have gavelkind, which originally meant family- 
tenure; andthrough French, attach, maim (or, rather, mahim), 
and vassal, and, possibly, also felon. From Teutonic sources 
come wager, through French, and feud, feudal, and allodial 
through Low Latin; through French we have from German, 
allegiance, and marque, in letters of marque; from Old High 
German, baron, fief, and guarantee ; from Middle High Ger- 
man, burgess; from Low Geszan, staple, as in Statutes 
Staple. From Greek, through Latin and French, we have 
—charter, clerk, parchment (or, as it should be, parchmen), 
parish, parliament, parole, and slander, which is a doublet of 
scandal. Instances of hybrid words are—bailiwick, bank- 
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rupt, bigamy, bum-bailiff, disinherit, enfeoff, heirloom, misde- 
meanour, and nonsuit. Semitic languages are represented by 
simony, which is ultimately of Hebrew origin, and Asiatic 
Aryan languages by the Persian exchequer. America and 
Africa are entirely unrepresented. 

Such are the sources from which are derived a few of the 
more important terms in our legal system—a system which 
presents the remarkable phenomenon of a body of law, 
largely of home growth and indigenous origin, and yet so 
completely clothed in the garb of an alien language that it 
has done much to enrich our mother tongue with copious 
accretions from a foreign phraseology. 


£ 


Ciords, Idioms, e¢c., of the Ciulgar. 


reat has its dictionary, cant its glossary ; but there 
are words and phrases peculiar to the vulgar that do 
not find place in either work. Gutter-English would be a 
fitting name for this language—for language it is, as it 
appeals to the street arab as directly as Romany to the 
gipsy. Unless affiliated, there is but one way of acquiring 
it. When a strange expression strikes the ear in the streets, 
remember the sound, and give the next gamin you meet a 
penny to tell you the meaning of it. The original speaker 
will never tell—suspecting unworthy motives. The following 
thirty or so examples have been gathered in this way, and 
proved by subsequent endeavour :— 

Buster, cadey, chock, cod, dodderer, gas, gos, geeser, half 
snags, heading ‘em, heady-whop, jerker, josser, lamp, 
marley-slopper, mop up, mot, mush, napper, onicker, 
oyster-face, paste, pinch, pros, rant, sneaked, strides, snap, 
snitcher, splawger, spotted dick, sidewings, tail, venge, 
workus. 

A Buster is a coarse cake or bun, of large size, that fills 
or blows out the stomach of the eater—and is, doubtless, 
derived from bust, the vulgar of burst. Bust or bost is a 
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favourite phrase in the streets, in such forms as ‘‘ O bost me,” 
** Bost my gizzard.” 

A Cadey is a hat, and the derivation is entirely un- 
known.* 

To Chock is to strike a person under the jaw, and is pro- 
bably a corruption of to chuck, #.e., ‘‘ chuck under the chin.” 
There is also a substantive, chocker, meaning a man, gene- 
rally used with the adjective old, as “‘ the old chocker,” not, 
however, in contempt. It may be presumed, therefore, that 
it signifies a manly man, one capable of chocking. 

Cod and to Cod are used in various senses. Cod prefixed 
to a surname means pal or friend, and is the diminutive of 
codlin—an old term of endearment. To Cod is to deceive, 
or win over by blandishments, and has origin in coddle or 
cuddle. | 

A Dodderer is a man that pokes about in the affairs of 
others, from motives of personal benefit. It is always used 
in contempt. The most likely derivation is from dodder, a 
weed or plant that winds itself about other plants, and 
extracts the chief part of its nourishment from them. 

To Gas is to talk frivolously or forwardly, and is of course 
Suggested by the gas of everyday use—not gasconade. 

A Geeser, pronounced geezer, is a woman, but it is inva- 
riably used with the adjective “ old,” and to denote a talkative 
female. It is suggested most likely by the cackling of 
geese. 

A Gos is a hat, and was formerly applied to straw hats 
only. The penchant of the arab to seize hold of a fine word 
and shorten it is here, as afterwards, illustrated. It is 
merely the abbreviation of the “ gossamer" of the hatter. 





* Cadey found its way into a music-hall song some years ago. The 
chorus was something like this :— 
“ Ninepence I gave for my trousers, 

A shilling I gave for my coat, 

Twopence I gave for a handkerchief 

To decorate my throat : 

Sixpence I gave for my cadey, 

A penny I gave for my stick, 

So betwixt you and me I think you'll agree 

That of course I look “ Up to Dick.’” 
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Half snags is a corrupted form of half snacks, i.¢., half 
shares. If one of a party of arabs finds any article it becomes 
his entire property unless his fellows say ‘‘ Half snags,” or 
“* Quarter bits,” or “‘ Some for your neighbours.” 

Heading ‘em is a phrase indicating tossing of money for 
gambling purposes. The allusion is to the head on the coin. 
A “‘ double header,” that is, a false coin with a head on the 
obverse and reverse—made by soldering two slit coins—is 
the usual property of a gutter sharper. 

A Heady-whop is a person with a preternaturally large 
head. It is only a peculiar form of whopping head. | 

A Jerker is a loose woman of the streets, and possibly 
comes from “ jerk,” to accost eagerly. Motand Onicker are 
also terms for fallen women. The derivation is obscure. 
Tail, though used in the same sense, really meansa mistress. 
The ancient fable that woman was made from the tail of man 
must answer for this term. The concubine of an Eastern 
potentate is still frequently called a tail. 

A Josser is an old roué. If this is derived from the French 
to josse, t.e.—to win with a present of jewellery—it probably 
originated in the district of Soho. The following explanation 
must be taken for what it is worth. In Moliére’s comedy of 
“L’Amour Médecin,” a silversmith named Josse, being asked 
the best way of curing a love-sick maiden, recommends a 
handsome present of jewellery. In reply the father says, 
** Vous étes orfévre, Monsieur Josse”’ (You area jeweller, Mr. 
Josse). 

To Lamp is to beat. Can thiscome from a hazy notion of 
the meaning of the word lampoon ? 

A Marley-slopper is a splay-footed person. Marley is a 
corruption of marble, the round stone toy of boys. In playing 
it is common for a boy to put his heels together and turn out 
his toes, in order to stop an eccentric marble. Hence the 
phrase. 

Mop up means “ stop your talk,” and is another form of 
“* dry up.” 

A Mush is an umbrella. Doubtless an abbreviation of 
mushroom—appropriated on account of the shape. 
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Napper. The head. Napp was formerly in use with this 
same meaning. A head on beer is even now called a nap in 
some counties. 

Oyster-face. A face that requires shaving; allusive of the 
beard of the oyster. 

To Paste is to slap the face of another right and left. 
The modus operandi of the bill-sticker explains this phrase. 

To Pinch is to steal; but to be Pinched is to be taken by 
the police. Both expressions may be traced to the action of 
the fingers in closing on anything. 

Pros means proper. Nothing but the word prosperous 
offers in explanation. 

To Rant is to appropriate anything in a forcible manner. 
“‘Let’s go and rant their marleys,” says one urchin to 
another, and straightway the pair annex the possessions of a 
more respectable party. But it is also used to denote 
undue freedom with females, and springs, no doubt from 
rantipole. 

Strides and Tubes are trousers. No explanation is neces- 
sary. 

A Snap is a policeman, possibly from the snap made by the 
closing of the handcuffs. 

Sneaked, although now used in a general sense for impri- 
soned, originally meant, without doubt, locked up through the 
agency of an informer. 

Snitcher. The nose—a corrupted form of sneezer. 

Splawger. A splay-footed person. 

Splaw is a corruption of splay. 

Spotted Dick. Currant cake. Dick is, and has been, a 
favourite personage with the vulgar; but, like Hookey 
Walker, and others of his kind, never reveals himself in 
person. Dick's Hatband, Queen Dick, and Up to Dick are 
various proofs of his existence. 

Sidewings. The whiskers. 

Venge. A girl—corruption of wench. 

Workus. A thin lucifer match. Travellers on the high- 
way are frequently asked for a “‘workus” by tramps. The 
word is a base form of workhouse, and first came into use 
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when the farthing boxes of matches were brought out. It is 
either a reflection on slender paupers, or the chance of getting 
stout at the “‘ big house.” 

Your true denizen of the gutter has another form of speech 
also, perplexing to the passer-by. As example, what can be 
made from the following? It is spelt as pronounced, 
“* Airway are ooyay o-in-gay ?” This is the solution, “* Where 
are you going ?"’ and is arranged thus. The initial consonant 
of a word is transposed to the termination, with the additional 
sound of the open a. 

In ending this paper with two fragments of verse, ‘‘ The 
Beggar's Belief" and ‘‘ The Tramp’s Hornpipe,” it may be 
said that a wide field is open to the errant philologer, and, 
when he has cleared away the weeds, the chance flowers will 
repay him for his labour :— 


THE BEGGAR'S BELIEF. 
‘*God made man, Man made money ; 
God made bees, The bees make honey : 
God made the devil, The devil made sin, 
And then they dug a hole to put naughty people in.” 


THE TRAMP’S HORNPIPE. 


“ The turnpike road, The turnpike road, 

Have you seen the devil, 
With a wood and iron shovel, 

Digging up potatoes in the turnpike road ? 
Have you seen his wife, 
With a broad-bladed knife, 

Scraping his potatoes in the turnpike road ? 
Have you seen his daughter, 
With a little pail of water, 

Washing his potatoes in the turnpike road? 
Have you seen his son, 
With a double-barrelled gun, 

Shooting birds for dinner in the turnpike road? 


GEORGE. 
Ry 


In the Legacy and Succession Duty Office, a calculation was made 
a few days ago with regard to the will of a person holding a share in 
The Times newspaper. That organ was valued at six years’ purchase 
of profits—for probate purposes only—at £ 300,000. 








ea 
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Motes on Mid Chelsea. 
By THE LATE SAMUEL SHEPHERD, F.S.A. 


{Samuel Shepherd, F.S.A., eldest son of the Rev. Richard Herne 
Shepherd, formerly minister of Ranelagh Chapel, Chelsea, was born on 
April 3, 179) and on his marriage in January, 1820, to Mary, the eldest 
daughter of John Edmund Halliday, Esq., of Warminster, settled in a 
age cottage in Marlborough-square, Chelsea, then a secluded village. 

e was for more than thirty years engaged as a Civil Servant on the 
secretarial staff of Chelsea Hospital, both his official occupation and his 
antiquarian tastes and studies affording him peculiar facilities for acquir- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the old lore of the once picturesque locality 
in which the greater part of his life was spent. At Marlborough-square 
all his children, ved the present writer, were born; those of his 
second as well as those of his first marriage. His first wife was taken 
from him, after a long and painful illness, in September, 1838 ; and none 
of their issue now survive. 

Mr. Shepherd was married a second time in January, 1840, to Miss 
Ann Dyer (a lady descended on the mother’s side from the ancient and 
now extinct family of Desormeaux), by whom he had issue four sons and 
four daughters, five of whom, the eldest being the present writer, still 
survive. He died in 1856, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Luke's, Chelsea, in the parish where he 
had so long resided. 

In May, 1839, Mr. Shepherd was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, of which during the next fifteen years he continued one of 
the most active and zealous associates, enjoying the esteem and friend- 
ship of many of his most distinguished fellow-members. He was one of 
the committee of ten appointed for the repair and restoration of the 
tomb of Geoffrey Chaucer in Westminster Abbey. Among other mem- 
bers of this committee, all now passed away, were Mr. Payne Collier, 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, Sir Frederick Madden, Mr. John Gough Nichols, 
and Mr. W. J. Thoms. Under the signature of “A Rambler among the 
Tombs,” Mr. Shepherd addressed a letter to Zhe Times, on “The 
Tomb of Chaucer,” which appeared in that journal on August 25, 1845. 

Mr. Shepherd’s own publications were not voluminous, and were mostly 
in verse, the chief of these being a dainty little duodecimo, entitled, by 
his wife’s suggestion, “ Spring Buds, Summer Flowers, Autumn Leaves, 
and Winter Hours,” issued by subscription in 1844. He never, indeed, 
adopted literature as a profession ; and the long intervals of leisure which 
he was privileged to enjoy during his later years were devoted quite as 
much to archzological and numismatic pursuits and collections, and to 
the study of art and antiquity, as to original composition, or to the 
reading of the del/es lettres, though in the latter he had an exceptionally 
wide and catholic taste and sympathy, as evinced by the library, select 
as well as extensive, which he left behind him 

He was engaged on the preparation of the ensuing Notes, in the year 
1854, when smitten with the malady which two years later prematurely 
terminated his life, and left his children fatherless at an age when they 
had most need of paternal care and guidance. In a fuller and more 
finished state they were intended to form part of a volume, supple- 
mentary to Faulkner’s well-known History, which he designed to 
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entitle “Memories of the Olden Times, or Gleanings relative to 
Chelsea. By Samuel Shepherd, of Chelsea, F.S.A, an Old Inhabi- 
tant.” The work was to have been dedicated. as the fragment 
of manuscript lying before me shows, to the godfather of his second 
surviving son, an old and cherished friend of recognised literary accom- 
plishments and culture, well known in his time both as a graceful poet 
and as a scholar and antiquary, and who still, though long since gone 
to his account, holds high rank among the later worthies of Leicester : 
“To James Francis Hollings, Esq., of Leicester, Author of the ‘ Life of 
Cicero and Gustavus Adolphus,’ and other works, this little volume of 
‘Memories of the Olden Times’ is dedicated as a memento of a 
friendship subsisting for more than a quarter of a century.” It was to 
have been amply illustrated with views, portraits, coins. and medals— 
the project thus cut short having been a cherished one of the author 
for many years, during which he had been making collections with this 
express view. Dis aliter visum ; and these disjointed fragments are all 


that now remain available. } 

HITE STILES WALK.—A road with a fine row 

of old chestnut trees on each side, and extending 
from opposite Mr. Downing’s house, formerly a_ cottage 
inhabited by Davey, a great tulip-fancier and geranium 
cultivator*—from the King’s-road to the College gates— 
those interesting old gates, with their lovely stone groups of 
arms and military ornaments, so much in keeping with the 
purpose to which the Hospital (an asylum for worn-out 
soldiers) is devoted. This once lovely avenue of old trees was 
destroyed in January, 1846. A very large garden formerly 
occupied the ground on the left of the road from this spot 
almost to Sloane-square, at least as far as the Military 
Asylum. It belonged to a nurseryman of the name of 
Colville. Here I have often, when a youth, walked and 
gathered roses and pinks and flowers of all kinds before the 
Terrace, now called Colville after him, was built. 

The Old White Horse Inn, Church-lane.—This far-famed 
old hostelry existed in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
and was a celebrated place in Henry VIII.’s time. There 
existed within my recollection some very quaint old carvings 
by the sides of the door, and in various parts of the house, 
with very early dates attached. The house itself was burnt 
down some years ago; and a modern white house now fills the 
place of the old lean-to and overhanging picturesque rooms 





‘ Vide infra. 
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which, as a boy, I so well remember. It stood on the left 
hand, near the end of Church-lane, and nearly opposite the 
venerable old brick Church Tower, happily still standing. 
This inn was one of the interesting remains of the olden 
time now gone. At such a house we may easily imagine 
scenes to have been enacted like those so graphically 
described by our Shakespeare when depicting the exploits 
and sayings of the redoubted knight, Sir John Falstaff, in 
Henry IV.’s time. 

Of “‘ Nell Gwyn,” and other public-houses and signs formerly 
remembered in Chelsea.—When a boy I well recollect many 
curious ancient signs which the hand of modern improve- 
ment has taken away. Among these I remember a sign, 
painted in very gay colours, of a lady * called Nell Gwyn, 
consisting of a portrait, gaily attired, with flowing ringlets, 
and I think alamb. This used to swing over the door of a 
public-house near the Hospital. Now there is only the 
name over the house, the famous picture and its early 
and pleasant recollections having disappeared long since. 
There was also another, which I well remember, yclept the 
‘*Snow-shoes.” This house still exists, but in name only; 
for the veritable snow-shoes which were exhibited over the 
door are gone. The inn called ‘‘ The Royal Hospital” was 
formerly adorned with a very curious old representation of 
Chelsea College. A very celebrated sign, ‘‘ The Goat and 
Boots,” is still up in the Fulham-road, near Park-walk. 
This sign was said to have been originally painted by the 
celebrated George Morland, to settle a tavern-bill.+ 

Tradesmen’s Tokens, A.D. 1666, and other Coins illustrative 
of Chelsea.—There are still preserved in the cabinets of the 
curious, several tradesmen’s tokens, or Pocket pieces, as they 


4A lady called Nell Gwyn. a Peneamably a sly hit at the rather 
florid style in which the artist had apparently depicted the charms of 
this famous Caroline beauty, with whose history my father must have 
been thoroughly familiar, one of his latest literary acquisitions being a 
presentation copy from the late Mr. Peter Cunningham (a fellow member 
of the Society of Antiquaries), with autograph inscription, of the now 
excessively rare “Story of Nell Gwyn,” published a little before the time 
when these notes were written.—R. H. S. 

+ It has long since been replaced by a worthless daub.—R. H. S. 
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were called, illustrative of Chelsea, also several tokens of 
1666. Among these may be noted (1) a copper London 
token of 1794, of the size of a penny, on the obverse the Arms 
of London, and City of London token motto round. The 
reverse is an elevation of Chelsea Hospital, erected 1694. 
(2) A halfpenny token, called a Chelsea halfpenny; it has on 
the obverse a pensioner with a wooden leg, and Britannia 
giving him alms, and an anchor. Motto round, “‘ Hope the 
end of our endeavour.” On the reverse Britannia and the 
words, ‘‘ Chelsea Halfpenny.” (3) A tradesman’s token of 
A.D. 1666, ‘“‘ Thomas Menden, his halfepeny.” Prince of 
Wales's feathers on obverse ; the reverse is “‘ Chellsey, 1666.” 
(4) A halfpenny of Henry Butts in Chellsey, 1667; reverse, 
‘Henry Butts his halfepeny,” a grey hood. (5) Daniel 
Dalton, with a view of the College; reverse, In Chelsey 
Colledge. “‘ D.E.D.” in the inner circle. (6) John Stanforth, 
another view of the College ; reverse, ‘‘ At Chelsey Colledge,” 
J. M. S. in the inner circle. 

The old Chestnut Tree at the gates of Chelsea Hospital.—There 
are many very fine old trees round Chelsea Hospital; but 
among them none attracts more admiration than the very 
picturesque old specimen commonly called ‘“‘ The Bishop's 
Wig.” 

The Cedar Trees in the Botanic Garden of the Apothecaries’ 
Company.—Sir Hans Sloane gave some land at Chelsea for 
the purpose of forming a Botanic Garden ; and lectures were 
there established for students in botany, and for candidates 
for examination at the Society of Apothecaries, which are 
continued to the present day. On the south side of the 
garden, facing the Thames, from which they form a con- 
spicuous object, stand two large cedars of Lebanon. 

Davey and his Tulips—A very celebrated florist, tulip- 
fancier, and geranium grower once resided in Chelsea. His 
house, since greatly altered, was on the spot where Mr. Down- 
ing’s house and floor-cloth manufactory now is. Here, for 
many a long year, the worthy man resided, contentedly and 
happily, having no wish beyond the cultivation and growth 
of his tulips and geraniums. He was one of the ringers of 
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our church, which has a fine peal of bells. Hisdeath, which 
happened April 25, 1833, deprived Chelsea of one of its 
characters, whose memory yet lives in many hearts. A 
muffled peal was performed out of respect at his funeral. 
Chelsea has indeed altered since those by-gone days; and 
where roses and tulips once bloomed in all their gaiety and 
beauty, nothing but bricks and mortar are to be seen. 


Ky 


Che Romans in Cumbria. 
By Rev. SAMUEL BARBER. 


s™ DING on the common, at Seascale, a pleasant 
little seaside resort on the Cumberland coast, you look 
upon a fine circle of hills, bending inland from Black Comb, 
round by Scawfell Pike and Wastdale Screes, and northwards 
by Haile and Dent, to the steep headland of St. Bees. There 
is a good beach, and in breezy weather a fine sea rolling in, 
and the climate, in summer and autumn at least, is all that 
could be desired. 

This village of Seascale, entirely a “ new” place to modern 
travellers, was apparently, in very early days, inhabited by 
and familiar to our Celtic ancestors. Not to speak of the 
Druidical stones which were lately to be seen between Sea- 
scale and Sellafield, and one of which still remains above 
ground, it is probable that a British village stood formerly at 
Seascale, upon the ground occupied by the little iron church, 
and the higher ground called the “ Banks.” 

It is a fact well known to archzologists that a Roman 
villa stood near the coast, a few miles away, towards Raven- 
glass; and, as Roman remains are so often associated with 
British, it may interest antiquaries to know that the present 
writer found, a year or two ago, in the floor of the little church 
at Haile, near Egremont, a Roman memorial tablet with a 
dedication as follows :— 
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DI BVS 
HERCVLI 
E. T- 
SILVANO. 
F. T. 

Attention has also been drawn to the iron slag in the 
bank of a meadow as evidence of ancient work done at Wast- 
dale, about six miles from Seascale. These latter remains 
must have been either Roman or Celtic, and similar indica- 
tions of the industry of those distant times are reported as 
occurring near Whitehaven and Cleator. 

In the time of the Roman occupation, and earlier, the 
lower lands and the dales of Cumberland were probably 
much more populated than a casual traveller would imagine ; 
more so than the nature of the country would at first lead us 
to think; and this remark applies, I think, especially to the 
coast. Take, for example, the district of Millom, on the 
estuary of the Duddon. Till the development, in quite 
recent days, of the valuable iron workings at Hodbarrow, this 
must have remained for centuries a very quiet and sparsely 
populated district. Yet the Celtic and Druidical remains of 
still earlier times are abundant, and worthy of careful study. 

Both at Kirksanton, a small mining village near Millom 
(apparently of great antiquity), and on the higher ground 
following the course of the Duddon, the Druids seem to 
have had their meeting grounds and cemeteries,* and a 
British town is said to have lain beneath the shadow of 
Black Comb. 

For the present, however, I return to Seascale, to observe 
that the Roman road (which must have run along the coast 
here, from the Furness district and Lancaster, to Whitehaven 
and the iron workings at Cleator) appears to have collapsed 
by the advance of high water mark and the consequent 
crumbling of the cliffs. A considerable slice has been added 
to the shore from the cliff at Seascale within the memory of 
living inhabitants, or, at any rate, during the last two genera- 





A pair of long stones, locally termed the “ Giant’s Grave,” stand yet 
in stately solemnity near this village. 
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tions. This falling away of cliffs is no doubt irregular in 
its effects, and results in a change of form to the coast line, 
as well as an actual loss of land, won by the encroaching 
tide. It has always seemed unlikely to the writer that the 
Roman camp at Maryport (well known from the extraordinary 
number and preservation of the memorial altars found there) 
should have been laid down in a position so insecure and so 
near the edge of the bank. Indeed, an examination of this 
bank, a little to the north of the camp, will lead to the con- 
clusion that not only fields but gardens and villas have at 
that point fallen down to the beach. 
And I would direct the attention of those interested in the 
Roman positions to the coast line in the outskirts of Sea- 
scale and the road between that place and Drigg. The fact 
of a villa having stood near Ravenglass, and that of the 
Celtic remains being so numerous in the neighbourhood of 
Millom, Kirksanton, and the Duddon, renders it highly pro- 
bable that one important Roman station, at least, was 
situated between the Duddon and St. Bees. This station 
would, there is reason to believe, be near the coast. Like 
the monks of the middle ages, these adventurous warriors 
appreciated bold scenery and fresh sea breezes; and, as it 
was their custom to establish stations and camps to counteract 
the rebellious designs of the conquered race, their fortresses 
may be looked for in such positions as naturally correspond 
with the British rallying places. This has been pointed out by 
antiquaries who have examined the Midland district. And it 
is almost certain that there were numerous Celtic strong- 
holds on the high lands by the Duddon, near Black Comb, 
on Irton Fells, Wastdale Screes, and so on, to Dent, White- 
haven, and the iron district above referred to.* I would 
therefore venture to suggest to archeologists a more careful 
exploration of the neighbourhood of Seascale, Sellafield, and 
Nethertown, for the site of a camp in this district. It is 
more than probable that the Romans would keep near the 
sea in their first inroads into these parts. 








Since writing the above I find that there was a Roman station at 
Muncaster. 


VOL. XI. 
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I will now describe one or two features of the coast, which 
were observed by me during a recent visit. The crumbling 
away of the cliff at Seascale is most noticeable about the 
railway station, where there is a kind of inlet, or break in 
the coast line. The straight road which runs from Drigg 
to Seascale appears to end at the bridge on the Drigg side 
of Seascale, for we cannot suppose that the curve which there 
bends to the sea is part of the original road. Whether it ran 
in the line of the Furness Railway, and continued, on the edge 
of the cliff, past the site of the station ;* or whether it turned 
inland, cannot perhaps be decided from an examination of 
the Seascale district alone; but let the archzologist proceed 
along the bank by the sea for about roo yards past the 
station, to where a brook runs upon the beach. Just on 
the other side of the inlet formed by the brook, and between 
the line and the edge of the cliff, are to be found blocks of 
stone, laid in line, and running almost parallel with the 
railway line. These might be thought of little importance 
by themselves; but on the other side of the railway line, 
close to the fence, may be found other blocks of stone,t 
parallel, or nearly so, to the first mentioned. The space 
between the two sets of stones is slightly in excess of that 
occupied by the line ; that is, about the same as an ordinary 
Roman road, but rather less than that of Watling Street, or 
the greater roads. In noting this width, it seemed probable 
to me that the two stone fences abutted on a read of one 
kind or other. It would be interesting to make a full : 
examination of this place, with a view to pointing out the F 
advance of the sea, as well as showing the nature of the 
building that evidently existed here. 

The part of the common just above the Banks might, I 
think, also repay investigation. The mounds and loose 
stones here and there have a very artificial cast. 

The last remark applies also to one or two places in the 



































* This seems quite improbable, as the centres of population would be 
near Whitehaven and Egremont, and Roman roads were usually as 
straight as possible. 

+ Let me warn visitors that mineral trains are frequent on this line. 
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neighbourhood of Haile, the village where the altar above 
referred to was found. Space will not now permit me, how- 
ever, to refer at any length to this place. I will merely mention 
that, while residing in the vicarage a few years ago, I observed, 
in the meadow which adjoins the end of the vicarage garden, 
a wide, straight line inthe grass, marking the site, and probably 
the foundation, of a strong wall. The place is almost level, 
and I should not have observed the lines but for the differ- 
entiated melting of the hoar frost. Taken in connection 
with the altar dedicated to Hercules and Silvanus, this is 
suggestive. A tradition exists of a battle fought here. 

In concluding this paper, I may notice the existence of 
remains of a monastic house at Beckermet, two miles from 
Haile, and Calder Abbey, within an easy walk. 


@ 


Collectanea. 


THE TurRKS AND PeERsIANS AS Book-Lovers.—The Orientals 
were the first to apply gilding to book-covers ; at least they were the 
preceptors of the people of Europe in this branch of decorative art. 
Their books were held in an estimation that bordered upon venera. 
tion. They not only enclosed them in book-cases with glass doors, 
but they put each book into an ornamental box, upon which was 
written the name of the author and the title of the book. By an 
ingenious arrangement, consisting of a cord and false bottom to the 
box, the book could, by simply pulling on the cord, be made to issue 
from its resting-place and come out into full view of the visitor. The 
cases were of cedar, ornamented with mother-of-pearl and gilding. 
In Persia the books are laid flat upon shelves, fitted into niches in 
the library wall and shut in by rich hangings attached to the ceiling. 
The titles are frequently tooled upon the edges, a usage that is still 
followed in some parts of the globe. Upon the floor of the Persian 
library stand book-chests four feet in height, and in these likewise are 
stored the treasures of the collector.—American Bookmaker. 

* * 


EpiraPH OF JOHN RusKIN’s PaRENTs.—In the little churchyard 
of Shirley, not far from the residence of the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, there is a ponderous gravestone, bearing the following charac- 
teristic inscriptions :— 

Here rests, from day’s well-sustained burden, John Thos. Ruskin, 
born in Edinburgh, May 10,1785. He died in his home in London, 
March 3, 1854. He was an entirely honest merchant, and his 
memory is to all who keep it, dear and helpful. His son, whom he 
loved to the uttermost, and taught to speak truth, says this of 
him. 

Here, beside my father’s body, I have laid my mother’s. Nor 
was dearer earth ever returned to earth, nor purer life recorded in 
heaven. She died December 5, 1861, aged go. 


a 


Quakers.—‘‘ If any one of the people called Quakers shall be 
chosen by lot to serve in the Militia, and shall refuse to serve in 
person, or provide a proper substitute, the Deputy-lieutenants are 
then to provide one, and to levy the expense by distress and sale.” 
Such was the law as regards the Quakers and military service in 1760, 
and we believe it stands unrepealed. 

* 


“YANKEE” AND THE “STARS AND Stripes.”—When the Pilgrim 


Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock, the friendly Indians asked of 
what people they were, to which query they replied “ English.” But 
the red man could not twist his tongue around that word, and 
‘‘ Yangeese ” was as near as he could get to it. It was but a very 
short time, and by a natural and easy transition, before “ Yangeese ” 
became transformed into ‘“ Yankees.’’ Sulgrave, “the ancestral 
home of the Washington family, from whom sprang the renowned 
George Washington, first President of the United States, lies about 
three miles to the south-west of Morton Pinkney, in a secluded 
valley on the left-hand side of the road leading to Banbury. Just 
outside the village, standing about two fields back from the road, is 
the ancient manor-house erected by Laurence Washington about the 
year 1560, still bearing on the spandrils of the outer porch his coat 
of arms, the ‘Stars and Stripes,’ inscribed on a shield, with his crest, 
a raven, above it.” Thus both the distinctive names by which 
Americans are known, and the banner of their nation may be traced 
to sources purely English. 


Gipsies.— Zhe London Chronicle for January 24, 1761, states that 
“there have been lately observed, in and about Norwood, a new 
sort of gifsies. They are blacker than those who formerly used to 
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be there, and speak very bad English; whether it is their natural 
colour is not yet known, but it is thought that they are part of the 
gang that have committed so many robberies in these parts. If you 
ask them any questions, they cannot or will not understand you, but 
are very complaisant ; and if you give them any thing, they play 
several anticks. They are stout, well-made men, and appear very 
nimble.” 

Tue Roya, Acapemy.—The first scheme for the establishment 
of an Academy of Fine Arts was announced by the following circular, 
dated October 23, 1753: ‘‘ There is a scheme on foot for creating a 
public Academy for the improvement of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, and it is thought necessary to have a certain number of 
professors, with proper authority, in order to making regulations, 
taking subscriptions, &c., erecting a building, instructing the students, 
and concerting all such measures as shall be afterwards thought 
necessary. Your company is desired at the Turk’s Head in Gerard 
Street, Soho, on the 13th November, at five in the evening, to pro- 
ceed to the election of thirteen painters, three sculptors, one chaser, 
two engravers, and two architects, in all twenty-four, for the purposes 
aforesaid.” (Signed, Francis Milner Newton, Secretary.) 


CuiGwe_L Cuurcn, Essex.—This church, which is connected 
with scenes in “ Barnaby Rudge,” and otherwise historically in- 
teresting, has lately been re-opened, after restoration. It is note- 
worthy as the burial-place of Archbishop Harsnett, a native of 
Colchester, who, in a somewhat weak moment, left the town of his 
birth his important library. His epitaph, preserved at Chigwell 
Church, and written by himself, runs as follows :—“ Here lies 
Samuel Harsnett, formerly Vicar of this Church, and afterwards, 
first the unworthy Bishop of Chichester, then the more unworthy 
Bishop of Norwich, and lastly the very unworthy Archbishop of 
York.” Archbishop Harsnett was instituted Vicar of Chigwell in 
1597, being then 36 years of age. 

PRINTERS’ Errors.—When the unabridged edition of Webster's 
Dictionary first appeared, that great scholar, Caleb Cushing, wrote 
a Criticism on the stupendous work, saying that, for its size, it had 
as few errors as could be expected. This puzzled the editors, who 
asked an explanation of Mr. Cushing's information on the subject 
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of those errors. In reply Mr. Cushing marked 5,000 mistakes in 
the volume which had been presented to him and sent it back. 
There is, probably, no book in existence that is absolutely free from 
errors of the press. 


A ViLLace CLus.—It is sometimes imagined that the old-fashioned 
village club is defunct, or that at any rate it does not exist in its 
primitive simplicity ; but the “ bold peasantry” of Pattiswick are not 
to be deluded by the vanities of Oddfellowship or Forestry. Twenty- 
five of them agree to contribute a certain small amount, and 
that every sick member shall have seven shillings a week. 
The independent labourers of Pattiswick also look with mistrust 
and contempt upon banks and banking systems. They keep their 
money, for perfect safety, in a bag deposited in a box, and, for 
further security, they place the box under a bed. Moreover, to make 
assurance trebly sure, the member whose bed has the honour of 
sheltering the box, hands over the key of the box to another member ! 
It would be interesting to know how many villages in Essex possess 
clubs on the same model as the Pattiswick one. 


. 


An HisToricat FisHERyY.—It is interesting to notice that by a 
recent judgment of Baron Pollock, certain ancient fishing rights 
which it seems have been in existence at Hadley Leigh, Essex, 
since “ before Magna Charta,”’ have been confirmed to their present 
claimant. The fishery appears to have belonged to numerous his- 
torical personages, including Elizabeth Grey, the Queen of Edward 
IV., and ‘nearly all the wives of Henry VIII.” It has given rise 
to half-a-dozen law-suits, and has caused some ill-feeling amongst 
local fishermen, but, as Baron Pollock pointed out, it seems, at any 
rate, to have served the more or less useful purpose of “ feeding the 
lawyers.” For all is fish, of course, that comes to their net.—Zssex 
Standard. 


*x * 
* 


A SurvivaL.—The report of an election of coroner for East 
Middlesex revives our recollections of pre-Reform days. The coroner 
is elected by the county freeholders, and, as no legal definition of 
“ freeholder ” exists, the owners of graves are sometimes entitled to 
vote. Thames watermen also claim to vote as freeholders, we be- 
lieve, by reason of some alleged right to moor their boats on the 
river. The actual polling is after the ancient fashion :—“ There are 
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open booths, sometimes upon a structure like an old-time hustings, 
which are divided into compartments, corresponding with the 
parishes in the district, wherein clerks sit to receive votes. The 
voting is public, and a ‘‘ state of the poll "’ is issued at regular inter- 
vals. The hours of polling are from eight to four. Electors at a 
distance can have their railway fares paid, and voters, wherever they 
reside, may be conveyed to the poll in carriages. ‘They may be, and 
sometimes are entertained to luncheon.” A candidate's expenditure, 
it is said, may run as high as £2,000. 


A Cock-Matcu.—** To be fought at the Red-House in Cardiff, 
between Vaughan Lloyd, of Taneralth, and Roger Powell, of Ener- 
glynn, Esqrs. to produce 41 Cocks on each Side in the Main, for 10 
Guineas a Battle and 200 the odd Battle, and 20 in the Bye’s for four 
Guineas a Battle. To weigh on Monday the 28th Day of May, and 
fight the four following Days. N. B. Whereas Ralph Bowen of the 
Red-House has been at the whole Expence in building a compleat 
new Set of Pens and Pit, he humbly hopes that all Noblemen and 
Gentlemen that design to partake of the Sport will be so good as to 
put up at his House, where they may depend upon the best of enter- 
tainment.— Advertisement of 1750. 


EarLy Pustisuinc.—It is probable that the first printers did not 
take off more than two or three hundred, if so many, of their works ; 
and therefore the earliest printed books must have been still dear, on 
account of the limited number of their readers. Caxton, as it 
appears by a passage in one of his books, was a cautious printer, and 
required something like an assurance that he should sell enough of 
any particular book to repay the cost of producing it. In his 
“Legend of Saints "’ he says, ‘‘ I have submysed myself to translate 
into English the ‘Legend of Saints’... and William, Earl of 
Arundel, desired me—and promised to take a reasonable quantity of 
them—and sent me a worshipful gentleman, promising that my said 
lord should during my life give and grant to me a yearly fee, that is 
to note a buck in summer and a doe in winter.” 


PANCAKES AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— Westminster School retains 
its usage of “ tossing the pancake,”’ a ceremony performed before the 
whole school of masters and boys by the cook, who essays to toss the 
pancake across the bar which divides the upper from the lower 
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school ; if he succeed, the Dean of Westminster is bound by charter 
to present him with a guinea, which honorarium is also due to the 
boy who catches the pancake, and succeeds in carrying it off un- 
broken to the deanery. And though this may appear impossible to 
the uninitiated, having regard to the flimsy character of the ordinary 
pancake, it must be remembered that the Westminster pancake is 
about half an inch thick and about six inches in diameter, and, more- 
over, is made of flour and water only, and left to harden for a week ; 
thus it offers some resistance to the struggling hands of the boys. On 
the other hand, the cook, if he fail to toss the pancake over the bar, 
is punished for his awkwardness by being ‘‘ booked,” 2.¢., pelted with 
books. It is said that a Master of Westminster, himself an old 
scholar, still preserves, under a glass case, the valuable relic gained 
by himself some years ago. 


* 
* 


THe ArcuHBisHor’s PaLtace At Croypon.—An_ interesting 
gathering was recently held at the Archbishop's Palace, Croydon, 
the Mayor, some members of the Town Council, and several fellows 
and members of the Archeological and Antiquarian Societies of 
London and of Surrey being present. Mr. E. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
acted as cicerone to the company, whom he guided over the hall, 
the chapel, the (so-called) guard-room, the music gallery, the long 
gallery, Queen Elizabeth’s bedchamber, and the other parts of the 
building which are still standing. The visitors afterwards assembled 
in the chapel, where Mr. Brock read a paper on the architecture 
and the historical associations of the structure. Mr. Brock showed 
that the chapel, which is of Tudor date, stands on the site and 
foundations of an earlier building. The great hall is of considerably 
older date, and shows the armorial bearings of Archbishop Stafford, 
who erected it, on its walls and the corbels which support the 
timber of its fine open roof. The entrance to this hall, at its 
north-eastern angle, is more than half a century older. In this hall 
Queen Elizabeth must often have sat as a Royal guest, and so 
probably did James I. of Scotland, who spent some years as a 
prisoner here in the time of Archbishop Courtenay, and Queen 
Mary once at least held her Council here with Cardinal Pole at 
her side. Queen Elizabeth’s bedchamber still remains substantially 
the same as three centuries ago, though its panelling and its 
ornamental ceiling have disappeared. The long gallery, which runs 
along the entire southern side, the exterior walls of which were 
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cased in red brick by Archbishop Wake, is of special interest as 
being the place in which Queen Elizabeth is said in history to have 
bestowed the Great Seal of the Lord Chancellor on the handsome 
Sir Christopher Hatton in 1587, just three centuries ago ; and it is 
very little altered since that day, though partitioned off in order to 
make modern bedrooms. 


THe ART OF THE SARACENS IN Ecypt.—The history of textile 
ornament is strikingly illustrated by such medizval fabrics as have 
been preserved in royal and ecclesiastical vestments, formed out 
of the spoils which the Crusading collector or the ambassador to 
Eastern Courts brought home. An attentive study of the admirable 
series Of 160 plates published by Fischbach leaves no doubt either 
of the Sassano-Byzantine origin of Saracenic weaving, or the 
penetrating influence of Saracenic design over the early loom- 
workers of Italy and Sicily. How much Europe owes to Eastern 
design in textile fabrics may be judged from the prevailing Saracenic 
character of all the Italian work of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries; whence all Europe derived the artistic impulse. 
—S. LANE POOLe. 


Tue Earty Custopy or Domespay Boox.—Three theories have 
been entertained by modern scholars upon the early custody of 
Domesday Book :—(1) The “ Winchester” theory, or that in favour 
of the preservation of Domesday in the Winchester treasury from 
1086 to an indefinite date not earlier than the close of the twelfth 
century, or even later. (2) The ‘‘ Westminster”’ theory, depending 
on the statements of Ingulphus and of the Burton and Bermondsey 
chroniclers. This theory is in effect that the book was preserved 
continuously at Westminster. (3) The ‘‘ Winchester-Westminster ” 
theory, which insists on its removal from the former to the latter 
place at a comparatively early date, probably about the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry II. Mr. Hubert Hall, in Zhe Atheneum, 
advances a fourth opinion, of which we give the following abridg- 
ment :—‘‘ The city of Winchester was both the natural capital of the 
West Saxon kingdom, and the place of coronation and burial of 
West Saxon kings, as well as the official seat of their court and 
treasury. Here we may suppose such records as existed were 
placed, these probably including the standard work of Alfred, the 
Domboc, and those counterparts of charters which served the 
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purpose of a primitive enrolment. And since we know the use made 
by William I. of Saxon laws and regal customs, we might well conclude 
that the record of Domesday Survey was deposited at Winchester.” 
But before we can proceed upon this convenient assumption we 
have to dispose of a direct piece of quasi-contemporary evidence. 
Ingulphus, Abbot of Croyland, implies that (1) there was a Domesday 
(Domboc) of Alfred preserved at Winchester and designated as 
“ Rotulus Wintoniz."" (2) The original of the survey of 1086, also 
called ‘‘ Rotulus Wintoniz,” was preserved at the same place. (3) 
The register of Domesday was seen by himself at London, and was 
consulted there by him, as being doubtless more convenient for 
reference than the bulky originals at Winchester. Now it is gene- 
rally proposed to get over this awkward bit of evidence by dispa- 
raging the writer’s character. True, he was deceitful by his own 
showing, but not necessarily an untruthful witness of a casual fact. 
I have not the slightest doubt in my own mind that Ingulphus saw 
the Domesday register, as it now exists, at Westminster. This, how- 
ever involves one of two suppositions: either the transfer of the 
coronation ceremony in Norman times to Westminster has a greater 
significance than we have imagined, that is to say, as indicating the 
displacement of Winchester as the financial centre in favour of a new 
official organisation or pseudo-exchequer at Westminster twenty 
years before the accepted date ; or, as I should prefer to take it, that 
Winchester continuing the head-quarters of the Treasurer's depart- 
ment and the repository of all the three records referred to by 
Ingulphus, there is yet every probability that the handy book or 
register called Domesday followed the Court whenever important 
business was to be transacted, ‘he original rotulets usually remaining 
in the Winchester treasury. Thus Domesday Book would often be 
taken to Westminster, and it is under thése circumstances that it 
would be seen by Ingulphus. But it is important to explain that 
according to contemporary usage it must have been ultimately 
returned to its resting-place at Winchester until its services were 
again called for. This supposition will also clear up the hitherto 
mysterious passages in the “Annals of Burton” and ‘ Book of 
Bermondsey,” the former of which is said to speak of Domesday as 
preserved ‘‘at Winchester and Westminster,” and the latter “at 
Winchester or Westminster.” Mr. Hall goes on to prove, chiefly 
from a nearly contemporary official record, the ‘‘ Dialogus de 
Scaccario,” that the origin of the mystery is to be found in the 
existence of a double treasury, at Winchester and Westminster; 
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while its solution depends on the identification of Domesday, from 
Henry I. onwards, with one of these, the Westminster. And in 
support of his propositions he quotes the “ Dialogus” as follows :— 
“(1) That the working records (with the seal and Domesday) were 
preserved in the Treasury ‘ Verum plura sunt in repositoriis archis 
Thesauri . . . qualia sunt sigillum regis... diber judiciarius 

. et pleraque alia gu@ consedente scaccario quotidianis usibus 
mecessaria sunt.’'—ZDial. i. 14. (2) That this Treasury was situate 
in the Exchequer of Receipt: ‘Inferius illud scaccarium suas 
habet personas. .. . /i/ic est... ostiarius thesauri.’—Tbid. i. 3. 
(3) That this Exchequer of Receipt was annexed to the Exchequer 
proper: ‘ Aliud est inferius, aliud superius (scaccarium) ; wa famen 
origo utriusgue.—Ibid. i. 2. (4) That this Exchequer was at 
Westminster from ancient times: ‘In termino eodem (Michaelis) 
pro incausto™* fotius anni ad utrumque scaccarium, ij solidi debentur 
quos sibi de antiguo jure vindicat sacrista majoris ecclesie West- 
monasterii.’ ’’—Ibid. i. 3. 


& 


Reviews, 


Leone Leoni, sculpteur de Charles Quint, et Pompeo Leoni, sculpteur de 
Philippe II. Par Euctne Pion, photographies de Le Rar. 
4to. Paris: Plon et Cie. 

Ir there was a writer who deserved the name of the modern Vasari 

it is certainly M. Eugene Plon. This gentleman has devoted to the 

study of the fine arts his time, his energy and his talent, and the magni- 
ficent work on Benvenuto Cellini, which we reviewed when it appeared, 
is a lasting monument of learning and taste. On the present occasion 
we have to notice M. Plon’s researches on two artists who are less 
known perhaps to the general public, but who certainly deserve to be 
adequately appreciated. Leone Leoni, and Pompeo Leonihis son, 
were two Italian sculptors belonging to the sixteenth century, and at- 
tached to the service of Charles V. of Spain and Philip IL, respec- 
tively ; that their genius was of a high order, the splendid illustrations 
so profusely added to this volume amply prove, and it is extremely 
interesting to study in their biography the influence which Italian art 
exercised three centuries ago at the court of Madrid. When an 
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historian sets himself to write the life of an artist, Benvenuto 
Cellini’s name occurs at once to his mind, and he feels that the 
safest, the most satisfactory plan, would be to let the subject of 
the work tell his own tale, if possible, as the Florentine maestro did 
of yore ; and, fortunately, in the case of the two Leonis this was com- 
paratively easy, because a great number of letters still exist, which, by 
being carefully put together, would form the elements of an autobio- 
graphy. Amongst the correspondents of Leone and Pompeo, we 
may name Pietro Aretino, Annibale Caro, Muzio, Lucca Contile, al! 
men of letters ; artists such as Titian and his son Oratio; captains 
and soldiers—Ferrante Gonzaga, Giovanbatista Castaldo, and the 
widow of one of them, the Marchioness del Vasto ; finally, kings and 
emperors themselves, such as Charles V., Philip II., and the Queen 
of Hungary, together with their secretaries, more especially Cardinal 
Granvelle, with whom Leone seems to have been on the most familiar 
terms. Before M. Plon undertook his work, the greater part of the 
information we ‘possessed on the Leonis was of Italian origin, and, 
until quite recently, that information was of the scantiest character. 
Vasari’s, for instance, does not extend over seven pages in Signor 
Gaetano Milanesi’s recent edition ; Carduccio, Lomazzo, Morigia, 
are still more unsatisfactory, and Malespini is satisfied with retailing 
a few anecdotes respecting Leone. Our author has, however, 
carefully consulted these various writers, and he has derived much 
assistance from the subsequent researches of the Signores Camponi, 
Ronchini, Bertolotti, and Casati. At the same time we notice that 
all the names we have just transcribed are, as we said just now, 
Italian, and when we consider the relations which existed between 
the Leonis and the Court of Spain, it certainly does seem 
astonishing that no one had as yet thought of hunting for evidence 
on the other side of the Pyrenees. This M. Plon has done, and we 
shall let him describe in a few words the result of his investigations :— 
“We were justified in hoping that inquiries, patiently and methodi- 
cally carried on in the direction of Spain, might lead to some fortu- 
nate discovery. Nor have our previsions been deceived ; for, if from 
Milan, Parma, and Guastalla, we have received valuable indications, 
it is in Spain that we have this time found the richest crop of evidence. 
The archives of Simancas, of Madrid, of the Escorial, of Toledo, the 
national library at Madrid, the records of the notaries of that city, 
the king’s library especially, have supplied us with such a number of 
hitherto unpublished documents, and of such interest for our subject, 
that we have been able in a certain measure to treat it entirely anew. 
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We have thus found it possible to reconstitute the biography of the 
two maestri, and to give the catalogue of their works if not definitively, 
at any rate more accurately and more fully than could have been 
done before.” We need scarcely tell our readers that, under the 
hands of M. Eugétne Plon, the lives of Leone and Pompeo Leoni 
have become a brilliant and masterly sketch of the Renaissance 
period in Italy and in Spain; the principal personages of the time 
are conjured up for our study, and the vicissitudes which marked 
the career of the two artists throw considerable light on the disturbed 
state of the Continent of Europe during the sixteenth century. 
What was the influence produced by the artists whose career 
M. Plon has so well described? on that point critics are divided. 
Bermudez, a Spanish author, says: ‘‘ Thanks to the treasures which 
Pompeo introduced into Spain, he contributed to develop good taste 
and the love of the fine arts amongst the Court and the nobility. By the 
remarkable works he produced, and which adorn the kingdom, he 
deserves still more to be celebrated by us as one of the most accom 
plished masters who chiefly contributed to the progress and the eleva 
tion of sculpture in Castile. He instilled into Spanish professors the 
taste for correct drawing, dignity of character, imposing forms, 
delicacy, taste, and suitableness in the adjustment of costume, simpli- 
city of attitude, and many other qualities which we find in his statues 
and his busts.” ‘Tubino, on the other hand, deplores the influence 
of Italian sixteenth century taste on the art of Spain. It stopped, 
he maintains, the development of the national genius, and turned 
it aside from its original direction by engrafting the pagan ideas 
which characterised the Renaissance upon the deeply Christian 
realism of the Spaniards. The most singular feature in the move- 
ment is to be found in the fact that the two stoutest champions of 
heathenism in art were Charles V. and Philip II., the fanatic 
opponents of heresy and the pillars of the Catholic faith. Without 
attempting to decide between these conflicting views, we shall merely 
say here that the combined tendencies of German and Italian art 
have never been so happily displayed as in the works of Leone 
Leoni, and that in their turn these works have exercised a notable 
influence in Germany and Flanders, as well as in Spain. To 
conclude: the handsome volume which we have thus attempted 
to describe is completed by an appendix of letters and other docu. 
ments, and two indices. ‘The illustrations, fifty-eight in number, 
should not be forgotten. 
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The Folk Songs of Italy. By Miss R. H. Busk. Swan Sonnen 

schein & Co, 1887. 
Tue first Englishman who tried to form a collection of Italian folk- 
songs was the author of a work entitled “ Letters from the North of 
Italy," * which was published in 1819. This enterprising traveller, 
who was far ahead of his time, began to collect the popular songs by 
which he had been much impressed, but unfortunately he lost the 
MS. and he lacked the courage to set again to work. The accident 
is to be regretted, for a collection made at that date, when so much 
must have been still obtainable which has now perished for ever, 
would have been of great value. In Italy, till the middle of this 
century, no systematic attempt was made to collect folk songs, but 
here and there it occurred to some one who passed the vintage season 
in the country to write down a few songs which he heard sung by the 
peasants, or, in some cases, by the wandering ballad singer. The 
scribe rarely resisted the temptation of improving a little (as he 
thought) the verses he wished to preserve, but his alterations often 
took the comparatively harmless form of putting an Italian word in 
place of a provincial expression, while leaving the sense as he found 
it. The number of the manuscripts containing popular songs which 
have been brought recently to light is already considerablee Among 
the most important of these are the Sicilian MSS. of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, unearthed by Dr. Salomone- 
Marino, and a fifteenth century MS. lately found at Treviso, from 
which the author of the dainty volume before us gives some very 
acceptable excerpts. Besides these early records, we have in the 
writings of various lettered poets close imitations of the popular 
muse, such as those incorporated in the “‘ Nencia da Barberino” of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, which are also of great assistance in helping us 
to know what the folk songs were like, that were sung under the 
olives or on the mountain slopes three or four hundred years ago. 
The conclusion forced upon us by all these materials is simply this : 
that the minstrelry of the Italian people has not changed in the 
smallest degree, and that of the songs now current by far the larger 
part had their origin in times more remote than the earliest of the 
MSS. which have come down to us. 

The larger question arises, Where did this abundant river take its 
source? If in Sicily (as most authorities maintain), did the Sicilian 
learn his art from Greek or Arabian, or from the courtly Provencal 





* The letter-writer was William Stuart Rose. 
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poets whose works, early introduced into the island, exercised an 
undoubted influence over the beginnings of Italian lettered poetry ? 
The first hypothesis is the most attractive ; the second is possibly the 
most plausible; the third, though suggested by an accomplished 
writer, has not as yet found many supporters. Again, if the Sicilian 
was singing-master to continental Italy, what were the songs which 
the new importations displaced—the songs with which Quintilianus 
says every labourer sweetened his toil? The subject remains an 
obscure one, and Miss Busk was well advised in leaving it alone, and 
in turning her attention instead to the living songs, which offer so 
vast a mine of wealth that the author’s chief difficulty was to know 
what to choose. Her long residence in Italy, and her intimate 
acquaintance with all classes of Italians, rendered her peculiarly well 
qualified for the task she undertook. It was clearly a labour of love, 
and this is an essential to the successful treatment of Jpopular tradi- 
tions. Many of the songs now published were collected by Miss 
Busk or her friends, and in every instance the original is given side 
by side with what is modestly described as a rimed vocabulary, whose 
object is to enable the reader to enjoy the beauties of the text. <A 
larger selection might of course have been made, especially from the 
songs of the southern provinces ; the samples, however, which it has 
been possible to compress within the limits of this work bear am ple 
testimony to the natural love of all beautiful things and images for 
which Miss Busk praises the Italian peasant. We think it was 
Cardinal Antonelli who observed how, at any public show or 
spectacle, you would hear, if you stood in an Italian crowd, “ E bello” 
or “ E brutto,”’ expressed at exactly the points when the most culti- 
vated taste would have judged likewise. It is precisely this 
unconscious gift of culture which lends an indefinable charm to these 
songs. 

There is a pleasant account of the celebrated improvisatrice of the 
Apennines, Beatrice del Pian degli Ontani, and much curious and 
interesting information may be gathered from the notes ’and pre- 
fatory treatise. At the end of the volume are inserted the trad itional 
airs to several of the contemporary songs and to some older ones. 
Among the former is the pretty marching ditty— 


Addio, mia bella, addio, 
L’ armata se ne va, 


which Miss Busk says is Roman, or ‘‘ at least a Piedmontese song 
which has been introduced by the soldiers from the North and 
become popularised.” But the verses (of which there are many) had 
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their birth in Tuscany, where, in 1848, they re-echoed over every hill- 
side. The following is another point which seems to call for a slight 
correction should the book pass into a second edition. On p. 150 
is cited the Venetian song (a variant of Molitre’s favourite) in which 
the lover declares that he would not give up his mistress even were 
the Grand Turk to offer him Turkey, France with Paris, the noble 
castle of Mont’ Albano, &c., &c. Miss Busk would identify the 
castle here alluded to with a chateau at Battaglia, near Abano, which 
the late Duke of Modena inherited from the Marquis Obizzo. On 
the face of things the confusion between Albano and Ab§no is not 
likely to happen ; in dialects the letters get mixed up in the wildest 
way, but the accent generally stands fast. Further than this, we 
imagine there can be no doubt that by ‘‘el nobil castel de Mont 
Albano”’ is meant the legendary home of 


. e quel paladin gagliardo 
Figliuol d’ Amon, Signor di Mont’ Albano, 


Ariosto’s Rinaldo. The ‘‘ Orlando Furioso” is still read in the open 
air at Chioggia, and the old romance of chivalry “I realidi Francia”’ 
is of all books that which the Italian people know best. 

The Blood Covenant. By H. Cray Trumpuir, D.D. Redway. 

1887. 

THe covenant, or solemn pact, made both beween man and man, and 
between man and God, seems in most instances, and in most ages, 
to have been symbolised by the pouring forth of blood. In the words 
of the Bible, “ The blood is the life,” the soul of a man (fsyche, not 
fneuma) ; and it is an open question in physiological science, whether 
the ancient belief of blood transference being also soul-transference 
is not, in a measure, true; for there are instances on record of in- 
sanity having been cured by the transfusion of blood. Dr. Trumbull 
has with diligent care traced the history of the covenant in blood 
through the various races and ages of mankind. In the Egyptian 
‘Book of the Dead,” or “ Book of the Going Forth into Day,” “Osiris 
opens the turning door,” the gateway of light, ‘* by the covenant of the 
blood-giving arm.” In Salvator Rosa's picture of the Conspiracy of 
Catiline, ‘‘ Two conspirators stand face to face, their right hands 
clasped above a votive altar. The bare right arm of each is incised, 
the blood is streaming from the arm of one into a cup which he holds 
to receive it ; while the dripping arm of the other conspirator shows 
that his blood has already flowed into the commingling cup.” At the 
present day in Syria persons who wish to bind each other by the most 
sacred ties of friendship, exchange blood, and aie known henceforth 
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“as Brothers of the Covenant.” Such a relationship is considered a 
closer one than any ordinary brotherhood. Mr. H. M. Stanley has 
covenanted thus with fifty African chiefs, from Mirambo who is lord 
of 90,000 square miles of territory, downwards; and in Arabic the 
same word (‘alaq) means “love” and ‘‘ blood.” Among the Kayans 
of Borneo the covenant is observed, and in a curious fashion. The 
blood is taken from the contracting parties and spread on a cigar or 
cigarette, which is then smoked by the two men, who are now brothers 
in blood. A curious reason is assigned for the selection of the ring- 
finger in the marriage ceremony, namely, that a very delicate nerve 
was believed to run from the finger in question to the heart, and so 
not only hands but hearts and life were thus bound together. 

Dr. Trumbull’s work is furnished with an appendix and indices, 
and will be valued by students of anthropology and theology, and 
even by those idle, short-gowned students who love the blind alleys, 
quaint courts, and dim by-ways of knowledge. 


A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli, and Yerushalmt, 
and the Midrashic Literature. Compiled by M. Jastrrow, 
Pu.D. London: Triibner & Co. 1886. 4to., Part i. 


Tus work, which will be completed in about fifteen parts, is 
calculated to supply a want which has been long felt by the students 
of Rabbinical literature, viz., a complete and reliable Lexicon of 
the later Chaldaic dialects of the Hebrew and Chaldee languages ; 
and it will form a valuable supplement to the Lexicons of Buxtorffius, 
Zanolini, Fuerst, Bartoloccius, and Gesenius ; which, while eminently 
useful in a certain direction, yet leave many difficulties unremoved. 
In a short introductory notice prefixed to Part i., the publishers 
announce their intention “of publishing, as a preface to the whole 
work when completed, an account of the laws of word-formation 
which we have discerned, and which, it is hoped, will convince the 
reader that the stock in question is not a conglomeration of words 
indiscriminately borrowed from all parts of the world, and both 
phonetically corrupted and logically misapplied, but rather the 
legitimate issue of natural growth, such as is observed in all other 
languages.” This idea is of course diametrically opposed to the 
prevalent notion that Rabbinical Hebrew is nothing but an ill- 
assorted jargon, composed of words borrowed indiscriminately from 
other languages, and which have been mangled and corrupted in the 
process ; and the work before us very justly remarks that it is “in- 
explicable why the Greek isroxépavoy should have been brought 
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forward for the etymology of the Babylonian-Chaldaic word 
aSTDIRA, wherein the root spR is clearly distinguishable.” 

This first part consists of about 100 pages, and include the words 
from A to ASPRISA. It is clearly and carefully printed, and the 
Hebrew type employed is of a good size and easy to read. Under 
the head of the letter A it gives nine different examples of how that 
letter is employed, which is far better than the mode adopted by 
some dictionaries of plunging at once in medias res, without saying 
anything regarding the various modes of employment of the letter in 
question. Under the word ABA, my father, we notice that Dr. 
Jastrow has omitted to observe that the plural form ABHTHA, 
Abahatha, is sometimes used as a particular appellation for the three 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. We, ourselves, a short 
time since, came across a passage in the Zohar in which the word 
was employed in this sense. Altogether, we can confidently 
recommend this dictionary as a valuable reference book for those 
who endeavour to traverse the thorny paths of Rabbinical literature. 


sf 


@bituarp APemoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”"— Epicharmus. 


Tue death is announced in the city of Cork of RicHarp CAULFIELD, 
LL.D., in his 64th year. Dr. Caulfield was possessed of rare attain- 
ments as a scholar, and his extensive learning and accurate informa- 
tion upon all matters of archeological and antiquarian research 
constituted him an authority unsurpassed in his peculiar province of 
knowledge. As a genealogist he had few rivals. His assistance was 
never unsuccessfully sought, and his courteous and unselfish disposi- 
tion never shrank from any personal sacrifice of trouble or time. In 
1853 he published his “‘Sigilla Ecclesia Hibernicz Illustrata.” In 
1857 he edited for the Camden Society the “ Diary of Rowland 
Davies, D.D., Dean of Cork, 1689-1690,” and in 1859 he published 
‘*Rotulus Pipe Clonensis in Reg. Cath. Clonen asservatus.” The 
Society of Antiquaries elected him a Fellow in 1862. While at 
Oxford in 1862 he discovered the curious MS. * Life of St. Finn 
Barre” in the Bodleian Library, which he copied and published in 
1864. His contributions to “ Notes and Queries,” and other kindred 
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publications are very numerous. He was appointed in 1876, by Royal 
Sign Manual, Librarian to the Queen’s College, Cork, and held a 
similar position at the Royal Cork Institution since 1864, and dis 
charged those duties till death. 

Herr J. H. WitheLM HENZEN, a well-known German epigraphist, 
has just died at Rome in his 71st year. On the death of Braun, in 
1856, he became first corresponding secretary in archeology to the 
French Institute, to whose annals and bulletins he was an indefatig 
able contributor. Decorated with the Legion of Honour in 1860, he 
was further elected correspondent of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres. In addition to many writings undertaken conjointly 
with other authors, Herr Henzen re-edited with considerable additions 
the ‘ Recueil ” of Orelli and the ** Musées du Rhin” of Th. Welcker. 

Mr. Epwarp Duruinc Barrvert, of Abingdon, Coroner for 
Berkshire, and Treasurer of the Corporation of Abingdon, died on 
the 16th February, aged 70 years. He was one of those able and 
zealous archeologists whose interest in the antiquities of their own 
localities is continually doing so much good work in bringing to light 
many interesting facts connected with the history of the past. In 
1850 the deceased gentleman published his valuabie ‘‘ Historical and 
Descriptive Account of Cumnor Place, Berkshire, with Biographical 
Notices of the Lady Amy Dudley, and of Anthony Forster, Esq., 
sometime M.P. for Abingdon.” In it he very skilfully defends the 
character of Anthony Forster against both the aspersions of popular 
tradition and the statements made in “ Kenilworth” by Sir Walter 
Scoit. Mr. Bartlett, who was distinguished by his genial humour 
and ready hospitality, possessed various objects of archzological and 
architectural interest connected with Cumnor Place and other locali- 
ties in Berkshire. He has also left copious notes in manuscript for 
a history of Abingdon, which, it is to be hoped, will be edited and 
given to the world in printed form. Mr. Bartlett was twice married, 
and leaves surviving issue by both unions. The interment took place 
at Abingdon, on the 19th February, when the Mayor and Corporation 
attended in their official capacity to pay respect to the memory of the 
deceased. & 


Excavations at Lincoln Minster have laid bare a portion of the 
foundation of the original eastern termination of the cathedral as 
erected by St. Hugh, and the tomb in which the body of that 
canonised bishop was at one time apparently deposited. 
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QPeetings of Learned Societies. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—F?é. 10, Hon. H. A. Dillon in the 
chair. Mr. A. G. Hill exhibited three handsome German apostle 
spoons of the sixteenth century, with figures of St. Thomas, St. James 
the Less, and St. Matthias. Mr. G. Payne exhibited photographs of 
a singular carved beam or panel on the front of a house at Hales- 
worth, Suffolk, with heraldic and other subjects. Mr. H. Taylor 
exhibited a drawing of an iron cover, with classical subjects in relief, 
found in a smithy in Kent. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read the 
second part of his paper on the seals of English bishops. The sec- 
tions treated of in this paper were the counterseals and secrefa or 
private seals, seals ad causas, and seals made for special purposes, 
such as the great or palatinate seals of the bishops of Durham. The 
paper was illustrated by a fine series of casts from the collection of 
the Society.—/7é. 17, Dr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. Major 
Cooper exhibited a curious early figure of carved bone, apparently a 
rude chessman, and a small alabaster vessel, both found at Harling- 
ton, Beds. Mr. W. Ransome exhibited the remains of a pewter coffin 
chalice found a few weeks ago with an interment on the site of the 
preceptory of the Knights Templars at Temple Dinsley, near Hitchin. 
Mr. Ransome also exhibited an early ivory panel with the rood and 
SS. Mary and John, perhaps portion of a pax ; a leaden éu//a of Pope 
John XXII., 1410-17; and a small circular reliquary, all found in 
London within the last few years. Mr. A. E. Hudd communicated 
an account of a Roman lead coffin enclosed in a sarcophagus, found 
in Farmborough, Somerset. The Rev. C. Wordsworth communicated 
an account of a curious survival of pre-Reformation festivals, &c., as 
illustrated by a seventeenth century Lincoln calendar. By way of 
comparison, a description was appended of the calendars in the valu- 
able Consuetudinarium of Peterborough Abbey, which was formerly in 
the diocese of Lincoln, now preserved in the Lambeth Library. 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope added some notes explanatory of certain 
difficulties in the Lambeth calendars, from another calendar of Peter- 
borough and Lincoln use in the beautiful MS. Psalter known as 
Robert de Lindsay's, in the Society’s possession.—F ed. 24, Dr. J. 
Evans, President, in the chair. Prof. Middleton exhibited the half 
of a twelfth century draughtsman carved in walrus ivory, with a repre- 
sentation of a man being thrust down a well or pit. Prof. Middleton 
also exhibited a well-carved figure in oak of our Lady and Child lying 
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on a couch, the under side of which had a cavity for relics, formerly 
closed by a horn or metal plate. This reliquary was found some forty 
years ago walled up in a Yorkshire church, and is certainly English 
work of late fourteenth century date. Mr. A. Higgins communicated 
an account of, and exhibited, a painted ivory box from Sicily, which 
was assumed to be of thirteenth century date. The design was shown 
to have consisted of groups of men and animals in gold upon a back- 
ground of golden scrollwork, with the interstices filled in with a dark 
pigment. The resemblance of the scheme of decoration to those on 
the inlaid metal boxes of the thirteenth century from Mesopotamia 
was pointed out, and the still closer likeness, not only in scheme of 
decoration, but in the freedom of the drawing, to the Siculo-Arabian 
vases at the South Kensington Museum. 

British ARCHAOLOGICAL AssociaTION.—%d. 16, Mr. C. H. 
Compton in the chair. The Rev. M. Lewis read a description of 
some curious fourteenth century glass in the church of St. Edmund, 
Kingsdown, Kent, a building which is found to possess a Saxon 
tower, while the cores of the walls of the church most probably also 
belong to the same early period. The Rev. S. Surtees exhibited 
some flint flakes found on Clifton Common, Conisborough, close to 
a number of pit dwellings. He also described the little-known frith- 
stool in Sprotborough Church, Yorkshire, and referred to the 
boundary crosses in the locality which marked the extent of the 
ancient sanctuary ; the bases of several of these ‘ie had discovered. 
They appear to be of Saxon date, the same early period being 
claimed for stool, which is of stone, carved with figures. A 
second paper prepared by the Rev. L. H. Loyd, on some parochial 
records preserved at Wing Church, Bucks, was read by Mr. W. de 
Gray Birch in the absence of the author. The records relate to 
many curious parochial customs, such as the choice of a young man 
or young woman to be “ lord” or “lady ” at Whitsuntide, the finding 
of lights, lists of vestments, and the like.— arch 3, Mr. T. Morgan 
in the chair. Mr. C. Brent exhibited some curious Merovingian 
bronze personal ornaments, similar in general character to some of 
early Saxon date found in England. Mr. Round exhibited a unique 
impression of the seal of Warwick, the king-maker, which, with the 
warrant to which it is attached—the latter bearing Warwick's 
autograph—was recently found in a loft over a stable at the seat of 
a relative of Mr. Round’s, in Essex. The seal is of great beauty, 
and its design is a study of early marshalling, since it is covered with 
various quarterings. Mr. de Gray Birch spoke of the common 
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practice in the fifteenth century of certain warrants being signed in 
the manner of the exhibit. The first paper was on the Roman villa 
at Yatton, Somerset, by the chairman. The villa stood on very low 
lying ground, below the level of the present bed of the river Yeo, 
only about fifty feet distant. The rooms which have been excavated 
have curious relation to two parallel walls which have been traced up 
to the modern river bank. There aretwo pavements of very elegant 
designs, much injured, one of which has a floriated cross in its centre. 
The second paper was by M. Reessler, on recent discoveries at 
Fécamp. The Rev. Dr. Hooppell described a curious Roman 
balance, in perfect condition, of bronze, which has recently been 
found at Catterick, Yorkshire. 

Ar the General Meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society on 
Monday, March 7, 1887, the Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D. (President), 
in the chair, Professor W. Skeat exhibited (on behalf of Dr. G. 
Stephens, of Copenhagen) and described two strips of vellum, ex- 
tracted from an old book-binding as follows :—They contain part of a 
poem in English, not yet identified, evidently written in the fifteenth 
century, and in the seven-linestanza used by Lydgate in his * Fall of 
Princes.'’ The poem is much in the style of Lydgate, but the con- 
tents agree (only in their general tenour) with chapter 14 of the first 
book of Lydgate’s ‘‘ Fall of Princes.” Enough can be deciphered 
to identify the poem when once we know with what to collate it. 
The subjects alluded to are the following: the wrath of Diana, who, 
because her sacrifices were neglected, sent a wild boar to the woods 
of Calydon; the slaughter of the boar, by Meleager, who falls in 
love with the fair maiden (Atalanta); the message sent by Tydeus 
from Polynices claiming that Eteocles should renounce the crown of 
Thebes ; and the siege of Thebes by seven kings. Mr. Jenkinson 
has kindly put into my hands a leaf taken from an old bdok-cover, 
which tells its own story. It contains an extract from the French 
romance of Guy of Warwick. The story tells how Guy killed a 
dragon, and sent its head to the King at York. He then went to 
Wallingford, and on to Warwick, and told his adventures to the Lady 
Felice, whose father offered her to Guy in marriage. Guy accepted 
the offer, whereupon his future father-in-law kissed him for joy. The 
first extant line is—Za dests chet, ne puet auant, i.¢., the beast falls, 
and can go no further. The last ends, I think, with—/s s¢ grant 
honur, ic. you do me so great honour. There is a copy of this 


French romance in MS. No. 50, in the library of Corpus Christi 
College. 
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MQews and Motes. 


THE writer of social, literary and scientific articles for the press 
is said to be a writer of ‘‘ Middles,” or a ‘‘ Middleman.” 
* * 


A LABOURER living at Danbury was recently convicted of profane 
swearing in his own house, and fined 1s. and 7s. costs. 
x * 


Mr. Tuomas Dove, a marine artist of great ability, has just died 
in the Whitby workhouse. 


* * 


* 
AN ancient granite cross has been discovered in the chimney of a 
house at Towednack, in Cornwall. 


» ’ 
* 


THE fee charged by the Dean of Westminster for placing a medallion 
in the Abbey is £ 100. 


Mr. WacrorpD D. Setsy has in the press the “ Roll of Claims 
and Proceedings ” at Her Majesty's coronation. 
+ * 


* 
Ir is proposed to form a Geographical Society at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
¥ P * 
Tue silver snuff-box that once belonged to Mary Lamb, engraven 
with her name, is now in the possession of Mr. John Hollingshead. 
* * 


’ 


* 
A copy of Ben Franklin's “ Almanack for 1757,’’ was sold in 


Boston recently for $19.50. 
* * 
* 


A NEw work on Tibet by Mr. W. W. Rockhill, of the United States 


at Peking, is ready for the press. 
x * 


* 
Baron VON Faper, the owner of the far-named Faber pencil 
factory at Nuremberg, has lately celebrated the 125th anniversary of 
its founding. 


Ir is understood that a regular life of the late Dante Rossetti, with 
specimens of his correspondence, is forthcoming from the very capable 
pen of Mr. Theodore Watts 


Rumour says that there is a possibility of Kirkstall Abbey and the 
grounds in which those ruins stand becoming the property of the 
ratepayers of Leeds. 
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Ir is proposed to erect a monument over the grave of the famous 
Marquis of Montrose in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh ; for which 
purpose more than £600 has been received. 


EArt Firzwittiam has contributed 43750 towards the restora- 
tion of the Priory Church at Malton, which was founded in 1150 by 
Eustace Fitz John for Gilbertine canons. 

Mr. Woo.ner will present to the Dumfries Observatory a cast of 
his bust of Carlyle. This bust was made for Louisa, Lady Ash- 
burton, in 1865, and is considered the best one ever made of Carlyle. 

* * 
* 

Tue whole of “Old London” from the Exhibition at South Ken- 
sington was, with the exception of the carved stone water conduit, 
disposed of for £160. 

Mr. SHILLETO inquires on what authority Rudder states, in his 
“ History of Gloucestershire,” published in 1779, that at Eyford, near 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Milton wrote his ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 

x * 

Amonc the skins used at various times by bookbinders are those 
of the cat, crocodile, mole, seal, black wolf, royal tiger, otter, white 
bear, sole, and rattlesnake. 

Mr. D. Josepu has affixed historical inscriptions on the warehouses 
erected by him on the sites respectively of St. Paul's School, and of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Friday-street, City. 


SoME structural alterations have been made in the interesting 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, at Norwich—one of the four old 
circular Norman churches in Raguad. 


THE third portion of the Hartley Library, which will be sold on 
April 18, will consist chiefly of works on the peerage, family history, 
heraldry, bibliography, catalogues, and topography. 


A MARBLE statue of the Admiral Gaspard de Coligny is to be 
placed in front of the apse of the ‘‘ Temple d’Oratoire ” of the 
Louvre, and will therefore face the Rue de Rivoli. 


* * 
* 


Tue Duke of Westminster has been elected a member of ‘“ The 
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National Society for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead,” which is 
doing such good work in connection with our historic churches. 


THE Royal Scientific Society of Gottingen offers a prize of 500 
marks (£25), in 1889, for a complete review of the literature of the 
Arabs and the Arabian-speaking tribes of the Islam and Christian 
kingdoms up to the time of the conquest of Egypt by Turkey. 

* * 

SomME Roman remains were discovered a few weeks ago in a large 
chamber in Poole’s Cavern, Buxton. They consisted of a toga, 
bronze bracelet, a piece of Samian ware, black pottery, charcoal, 
human remains, and teeth of the wild boar. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Brown “will be grateful to anyone for any data 
or information that may be of value to him ”’ in writing the history of 


Virginia, with brief biographies of the founders. His address is 
Norwood Post Office, Nelson County, Virginia, U.S.A. 


Tue latest biographer of Bunyan, “the Bedfordshire tinker” as he 
has always been called, claims for him a remote connection with a 
Norman family (Bonyon or Bunian) that came over with the Con- 
queror. 


Sat has been hitherto regarded as a pleasant relish with food. 
Dr. Bargraéve, of Ghent, however, has proclaimed it to be the true 
elixir vita ; old age, he says, is powerless before two-thirds of an 
ounce of chloride of sodium taken daily. 


A Lapby is said to earn a livelihood by skilfully filling up worm-holes 
in old books, each leaf being separately and patiently dealt with, the 
material being chewed or “ pulped " and pressed into the hole ; the 
charge is sixpence a hole. 

* 

A PUBLIC meeting will be held at the Lyceum Theatre, on 
April 23, for the purpose of enlarging the Shakespeare Library 
at Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Henry Irving is the chairman of the 
preliminary committee. 

** 
* 

Mr. Davip Nutt has sent us the first number of Zhe Classical 
Review, a magazine devoted more or less exclusively to the 
“ language, life, and literature of Greece and Rome.” The editor is 
Mr. J. B. Mayor. 
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Tue “ Jubilee Memoir of Her Majesty Queen Victoria,” by Mr. 
Edward Walford, M.A., will contain, zater alia, a new version of the 
National Anthem, by the Rev. F. Harford, Minor Canon of 
Westminster Abbey. 


LibRARIANS and bibliophiles would do well to notice the admirable 
arrangement of the catalogue of the library of the City of Paris. This 
system can be seen on pp. x.—xvi. of “ Bibliographie Parisienne : 
Tableaux de Mceurs,” 1600—1880. (Paris : Roquette, 18387.) 


AN institution similar to those established at Athens for the study 
of Greek antiquities by resident scholars from Germany, France, 
England, and America, is about to be established at Beirit for the 
study of Semitic archeology. 


A Hesrew inscription, dated 4380 a.M. = 620 a.D., has been 
discovered at Riva, and is now in the hands of Prof. D. H. Muller, 
of Vienna. This, we believe, is the earliest dated Hebrew inscription 
we possess. 

In a huge safe beside the private room of Mr. French, the dramatic 
publisher, thousands of popular plays, still in MS., are stored. These 
have never been printed, but are let out on special terms. In another 
room are Dion Boucicault’s plays, which are all in manuscript. 


CuapmMan & Ha u's new edition of “The Pickwick Papers” 
will probably be published on the day of the Queen's accession, and 
it will contain fac-similes of all the original drawings, including some 
never yet published. 

We have received from Messrs. Cohen, of Nijmegen, Holland, 
the first part of the Complete Werken van Charles Dickens, This 
edition of Dickens's works in the Dutch language is to be completed 
in one hundred parts, and will contain eight hundred woodcuts. 

*x 

SCARCELY a newspaper existed in Japan twenty years ago, and 
now there are 551. The book trade has also made a remarkable 
advance with the advent of printing in Japan, there being 3,538 
book shops supplying the wants of the inhabitants of that empire. 


Tue Old Mitre Tavern, which used to be one of the favourite 
resorts of Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith, is now known as the Clachan, 
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and here it was that on the last day of last December over one 
hundred Scotchmen met to bring in ‘‘ the New Year.” 
* 


A DISCOVERY of some interest to the lovers of old ballad literature 
has recently been made in the finding, in an old house in Cheshire, 
of a MS. book of early Jacobean date, put together by one Robert 
Hassall. It contains the ballad on the death of the Earl of Essex 
beginning— 


Sweet England’s pride is gone, waile-a-daie, waile-a-daie. 


Ir is announced that the Archbishop of Rheims purposes holding 
on the 17th July next a great religious festival in the cathedral of 
that city, in memory of the coronation of Charles VII., which took 
place in the Cathedral of Rheims, on July 17, 1429, through the 
exploits of Joan of Arc. 


A Mos? interesting series of pencil sketches, by J. P. Neale, of 
scenes, buildings, and monuments in almost every English county, 
is Offered for sale by Messrs. Ellis & Scrutton. Neale was the author 
of ‘Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen,’ and these 
sketches were done between the years 1805 and 1818. 


THE Senate of Cambridge University have received a report from 
the Library Syndicate noting the acquisition of a very valuable collec 
tion of Syrian and Arabic MSS., collected in the years 1842—1844 
by Rev. George Percy Badger, the Orientalist, during a mission 
to Mesopotamia and Kurdistan. 

Tue “ List of Early Belfast Printed Books, 1694 to 1751,” lately 
issued by the Linen Hall Library, Belfast, is a novel experiment in 
bibliography, worth the attention of all those who are interested in 
the preservation of local literature and the collection of materials 
for a general history of our provincial presses. 


A work on the “ Ancient Sepulchral Monuments of Essex,” by 
Mr. F. Chancellor, is announced to be published by subscription. 
The book will contain illustrations, drawn to scale, of about 150 
plates of monuments to members of various families in Essex, in 
parish churches and other places in the county. 


THE books in the British Museum are bound on a principle 
historical works being in red, theological in d/ue, poetical in yellow, 
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natural history in green. Besides this, each part or volume is stamped 
with a mark by which it can be distinguished as their property ; and 
of different colours: thus red indicates that a book was purchased, 
blue that it came by copyright, and yellow that it was presented. 


* 

DerCEMBER 18 was observed at Eutin as the centenary of the 
birth of Weber. A writer in the Reichshote who has examined the 
parish registers of the church, finds that Karl Maria von Weber was 
baptized on November 20, 1786—just a month before his reputed 
birthday! The dies daft. alone is entered, with no reference to the 
future composer’s birth. 

+ * 

Some of the seemingly old chap-book woodcuts which appear in 
Messrs. Field & Tuer’s publications are produced by that inimitable 
living artist, Mr. Joseph Crawhall, “who conceives his subject, and 
cuts and finishes his block, with no other guides than the antiquarian 
knowledge wherewith his system is saturated, and an innate sense of 
humour that shows itself in every line.” 

* * 
* 

Mrs. E. Bocer will shortly publish ‘*‘ Myths, Scenes, and Worthies 
of Somerset.’” Readers of WALFoRD’s ANTIQUARIAN need not to be 
assured of this lady’s qualifications for the task she has undertaken ; 
and those who love the past and the old heroic glories of this realm 
know that Somerset is classic land, ‘‘a good nurse of worthy men,” 
and fruitful in story for the pen of the annalist. 


Mr. CuHartres Lynam, of Stoke-upon-Trent, will shortly issue a 
work entitled ‘The Church Bells of the County of Stafford.” If we 
may judge from the specimen-plate we have before us, this will, be a 
book of great interest, not only to sons of Stafford, but to all anti- 
quaries. The lettering of the inscriptions on bells appears to be 
exceedingly bold and beautiful. 

THE excavations for relics of the old priory at Warrington, 
founded in 1379, of which all traces had been obliterated, have 
been continued. A chancel has now been unearthed to its entire 
length, which is 60 ft. 6 in., and the breadth 20 ft. 3 in. The great 
size of the chancel shows what an important church the Austin Friars 
must have had. 

* * 
* 


VoLTatRreE’s old home at Ferney now belongs to a sculptor, who 
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has preserved the philosopher's bedroom in its old state. The room 
contains a bedstead, table, and armchairs. On the wall are two 
pictures of Catherine of Russia and of Voltaire himself. At Ferney 
and through the country round about the name of Voltaire is almost 
forgotten. 

A sTarTLING illustration ofthe growth of journalism in the United 
States during the past century is furnished by Rowell’s Newspaper 
Directories of the country for the years 1776 and 1886, respectively. 
The former is about the size of two postage stamps, and contains 
sixteen pages and the descriptions of thirty-seven publications ; the 
latter is a volume of over 1,800 pages, and furnishes a list of 14,160 
periodicals. 


A ser of the first editions of the novels, poems, and essays of 
GEORGE E.to1, 27 vols., comprising: “Adam Bede,” “ Mill on 
the Floss,” “ Romola” (with the series of illustrations designed by 
Sir F. Leighton), “ Felix Holt,” ‘“‘ Middlemarch,” ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” 
“*Scenes of Clerical Life,” “ Silas Marner,” ‘‘ Jubal,’ “ Theophrastus 
Such,” “ Spanish Gipsy,” and “ Essays” were lately offered for sale. 
Bound copies of the first editions of these are now worth £27. 

Reg 

Count Virrorio Furati, of Milan, who has been for some time 
engaged in experiments with a view to perfecting the art of photo- 
gravure, is now reported to have achieved a notable success. Copies 
of ancient manuscripts, inscriptions, and illustrative objects will be 
able to be printed off by any ordinary press, together with and inter- 
spersing the text. The artistic results are said to be equally 
satisfactory. 

Amonc other books lately offered for sale are Miss FREER’s 
historical works, complete, comprising “ Elizabeth de Valois,” 
2 vols. ; ‘“ Henry III.,” 3 vols. ; ‘‘ Henry IV. and Marie de Medici,” 
4 vols.; ‘* Last Decade of a Glorious Reign,” 2 vols.; ‘“‘ Marguerite 
D’Angouleme,” 2 vols. ; ‘ Jeanne D’Albret,” 2 vols. ; and “ Married 
Life and Regency of Anne of Austria,” 4 vols. The set is worth 
twelve guineas. 


Tue following anecdote of the late Mr. Solly illustrates one of the 
difficulties under which the roaming antiquary laboured not fifty years 
since. Mr. Solly visited Penzance almost half a century ago, and, 
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when thinking of leaving, inquired when the next coach would start, 
and was informed, in a manner intended to elicit surprise at the 
frequency of communication with other parts of England, “ Oh, sir, 
it will leave 4o-morrow nicht.” 


Mr. Henry W. ALDRED’s collection of genealogical manuscripts 
is probably the largest and most valuable ever collected by one 
person, consisting of some 50 or 60 volumes of arranged documents, 
which comprise originals or attested copies of Wills, Examined 
Abstracts of Title, Court Rolls, Rent Rolls, Parochial Registers, 
Tombstone Inscriptions, Historical Letters from celebrated person- 
ages, and other documents, mostly bearing the signatures and seals 
of the parties thereto. In many instances the deeds date back 400, 
and the abstracts 300 years. 


THE curious catalogue of the “‘ Western Section Adyar Library 
has reached us from India. It comprises seventy-six pages, and the 
books are classified as follows: Mysticism and Mystical Philosophy, 
Theosophical, Spiritualism, Mesmerism, Astrology, Palmistry, Psycho 
metry, Magic, Witchcraft (Historical), Symbolism, Mysteries, Free- 
masonry, Mystical, Modern Physical Science, Astronomy, Philology, 
Modern Philosophy, Botany, Zoology, Religion (Christian, Miscell. 
Freethought), Bible and Commentaries, Religion (Mystical, Sundry 
Oriental, General, Buddhism and Jainism, Hindu), Fiction, Essays, 
Literature, Poetry, Miscellaneous, Books on India. The books and 
MSS. in the Eastern Section—those in Asiatic languages—are about 
to be catalogued. 


Tue BisHor or RocueEster, with reference to the restoration of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, says :—‘‘ Even common structural repairs 
should be intrusted to a first-rate architect whose skill and experience 
will command public respect, and who is not likely to mar a future 
and beautiful restoration by any clumsy tinkering now. One ground 
of hope I lightly touched on in our interview; I can only hint at 
it here. It is still in the future, but it is simply a question of time. 
Sooner or later the beautiful and opulent county of Surrey must be 
made a separate diocese, with the ample resources of its gentry and 
men of business to back South London with its million of souls. 
Then the bishop of the new see, whoever he may be, will find a 
quick and ample response to his plea for the restoration of his South 
London cathedral, and the spiritual appeal, combined with the 
zesthetic, will be found irresistible.”’ 
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Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


Ali communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 
A READER OF CURIOUS BOOKS. 
(See pp. 137, 226, ante.) 

Sir,—Permit me in the first place to thank “ Leolinus ” for his 
courteous reply to my hasty note, and in the second to assure him 
that Edgar Poe did not publish remarks about books he was not 
conversant with. It is not possible for me at this moment to write 
a long article on Poe’s intimate acquaintance with the curious works 
in the Usher Library, but if ‘‘ Leolinus” will refer to “‘ The Descent 
into the Maelstrom,” or “ The Island of the Fay,” he will see that 
the maligned poet had not only a knowledge of Pomponius Mela’s 
curious tome, but why he placed it amongst books of the class he 
did. Joun H. IncRaM. 

HUMOROUS PORTRAIT OF CHARLES DICKENS, 

S1r,—I shall be glad if any of your readers can tell me the where- 
abouts, or furnish me with particulars, of the humorous photographic 
portrait of Charles Dickens to which he referred in a letter toa 
friend, dated July 8, 1861, where it was described as “ a large- 
headed photograph with little legs, representing the undersigned, 
pen in hand, tapping his forehead to knock an idea out.” Below it, 
I believe, was printed, ‘“ One from whom we have Great Expecta- 
tions,” in allusion to the work of that name which the novelist was 
then writing. This portrait was to be seen, at that time, in nearly 
every shop-window. 

8, West Kensington Terrace, S.W. Frep. G. KITTON. 


BEATING BOYS AT PARISH BOUNDARIES. 

Sir,—In the mountains of Burgos, when a boundary is to be 
established, or when it is desired to give fresh confirmation to one 
already in existence, all the children of the place are assembled, and 
after they have been duly shown the landmark, their elders vigorously 
pull their ears to impress the locality on their minds. 

The Rev. W. J. Holden, rector of Whipsnade, who was for five 
years curate of Clerkenwell, writes to me as follows in regard to the 
survival of a similar usage in that parish :—‘‘ The boundaries are 
marked at certain points—a good way apart—by a stone in the 
ground or a stone or metal plate (with an inscription on it) high up 
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in a wall or building, requiring a long rod or wand to reach it. When 
the procession of parish officers and schoolboys, in their circuit of 
the parish on that day, come to one such stone or plate, they beat it 
with their wands, so as to call the children’s attention to it and make 
them all remembe. its position. The beating of the boys originated 
in taking one of them at each of such boundary marks, and giving 
the youngster a slap or two, to make him know that place well again 
for the rest of his life. Thus, if all the boys got a little beating in 
succession, they remembered the boundaries when they became men. 
It is not usual to beat them now, except sometimes in fun. ‘The 
boys themselves like that fun, and enjoy giving one another a thrash- 
ing if they are allowed. My brother-in-law, the Rev. Dr. Whitte- 
more, sometimes beats his parish bounds in the City of London, but 
the boys are never beaten.” 

Traces of the custom seem also to linger in certain parts of France. 
The Editor of the Revue des Traditions populatres® (M. P. Sébillot, 
4, Rue de L’Odéan, Paris) wi) be glad of further particulars relating 
to its observance in this or any other country. 

C. MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. 
DESTRUCTION OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 

Sir,—On the downs, one mile east of Dunstable, there are (or, 
rather, were till lately) the remains of eighteen ancient British huts— 
the earthen floors of the wigwam houses of the Ancient Britons. The 
position is close to the intersection of the Icknield Way and the 
Watling Street. No similar collection of ancient hut-circles exists in 
this part of England, and they rank with the most ancient and 
remarkable remains of the Midland counties. The existence of these 
relics has been published, and the hut remains nave therefore been 
known for generations to antiquaries and others as existing close to 
Dunstable, on a spur of the Chiltern Hills. The whole range of 
the hut floors is less than a hundred yards in length and a few feet 
only in breadth. The piece of land is almost valueless. The pro- 
perty belongs to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, but a local 
landowner exercises rights of some sort over the spot, and at the 
present moment these prehistoric relics are being dug away for lime 
burning. The hut floors on the hill side have remained (till 
now) unmolested for a thousand or perhaps five thousand (or more) 
years, and they virtually belong to the nation. Duns Scotus. 


* This Review, the organ of the French Folk-lore Society, has recently 
completed its first year of publication. Together with much else that is 
interesting, the volume has an essay on “ Le Folk-Lore dans les Iles- 
Britanniques,” by Mr. David Fitzgerald; while the January number 
includes a careful study of “La Littérature Anglaise et les Traditions 


populaires,” from the pen of M. Loys Brueyre. 
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Walford's Antiquarian Magazine 
AND 
Riblographwal Review. 
EDITED BY 
G. W. REDWAY, F.R.BH.S. 
Volumes 1. to X. Now Ready, price 8s. 6a. each. 


“* Walford’s Antig. arian Magazine, puvlished by Mr. George Redway, »ppears 
this month in-a considerably enlarged form, and yet at the usual price. It is in 
many respects improved, the pages devoted to literary gossip being essentially 
imteresting and useful. The magazine is more than ever worthy-of the suffrages 
of antiquarians and persons with antiquarian tastes.’ G/ode, Jan., 1887. 

* The excellent archxological monthly.” —Cassed’s Art and Literature. 

‘* This magazine is dear to the hearts of the lovers of antiquities. The meet- 
ings of the various learned societies are also described . . . . anda number of 
articles of both antiquanan and bibliographical interest.’’—Nonconformist, 

** There is not much in Walford’s Antiquarian that any connoisseur in literary 
curiosities would care to pass over.” —.St. James's Gasette. 

“ A work which . . . . maintains in the best manner its unique character as 
a medium for lovers of ancient lore.”— Publishers’ Circular. 

**Full of interesting notes of quaint and curious lore.”—Glasgew Herald, 


December 15th, 1886. as 
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Society—Glasgow Archaeological Society— Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society—Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian Society—Society of Anti- 
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In Half-Crown Monthly Volumes, post 8vo., each Vol. containing from 400 te 
pages, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges. 


The MMermaid Series. 


“*T lie and dream of your full MERMAID wine.” 
FRANCIS BeEauMONT TO Ben. JONSON. 


AN UNEXPURGATED EDITION OF 
THE BEST PLAYS or 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


Under the General Editorship of HAVELOCK ELLIS. 














Although a strong and increasing interest is felt to-day in the great Elizabethan 
Dramatists who are grouped around Shakespeare, no satisfactory attempt has hitherte 
been made to bring their works before the public in a really popular manner. With 
the exception of such monumental! and for most readers inaccessible editions as those 
of Dyce and Bullen, they have either been neglected or brought out im a mutilated and 
inadequate form. Some of the mest delightful of them, suchas Middleton and Thomas 
Heywood, and even Beaumont and Fletcher, are closed to all, save the few, and none 
of them are obtainable in satisfactory editions at moderate prices. 

In the MERMAID SeRIEs it is proposed to issue the finest examples of the Elizabethan 
and later Dramatists, those plays which, with Shakespeare's works, constitute the chief 
contribution of the English spirit to the literature of the world. The Editors who have 
given their assistance to the undertaking include men of literary eminence, who have 
already distinguished themselves in this field, as well as {mh § writers of ability. 
The first volume will contain a General Introduction by Mr. J. A. SYMONDs, deali 
with the Elizabethan Drama generally, as the chief expression of English national li 
as one of its points of greatest power and expansion. 

Each volume will contain on an average five complete Plays, prefaced by an [ntro- 
ductory Notice of the Author. In every instance the utmost pains will be taken to 
secure the best text, the spelling will be modernised, and brief but adequate notes will 
be supplied. In no case will the Plays undergo any process of expurgation. It is 
believed that, although they may sometimes run counter to what is called modera 
taste, the free and splendid energy of Elizabethan art, with its extreme realism and its 
extreme idealism—embodying, as it does, the best traditions of the English Drama— 
will not suffer from the frankest representation. 

Carefully etched Portraits of those Dramatists of whom authentic portraits exist will 
be given as Frontispieces to the various volumes, and every pains will be taken to 
ensure typographical accuracy and excellence, and to produce the series Yn a satisfactory 
manner in every respect. 


MARLOWE. Edited by Havetock Etits. With a cenet) Read 
introduction by J, A. SYMONDs. J 

MASSINGER. Edited by ARTHUR SYMONS. 

MIDDLETON. With an Introduction by A. C. SWINBURNE. [On March 31, 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER (2 vols.). Edited by J. St. Log Stracuy. 

DEKKER. Edited by Ernest Ruys. 

WEBSTER and CYRIL TOURNEUR. Edited by J. A. Symonps. 

SHIRLEY. Edited by Eomunp Gosse, 

ARDEN of FEVERSHAM, and other Plays attributed to Shakespeare, 
Edited by ARTHUR SYMONS. 

OTWAY. Edited by the Hon. RODEN NOEL. 

FORD. Edited by Havetock ELLIs. 

THOMAS HEYWOOD. Edited by J. A. Symonps. 

Also BEN JONSON (2 vols.) CHAPMAN, MARSTON, WILLIAM 
ROWLEY, and FIELD, DRYDEN, LEE, CONGREVE, &c. 





VIZETELLY & Co., 42, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 











Printed by Unwin BROTHERS, The Gresham Press, Little Bridge Street, 71a, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C. ; and Chilworth, Surrey. 
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“THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP,” 
11, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
FENTON & SONS. dealers in Antique. English and Foreign 


China, Furniture, Arms and Armour, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
Antiquities, Medieval and other Ivory Carvings, Bronzes, Enamels, 


Palzolithic, Neolithic, and Bronze Implements, Clubs, Weapons, &c., 
illustrating Primitive and_Savage Life. 


Messrs. FENTON desire special attention to a fine Louis XVI. 


Harp, Swords with Andrea Ferrara Blades, Helmets, &c., Chippendale 
Chairs, Tanagra Statuettes, Kc. 


Artists, students, and collectors supplied with guaranteed specimens at 
very moderate prices. 


All kinds of artistic and antiquarian property sold on commission. 


ii, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
(Near Mudte’s and the British Museum.) 





Now Publishing, by Subscription, 


The County Seats of Shropshire. 
A NEW STANDARD WORK, 


Giving a full and authoritative description of the principal Mansions, 
their Family History and Antiquities. 





PUBLISHED IN PARTs, 2S. 6D. EACH. 





Each Part contains full-page and other illustrations, from drawings specially made 
for the work, as well as the armorial bearings of the chief County Families. 


Intending subscribers for the work should send thetr names at once to 
Edowes'’s Sbrewsbury Fournal, 
THE SQUARE, SHREWSBOURY. 
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Che Studp of Coins. 


OINS shed light on history in divers ways. 
Their devices and inscriptions are often 
held to comprise their main historic im- 
port, but their composition, workmanship, 
place of finding, relative abundance, and 
position in a monetary system are no less 
fruitful of many-sided inference. The 

complex interaction of these and other ways, however, makes 

it hard severally to array coin-data after them, and we are 
thus driven to marshal our instances on another ordered plan. 

The historian no longer confines his labours to the exposi- 

tion of national strifes and kingly loves, and so, accepting 

the wider meaning of the moderns, we may spread forth in 
spectrum-wise the compound historic light derived from 
coins. Commerce, politics, society, industry, morals, art, 
and nature-knowledge make up, indeed, in this special order, 

a rainbow-hued story of the past, each several part of which 

is illumined by numismatic study. 

As being, primarily, aids to exchange, the witness of coins 
is cogent in all questions affecting early monetary systems, 
and, in a less direct manner, trade centres and trade routes. 

VOL. x1.—No. 65. Y 
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The gold daric and silver siglus of old Persia, almost grain 
for grain the British sovereign and shilling of to-day, are a 
curious commentary onthe conservatism which has maintained 
for two millenniums, with scarce a change, the first bimetal- 
lic system. The coin-fabric often illustrates the mineral 
resources of past peoples, as the tin coins of pre-Julian 
Britain, and the Pactolian electrum of the Lydians, while 
the wra gravia of early Italy point to a then scarcity of 
silver in that region. It was a new principle in barter when 
first a civic seal was held proof sufficient of the quality of 
metal, and its convenience is brought out by the fact that, 
almost from the first, laws were passed against forgers, who 
in the days of Solon, no less than in Cunobelin’s and our 
own, have practised their infamies. The commercial import- 
ance of many cities is clearly manifest from their coinage, 
whether it be the Cimmerian Kertch, fitly symbolled by a 
cornstalk, or the Etruscan Populonia; the Camulodunum of 
Tasciovanus, or the self-advertising Massilia, with her olive- 
laureate heads of Artemis. That there was a definite trade 
highway from Thrace to Lower Gaul, and thence across to 
Britain, is proved by the Verulamian copies of Philip’s 
golden staters. Camulodunum, again, retained its import- 
ance amongst the conquerors from Rome, as_ witness 
Carausius’ mints there three centuries after, though Con- 
stantine, who coined by preference from London, perhaps 
began to perceive the small strategic value of the former 
station. The growing power of wealth amidst despotic 
empires is shown by the autonomous issues of such emporia 
as Massilia and Corinth, and the advancing frequency of 
moneyers’ names on republican coins from B.c. 217, at least, 
is a rough index of expanding Roman commerce. The 
presence of Arab dirhems in the Norseland is conclusive of 
the cosmopolitan enterprise of the Vikings, and the issue of 
nummi castrenses in Hispania of the non-existence of a 
Semitic credit-system in the imperial colonia. Of widest 
interest of all is the evidence as tothe manner in which 
federal alliances grew up amongst common-trading cities, as 
those of Boeotia, Lycia, and Acheza. These and other coin- 
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lessons in the domain of archaic commerce cannot here be 
more than chronicled. 

The consideration of groups of men as national entities, 
the widest function of history, is that whereon coin-study 
casts most light. Chronology, the basis of all historic study, 
is made confident, and the pedigree of family and dynasty 
recorded with all the clearness and none of the dubitation of 
the written birth-list. The Greek India of pre-Mohammadan 
times is known almost wholly from the coins, but for which 
we should also have no knowledge of the Characenic dynasty, 
which, in the second century B.c., flourished on the Persian 
Gulf. In Moslem lands the exercise of the mint right is held 
to be best proof of a new accession, and for this reason 
Oriental numismatics arrays before us the whole dynastic 
story of Mohammad’s sons. Forms of government are illus- 
trated here and there, as where the absence of a Persian civic 
coinage points to a potent central despotism, the use of such 
inscriptions as APXIEPETX AXIA* to a priestly domina- 
tion in Phrygia, the self-ascription of ATTONOMOT on the 
part of Antiochia and Apamea to the growing pride of cities, 
which, already before this era opened, as Ephesus and Smyrna 
with their JPNTON AXIAX, began to rival one another on 
unwarlike grounds. The likeness of Anactorium’s coinage 
and the unlikeness of Corcyra’s to that of Corinth point to 
a divergence in the attitude of these colonies towards their 
common mother-city, whose further study would perhaps 
illumine our knowledge of early colonial ideas. Turning for 
a moment to later Europe, the slow evolution of the so-called 
Norman conquest is vivified by the Harold-like pennies issued 
by the Bastard. The Scotch coinage which preceded the 
Act of Union, what with écu and testoon, ducat and bas 
piece (bawbee), marks the French influence of the time, 
while the growing greed of the post-Charlemanic clergy is 
written upon the more and more debased bracteate parsons’ 
pennies which they issued. The early potency of English 
civilisation is manifest from the Norse and Irish imitations 
of the coinage of the Unready /Ethelred. The ancestry of 
that coinage, indeed, must have stretched as far back as two 
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centuries B.c., and it is numismatists who have pointed out 
a field for inquiry as to the possible extent in pre-Julian times 
of Roman-influenced Britain. Both Tasciovanus and Cuno- 
belin his son, as their mint-issues prove, lived long and 
busy reigns, and their un-Semitic types are no meagre reply 
to those who see a Phoenician drift in early British culture. 
Of the many local ephemere of historic fact set forth by 
coins we cannot speak—such as that Clazomenzan inscrip- 
tion that Zozimus was five times pretor. In points such as 
this, coins hold the place of perished documents, in whose 
stead they often used to stand, as when Hadrian’s coins 
became a panoramic gazette of imperial conquest, from the 
Atlantic to Cathay. 

In the region of portraiture coins reign supreme. Such 
well-known personages as Brutus and the Palmyrene 
Zenobia, and the otherwise unknown consorts of Severus 
Alexander or Valerianus, are alike displayed. But not so 
much for their own sakes as for their portrayal of individual 
character and national temper should coin-portraits be 
studied with care. It is an historic lesson to compare the 
lofty brow and firm lips of C. Julius with the low-browed, 
thin-lipped M. Antonius; the erect pride (not sensuous, as 
history would have it) of Cleopatra with the philosophic calm 
of M. Aurelius. It is a study in racial type to view, side by 
side, the sturdy, hard-headed Carausius and the fat-faced 
Pergamene eunuch-king Phileterus. Racial distribution 
is no less vividly illustrated by the absence of German- 
struck coins in the best Roman period amongst the still 
uncultured Teutons of that time. For proofs of Oriental 
vainglory one has but to read on a Ptolemaic coin the title 
@EOS ; of civic pride, the Ephesian H WPNTH TIATNN 
KAI METISTH;; of Greek servility, the 6IAOKAIZAP 
of the unpatriotic, sullen-eyed Agrippas. 

Further, the light of numismatics is not dimmed when 
thrown upon archaic life and social manners. The pre- 
Alexandrian coins of Greece not only exhibit local myths, 
but, at the same time, depict the then vogue of tools and 
weapons and apparel. Chlamys, chiton, toga receive due 
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illustration, while the Herakles of a Cyprian coin of 
Evagoras, with his lion’s skin, suggests an early source of 
raiment. Of hats and helmets, and methods of dressing the 
hair, the coins afford data enough for a volume, not to speak 
of furniture, such as chairs. A chariot might be drawn by 
four elephants, each with its driver, as on a Cretan coin of 
Claudius; the wheels were at first solid, as on the Sidonian 
octadrachms of Strato, and afterwards lighter, with thinner 
felloes, as on Syracusan types of Archimedes’ time. Just so 
does a coin of M. Antonius illustrate the square-sailed galley 
of his epoch, an Etruscan es grave the ringed iron anchor, 
which may be profitably compared with the solid hawsers of 
Tuder and the barbed flukes of Pastum. The pre-Pheidian 
coins of Thebes show the form of the Beeotian buckler, a 
Cydonian type the length of the bow, and an Erythraan 
the form of the sling-case in which it was carried. The 
exact thrust favoured by West Asian wrestlers is derived 
from a coin of Aspendus, and the manner of using the discus 
from one of Abdera of an earlier date. The dreaded Par- 
thian horsemen are known best from the coins, which also 
tell us, as does a Dardanian gold coin of the Persian 
Empire, that horse-tails were sometimes clipped much as 
they are with us. The oval shield and dirk of Opuntii and 
the double axe of Tenedos further illustrate this pregnant 
branch of inquiry. Little is known beyond numismatic facts 
as to the Pythian and Didymeian games, while coins of 
Ardéshir the Sassanian record the precise design of the 
primal Zarathustran altar, and Scribonius Libo’s denarii 
that of the augurial puteal. Lastly, the growing dignity of 
the place assigned to women may be approximately dated 
by like means. 

But each one of these manifold aspects wherein coin-study 
may be viewed is rendered clearer by regarding it through 
the medium of national beliefs. It is by its means that the 
mythologist is able to correct the aberrant results of mere 
literary research. Coins show abundantly that, in the early 
life of Greece and Italy, there was a wide-spread existence of 
differentiated local myth, and destroy the earlier assumption 
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that Greek theogony was from the first the subject ofa 
scientific generalisation. Opposed to the view that the world 
of Greek superstition was a consistent whole made up of cor- 
related members amongst diverse peoples, coins prove that 
each local theogonic system presented differences from every 
other of at least generic value. Thus the Ephesians would 
have regarded as a strange unknown goddess that huntress 
Artemis of trans-A2gean cities, who yet, to the wider eye of 
modern science, is classed with their polymammal Diana. 
True may it be that old Greek national life was nothing if 
not religious, yet the coins point to the conclusion that this 
arose, not so much out of innate civic piety, as out of an all- 
pervading priest control. The degradation of the earlier 
sacred subjects into mere allegorical devices, as that of Hope 
on Alexandrine coins in Ptolemaic Egypt, is an outcome of 
the removal of mints from the temple-precincts. The 
autochthonous character of myth is evident from the more 
proper coins of Italy, whereon are depicted such relics of the 
older nature-worship as the deities of streams and forest trees. 
To inspect side by side in a numismatic cabinet a Boeotian 
amphora, significant of Dionysos, and a Thasian nymph- 
abducting satyr, is to discern at one coup the contemporary 
divergence in culture of the rough mining districts from the 
polished life of central Greece. Many local cults, as that of 
Europa in Crete, are exposed to the light of modern time 
almost wholly by the coins, and the evolution of the religious 
idea, like that of many another, may be closely dated by their 
aid, down to the time, for instance, when, in 44 B.c., C. 
Julius first cast away the older ancestral reverence by en- 
graving a head of himself on a consular obverse. On the 
cognate matter of national ethic coins are in no wise silent. 
The unsuccessful attempt of the Patan, Mohammad ibn 
Taghlak, in our fourteenth century, to force a base currency 
in Hindustan, only emphasizes the prevalent distrust of men 
in fiduciary money sustained by a mere despotic name. 

Of the wide problems of art as illumined by the coins, it 
behoves us to say little. Rightly deemed to constitute a 
systematic art-grammar, they illustrate contemporary archi- 
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tecture, sculpture and painting, and moreover deserve inves- 
tigation as art subjects in themselves. A comparison of the 
twin-suckling wolf of A. Pius with the more natural animal 
outlines of the Greeks, of the exact delineation of the Rhodian 
flower with the conventional pre-Raffaellite lily of the fiorino 
d’oro of 1252, of the grotesque designs of Anglo-Saxon sceattas 
with those of the nature-loving die-engravers who drew the 
dolphin-reverses of old Tarentum, at once divides the artistic 
past of man into definite schools which cannot be confounded. 
The inferiority of early Sicilian art is shown by the improve- 
ments made by the Locrian copyists of the decorative 
Syracusan decadrachms with their faulty unideal heads of 
Persephone. ‘The later Ionian coinage is the sole record left 
of a whole school of design, while, in our own country, were 
it not for the last two Henries’ issues, we should have scant 
knowledge of native art during the constructive Tudor-time. 
More and more has art given place to utility, until now 
moneyers think less of the pathos of such subjects as Judza 
Capta than of the practical gain of well-milled edges. A 
bronze of Nero shows us the Janian temple; one of Trajan 
the basilica of the Atmilian gens; the Croton coinage 
exhibits the far-famed statue of Herakles; the Elian of 
Hadrian's days the Pheidian Zeus ; the Cnidene of Caracalla’s, 
what well may be the Aphrodite of Praxiteles. The common 
likeness of the Helios on Rhodian gold coins in successive 
ages perhaps recalls to us the lost Colossus, while many mints 
in Western Asia suggest what are inall likelihood outlines of 
famous paintings. Turning to letters, epigraphy derives much 
of its strength from numismatic labour, as the true ortho- 
graphy of Mathymna, or of Arethosa, as the Syracusans said, 
while many pertinent references to concurrent literature, as 
the well-known coin of the dying city Agrigentum, have been 
pointed out by scholars. 

Fitly at the last comes the nature-knowledge of the ancient 
world, the vivid illustrations whereof furnished by coins have 
not yet been properly worked out. The biologist is yet to 
crise who shall expound the true lesson taught by such types 
as the three-rowed corn-ear of Metapontum, when viewed 
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side by side with the two-rowed ear of certain of Cunobelin’s 
coins. The earliest die-engravers studied morphology in a 
broad observing spirit, which was not wholly free at times 
from faulty detail. Both Delphi and Tarentum witness to 
the early prevalence of the dolphin in Levantine waters, 
while the Phocz#an seals, the Sicilian sea perches, and the 
prawns of Agrigentum (not cray-fish, as some would have it), 
are of incalculable value to the student of organic distribution 
within historic eras. The small-eared elephants on a Seleucid 
tetradrachm—plainly Elephas Indicus, and not Loxodonta 
Africana,—and the long-eared, long hind-legged hares of the 
Olympian coins of Rhegium, are useful zoological nota. And 
while one cannot but admire the precision of the workman 
who engraved the pinnate phyllomes of the archaic Athenian 
olive tetradrachms, the obvious departure of the hexapetalous 
canting type of Rhodes from the rosaceous norma suggests a 
field for inquiry which cannot here be pursued to its proper 
issue. A final word only on the Clazomenzan swan with 
extended wing by that master in engraving Theodotos, which, 
whether from the viewpoint of art or of nature, is to me per- 
haps the gem of all the products of the early mints of 
Greece. 

The coins of Bavaria and the Papacy, the Schiitz-Thaler 
and Sieges-Thaler of Germany, and the like, are in their 
primary purpose rather medallic than numismatic. But, 
were it right toembrace within our present study this cognate 
one of medals, the historic illustrations already instanced 
might be greatly multiplied. In virtue of their disconnection 
from all baser thought of commerce, medals possess a special 
aptitude for historic testimony. Although their ultimate 
genesis is located in the later empire, it was not until Pisano 
arose that medals may be said to have reached at once their 
proximate inception and their veritable zenith. And so, 
while they cannot wisely suffer neglect at the hands of the 
historian, the intrinsic merit of their story is less precious 
than that of their monetary congeners, because that recounted 
by the latter is in some sort unpremeditate, unconscious, and 
on that account more credible. Were this the place, useful 
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consideration might be devoted to an inquiry into the relative 
scope of coins, judged side by side with building, keramics, 
and the plastic art, as illustrating the evolution of human 
society. Out of that inquiry, there is little cause for doubt, 
the antiquities which fall to the share of the numismatist 
would rise with facile strength into the foremost place. A 
perfect cabinet of coins, with their encyclopedic records, it 
has rightly been observed, is a history of all but prehistoric 
man. 

The witness of coins, then, to the story of the human past 
is potent and many-sided. Confirmatory or corrective of 
documentary history, rather than originative, they are of 
highest value for ages whose literary remains are scant. 
Since first type was put to paper, their worth has mainly lain 
in the direction of portraiture. Were no other remains 
extant, they would tell many a tale already spelled out from 
stone and parchment, and yet their mere by-witness to other 
often-doubted records is no small gain for careful study. 
Risking restatement though it be to say it, it may not be ill to 
remark that, were the space at disposal to be taken up by 
historic illustrations in the older sense alone, it would be no 
task to chronicle many a fact curious and worthy, fit to adorn 
the pages of a Hume, or Grote, or Gibbon. And if a broader 
meaning has been imparted to the subject, it has been because 
of its obviously ready scope for such a treatment. Enough, 
however, has been said to show that since the day on which 
Petrarch first put coin by the side of coin and drew therefrom 
his conclusions, the labours of the numismatist have been of 
profound value in rendering luminous many a page of 
history, which, but for him, might ever have been dim. 

CUNOBELIN. 
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Gn Gn: Bowdlerised Woccaccio. 


T a pungent and trenchant letter which he wrote some 
twelve years ago to The Athenaum, respecting certain 
proceedings of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, and its 
enterprising secretary, in regard to the circulation of an 
English translation of ‘the book entitled Rabelais,” Mr. 
Swinburne took occasion to remark that if that Society were 
to merge itself into one for the suppression ot the Bible, its 
operations, though still perhaps provocative of ridicule, 
would be no longer open to the charge of hypocrisy. 

We are not aware that anyone has yet been rash enough 
to attempt on the sacred Scriptures that operation which 
derives its name trom the reverend gentleman who mutilated 
the text of Shakespeare by cutting out all the naughty 
passages. To Rabelais the process would, it is to feared, be 
inapplicable ; and indeed his first English translator, Sir 
(Thomas Urchard, had to exhaust the vernacular vocabulary, 
and perhaps to coin phrases its poverty failed to yield, in 
order to tind expressions sufliciently malodorous to serve as 
equivalents for those of the French original. 

Boccaccio has, until now, suffered more than any foreign 
classic, and with less reason, trom the * prurient prudery ”’ 
of his translators. ‘The old Roman poets, who * outsing and 
outiove us,’ were subjected to a process of purification tar 
less cruel than this. When anepigram of Martial, or a poem 
of Catullus, was considered too warm or too plain-spoken 
for ears polite, or unsuited virgintbus puertsque, it was bodily 
omitted or relegated to an appendix by the editor or trans- 
lator. But Boccaccio has tared differently. Free trom all 
filth, iresh as a daisy or as a rose with the morning dew upon 
it, if he ever errs in speech it is through an excess merely of 
frankness of utterance and gaiety of heart characteristic of 
a simpler and maniier time. If coarse, he is coarse in 
no other sense than that in which all the great masters of 
song and romance, of poetry and fiction, in Italy, France, 
Spain, and England, trom the thirteenth century to the 
eighteenth, are coarse. If he is to be read at all (and we do 
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not of course recommend the ‘“‘ Hundred Merry Tales” for 
the reading of maidens or striplings of tender age), he 
should be read in his integrity, either in the original Italian, 
or in a translation not emasculated by omissions, falsifica- 
tions, substitutions of the abstract for the concrete, and 
mealy-mouthed periphrases and paraphrases, as are the 
versions hitherto offered to English readers. We therefore 
hail with pleasure the appearance of acomplete, unabridged, 
and entirely un-Bowdlerised translation *—the work of a 
genuine poet and scholar—which, both in its literary exe- 
cution and in its typographical production, is in every way 
worthy of the occasion, and does honour and credit to all 
the parties concerned. We were rather disappointed at the 
outset to find no preface from the hand of the translator ; 
but we reflected that such “‘ good wine needs no bush :”’ and 
the foot-notes, full of graceful scholarship and of learning 
other and better than the dry-as-dust kind, neither too ample 
nor too sparse, neither too frequent nor too few, and above 
all things, really serviceable in elucidation of the text, leave 
nothing to be desired in themselves, and make full amends 
for, if they do not reconcile us to, the absence of an introduc- 
tion. The exquisite songs with which each of the Ten Days 
closes, are rendered for the first time by a true poet into 
something better than the doggerel travesties that have 
defaced all earlier translations, and that have so cruelly 
misrepresented the sprightly, sparkling, luminous and airy 
verses of Boccaccio. The style is intentionally and con- 
sciously archaic, to match as far as may be with the period 
of the original. 

Every student will, of course, turn at once with curiosity 
to the story of Alibech and Rustico (the tenth story of the 
Third Day), in which Bohn’s translator resorted to the 
clumsy device of leaving the salient passages of the original 


* The Decameron of Giovanni Boccacci (Il Boccaccio) now first com- 
pletely done into English prose and verse by John Payne. . . . Trans- 
lator of the Poems of Master Francis Villon of Paris, the Book of the 
Thousand Nights and One Night, &c. In three volumes, pp. xii., 334; 
Xil.y 350; xi., 354. London: MDCCCLXXXvVI. Printed for the Villon 
Society by private subscription, and for private circulation only. 
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untranslated, and adding a French translation in a foot-note. 
This is notoriously the great crux for the translator of the 
Decameron ; this, and also perhaps the seventh story of the 
Second Day, the tale which La Fontaine has told with such 
verve and skill under the title of La Fiancée du Rot de Garbe. 
In both these cases—as also in the hardly less crucial ones of 
“The Priest and the Mortar” (vol. iii. p. 42); ‘* Masetto de 
Lamporecchio (i. 259); and “‘ Ricciardo Minutolo (i. 302)— 
Mr. Payne has succeeded in surmounting the difficulties of 
his self-imposed task with infinite delicacy and with consum- 
mate skill and mastery of touch, and has produced a spirited 
translation in which nene of the freedom, boldness, and 
medizval franchise of the original is shirked or sacrificed. 

But the reader will find himself mistaken, if not disap- 
pointed, who takes up the “‘ Decameron” either hoping or fear- 
ing to find in it nothing but a record of illicit amours, and more 
or less vivacious or salacious stories of breaches of the Seventh 
Commandment; still more if he expects to meet with the 
luscious descriptions in which Aretino and Meursius, De 
Sade and De Nerciat revel. A subtle and fragrant perfume 
and arome of poetry hangs about its leaves wherever one 
opens the book, which makes it perennially dear to all lovers 
of English verse. From this source some of our greatest 
English poets, from Chaucer to Tennyson and Swinburne, 
have drawn inspiration. Who does not remember the story 
of ‘* Patient Grisel,” immortalised a second time by the father 
of English poetry? From this ever-blossoming tree was 
plucked some of the mellow fruit of glorious John Dryden's 
old age. Crossing the Channel, here La Fontaine found 
the originals of some of his liveliest and most sparkling 
stories. Here, in England, again, and in our own century, 
readers will not forget Byron’s allusion to the woods of 
Ravenna, the 


‘““ Evergreen forest which Boccaccio’s lore 
Ti ? au . - a ~»” 
And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me ; 


nor the delicious versions into which Keats has rendered 
‘*The Pot of Basil,” and Mr. Swinburne, in our own time, 
‘The Complaint of Monna Lisa.” To this treasury also 
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the Poet Laureate was indebted for the groundwork of his 
poem of “ The Golden Supper,” and his play of ‘‘ The 
Falcon.’ Such dear and sweet traditions, new and old, cling 
about this auroral book, that it has become doubly and 
trebly dear for the sake of later singers and other names ; 
and henceforth no English lover of Boccaccio will fail to 
associate with it also the name of John Payne. 
RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


cal 


Che Kabbalah. 
By S. LippDELL MAacGREGOR MATHERS. 


HAT is the Jewish Kabbalah? To some persons 

the sound of the word will be familiar, though the 
ideas which it conveys will probably be vague in the extreme, 
while to many, indeed, the very name will be unknown. 
What is the Jewish Kabbalah ? If we turn to those general 
storehouses of all kinds of knowledge, the encyclopedias, 
we find but bald and unsatisfactory information. Thus 
Burrowes’ “ Modern Encyclopedia” says :—‘‘ The Hebrew 
Cabbala signifies tradition ; and the Rabbins who are called 
cabbalists, study principally the combination of particular 
words, letters, and numbers, and by this means pretend to 
discover what is to come, and to see clearly into the sense 
of many difficult passages of Scripture. There are no sure 
principles of this knowledge, but it depends upon some par- 
ticular traditions of the ancients, for which reason it is 
termed Cabbala. The secrets of the Cabbala are said to have 
been discovered to Moses on Mount Sinai; and to have 
been delivered from him down from father to son, without 
interruption, and without any use of letters; for to write 
them down is what they are by no means permitted to do 
. . . There is another Cabbala, called artificial, which consists 
in searching for abstruse and mysterious significations of a 
word in Scripture, from whence they borrow certain explana- 
tions, by combining the letters which compose it ; this Cab- 
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bala is divided into three kinds, the gematrie, the notaricon, 
and the temura or themura. The first whereof consists in 
taking the letters of a Hebrew word for cyphers or arith- 
metical numbers, and explaining every word by the arith- 
metical value of the letters whereof it is composed. The 
second sort of Cabbala, called notaricon, consists in taking 
every particular letter of a word for an entire diction ; and 
the third, called themura, t.e., change, consists in making 
different transpositions or changes of letters, placing one for 
the other, or one before the other. Among the Christians, 
likewise, a certain sort of magic is, by mistake, called 
Cabbala, which consists in using improperly certain passages 
of Scripture for magic operations, or in forming magic 
characters or figures with stars and talismans.” 

The ‘‘ Oxford Encyclopedia” gives simply a condensation 
of the above. 

The ‘Penny Cyclopedia” gives a few lines from Dr. 
Henry More’s ‘* Conjectura Cabbalistica,” and a short list of 
writers on the Cabbala. 

The ** Encyclopedia Britannica” has an article identical 
with that quoted above, from Burrowes’ ‘‘ Modern Ency- 
clopzdia.”’ 

In the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana” there is a longer 
article on the subject, which gives a fair definition of its 
various branches, but denounces the system on the ground 
that its adoption tends to represent the Scriptures as a 
collection of acrostics, anagrams, and riddles. 

* Rees’ Cyclopedia" has also an article of fair length on 
the subject, but it is generally adverse to the claims advanced 
by the cabbalists. Rees gives the following account of the 
origin of the Cabbala :—‘* The Jews derive the mysteries con- 
tained in the Cabbala from Adam; and assert that whilst the 
first man was in Paradise the angel Rasiel brought him a 
book from heaven, which contained the doctrines of heavenly 
wisdom ; and that when Adam received this book, angels 
came down from heaven to learn its contents, but that he 
refused to admit them to the knowledge of sacred things 
entrusted to himself alone; that, after the Fall, this book 
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was taken back into heaven; that after many prayers and 
tears God restored it to Adam; and that it passed from 
Adam to Seth. The book being lost, and the mysteries con- 
tained in it almost forgotten, in the degenerate age preceding 
the flood, they were restored by special revelation to Abraham, 
who transmitted them to writing in the book “ Yetzirah;” 
and that the revelation was renewed to Moses, who received 
a traditionary and mystical as well as a written and pre- 
ceptive law from God. Accordingly the Jews believe, that 
God gave to Moses on Mount Sinai, not only the Law, but 
also the explication of that Law; and that Moses, after his 
coming down, retiring to his tent, rehearsed to Aaron both 
the one and the other. When he had done, Aaron standing 
on the right hand, his sons, Eleazar and Ithamar, were in- 
troduced to a second rehearsal ; this being over, the seventy 
elders that composed the Sanhedrim were admitted; and 
lastly, the people, as many as pleased: to all of whom 
Moses again repeated both the Law and the Explanation as 
he received them from God. So that Aaron heard it four 
times, his sons thrice, the elders twice, and the people once. 
Now, of the two things which Moses taught them, the Law 
and the Explanation, only the first was committed to writing ; 
which is what we have in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers ; 
as to the second, or the explication of that Law, they were 
contented to impress it well in their memory, to teach it to 
their children, and they in turn to theirs, &c. Hence the 
first is the written Law, and the second the Cabbala.” 

This word Cabbala is spelt in a great variety of ways by 
various writers: Cabala, Caballa, Kabbala, Kabala, Kabbalah, 
Gaballa, and Qabalah, which last I myself prefer, as being 
the truest rendering of the Hebrew word QBLH. It is 
derived from QBL, meaning ‘‘to receive,” and denotes 
“‘ received tradition.” 

But, notwithstanding the fact that the writers of the 
encyclopedias have decided somewhat rashly against its 
claims as being the true Esoteric interpretation of the 
mystical passages of Scripture, other men, of as deep minds 
and as extensive knowledge, have found in its teachings a 
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firm and satisfactory scheme of religious philosophy ; and 
one which, while satisfying the cravings of their minds for a 
transcendent system of religion, could disclose to them in 
language sublime and logical, the mystical abysses of the 
Mind Divine. A system which could captivate such men as 
Reuchlin, Athanasius Kircher, Knorr de Rosenroth (whose 
*‘ Kabbalah Denudata” is the leading work on the subject), 
Picus de Mirandola, Dr. Henry More, Cornelius Agrippa, 
and Robert Fludd, is surely worthy of more than a passing 
and superficial examination, especially when it is considered 
that the Hebrew Scriptures require some key wherewith to 
unlock the mysteries of the Prophecies and the Apocalypse ; 
and that key, I venture to assert, is to be found, and found 
only, in the Kabbalah. 
A 


Che bouse of Aldus. 


PART 1. 
De one of the smaller sleepy canals of Venice, at 


the end of which rises the tall Tower of the Frari, 
still exists an arched Gothic watergate belonging to the 
house with which is associated the memory of the great 
printer Aldus and his family, a house which, amidst the 
splendour of the many palaces surrounding it, seems but 
ill fitted to have been the home of one courted and visited 
by princes, the friend of the greatest scholars of his day. 
Within but a few steps of the equally modest dwelling in 
which was born, in the early years of this century, that 
popular Venetian hero, Daniel Manin, there are but few 
eyes which would be attracted by the simple marble tablet 
dedicated to the once busy Manucia gens, a tablet stained 
and half eaten away by the salt sea air, which, in Venice, 
beautifies so singularly every object old and new. If, how- 
ever, the worship of Manin lingers lovingly in the hearts of 
the modern Venetians, when the less-honoured name of Aldus 
has faded from their recollection, as a compensation, the 
memory of the great printer will live for ever in the minds 
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of all true lovers of letters in association with the immortal 
creations of the classics he helped so earnestly to save from 
destruction, and place in undying form in the hands of the 
scholars of that great revival known as the Renaissance. 
The stranger in Venice nowadays may almost be forgiven 
his indifference concerning the great scholar-printer Aldus 
Manutius, so completely have the Venetians themselves lost 
all recollection of the services he and his family rendered, 
not merely to learning, but to their city. It 1s on traditional 
evidence only that the unpretentious house ‘“‘near Sant’ 
Agostino” is regarded as the scene of Aldus’s labours, and, 
as such, was, half a century ago, marked with a now scarcely 
legible marble tablet, on which can be faintly distinguished 
the inscription composed by the pious care of the Abate 
Zenier :—‘* MANUCIA . GENS . ERUDITOR . NEM . IGNOTA . 
HOC . LOC]. ARTE . TYPOGRAPHICA . EXCELLUIT.”’* Venice 
may be said to have forgotten the existence of one of her 
most laborious adoptive sons, one who helped in no small 
measure to gain her the envied fame she for two centuries 
enjoyed as the metropolis of the book-trade. In that de- 
lightful work, Mr. Howells’ ‘‘ Venetian Life,’ no men- 
tion will be found of Aldus in all the many well-penned 
descriptions of the author’s happy rambles through the narrow 
calli, and over the hundred bridges of the silent city. Need 
it be added that neither Murray nor Bedeker refer to the 
home of one who may be truly called a prince in that long 
line of typographers which counts in its too-little honoured 
ranks the Estiennes, the Elzeviers, the Plantins, the Giunti, 
our own Caxton, Baskerville, and Robert a Foulis, among a 
crowd of less familiar names. 
Opposite the private entrance to the Marcian Library, in 
a dark corner of the corridor which runs round three sides 
of the court-yard of the Ducal Palace, stands on a bracket 
a bust of Aldus Manutius, with an inscription dedicated to 
4 me as 
* This memento, it may be mentioned, was supplemented in 1877 by 
the somewhat confusing addition, on the front of the next house, of 
another commemorative tablet erected by subscription in the schools of 
Padua, bet placed so high as to be practically out of sight. 
VOL. XI. z 
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“The Prince of Italian typographers.""* Placed here, in 
this the Venetian Pantheon, side by side with the effigies 
of Livy, of Palladio, and “ blind old Dandolo,” with many 
others as well known around, no flattery is this title of 
“prince” applied to the learned printer, to whom the world 
of letters, in the early years of the discovery of printing, 
owed the publication for the first time of almost all the 
greater lights of that noble Greek literature which exercised 
so deep an influence on the development of the Renaissance. 
It is by a perversion of the too usual rule that Aldus during 
his life should have received that meed of recognition which 
now, outside the happy republic of the bibliophiles, is denied 
his very memory. The classic scholar who, at a time when 
wars and rapine were devastating Italy from end to end, 
preferred to resign the student's life of calm offered by the 
cloister, to devote himself to the mental and manual toil 
involved in the printing and publishing of those Greek 
texts for which the men of letters were clamouring; who 
within a few years of the invention of printing first revealed 
to the world in a form accessible almost to every purse, the 
works of Plato, of Aristotle, of Xenophon, Thucydides, and 


* The tablet erected in 1563, by the well-known firm of Venetian 
printers, the Antonelli, runs as follows:—‘* Aldo Manuzio, Principe dei 
tipografi italiani, fondate in Venezia officina e accademia, purgo da errori 


molte opere dei class srecie latin, le vesti di forma eleganti e fu 
possente impulso agli studi. N. 1427. M. 1515. Gius.e Ant. Padree 
figlio Antonelli tipogran veneziani. P.P. A. MDCCCLx111.” The date of 
Aldus’s birth given as 1427 is worthy of remark for its inaccuracy, only too 
faithtully in keeping with the equally untrustworthy character of the bust 
itself, the absence of any genuinely authentic portrait constituting indeed 
the anonymous sculptor’s only excuse. There exists in reality but one 


portrait of Aldus the Elder, a rare and far from artistic engraving, attri- 
buted to Campagnola, and reproduced in woodcut in Firmin-Didot’s 
interesting work on Aldus. Small medallion portraits of the three 
Aldi appear in several of the later Aldine editions, the best example being 
offered in the Ten Volume Cicero of 1583, in which will be found the 
heads of the Elder Aldus, Paul Manutius, and Aldus the Younger, to- 





familiar mark. It may be mentioned that Houbraken's portrait of Aldus 
(from Maittaire’s “ Annales Typographiques”) is stamped with all the 
decorative inaccuracy of that otherwise brilliant engraver. Another 
portrait of Aldus, ludicrously untrustworthy, will also be found in Unger’s 
(German) Life of Aldus. 
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Herodotus, Aristophanes, Demosthenes, and Sophocles, 
merits something more than the oblivion into which, in the 
scene of his activity, his name and memory have fallen. A 
true artist in all the fullest sense of that too-little understood 
term, his life was that of the follower of art in its long series 
of toilsome, wearisome defeats, its days of desponding 
failure, the short but happy hours which follow on the task 
well done. ‘Since I have taken up the duty of printing and 
correcting the Greek works which I publish,” writes Aldus, 
in one of his many well-penned prefaces, ‘‘I can affirm on 
oath that for years I have not enjoyed one hour of peaceful 
repose.” At a time when classical MSS. were scarce and 
costly, and too often incorrect, Aldus spared no pains nor 
expense to obtain from the furthest corners of Europe the 
purest texts from which to print those now rare and choice 
publications dear to the heart of every lover of books. No 
mere pedant, like so many of his contemporaries, Aldus, it 
must be remembered, organised the whole of that industrious 
Venetian workshop which, during the twenty years he was 
its director, printed such a large and judicious selection of 
the best works of the literature, not only of Greece and 
Rome, but of his native country. Called upon todesign and 
cast the very types—for the engraving of which, let it not 
be forgotten, Aidus applied to artists of no less merit than 
Francia, the goldsmith-painter of Bologna, and Giulio 
Campagnola, the friend of Titian ;—obliged to train to the 
new work the printers in his office, to correct each MS. and 
proof-sheet ; to be his own reader, publisher, and even binder ; 
to be in constant communication with learned patrons, 
popes, emperors, princes, and cardinals, and in almost daily 
correspondence with the greatest scholars of the day,—among 
whom our own Linacre and Erasmus, both of whom were 
once visitors under his roof ;—to be called upon to personally 
consider every business detail of an important branch of 
industry then only in its infancy, and at the same time to 
attend to the affairs of the academy he had founded, and 
retain his position as a scholar and the honoured friend of 
the wealthy and the princes of Italy; such it can be seen 
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was no light task for one man to take upon his shoulders at 
a period, too, of political trial ; and yet for twenty years this 
earnest labourer in the cause of letters produced work after 
work from the groaning presses of his busy workshop in 
Venice. A moralist, too, a teacher of something more than 
the calm philosophy which the happy student is wont to 
gather from the study of the classics, the prefaces of the 
editions he produced being models, not only of literary style, 
but of sound doctrine, worthy the attention of every teacher 
and schoolmaster of the present day. 

With a life so active, it can be understood that Aldus 
Manutius (or ‘‘ Aldus the Elder,” so called to distinguish 
him from his scarcely less laborious son) possesses but little 
biography other than that told in the numerous works which, 
week by week, issued from his presses. Born in 1449 or 
1450," in the Roman States near the pleasant town of 
Velletri,t his classic studies commenced in Rome were con- 
tinued in Verona, under the renowned Hellenist, Guarini. 
After a few years, passed as a professor at Ferrara, he was 
chosen by that miracle of Renaissance learning Pico da 
Mirandola, tutor for his nephews, the princes of Carpi—in 
itself no small proof of Aldus’s acquirements. It was in the 
silence and calm of the refined home of his pupils, who 
throughout life remained his warmest friends, that was con- 
ceived the idea, eventually carried out with their aid, of 
printing those Greek and:Latin texts till then only in MS., 
the want of which, in the eager revival of classic learning, 
was so universally felt. Venice, not only by its commercial 
connections with the East, but from the religious tolerance 
of the Government, had, with the fall of Constantinople, 
become the chief Italian centre of the many Greek refugees, 


* This date, rather than that usually accepted of 1447, rests on the 
evidence of Erasmus’s statement that he was more or less ( f/us minus) 
twenty years younger than Aldus (see Didot’s “ Alde”). 

+ Hence his name “ Aldus Pius Romanus,” his second surname of 
“Pius” having been adopted in after life, by permission of his learned 
and generous patron Alberto Pio, Prince of Carpi, whose tomb, a delicate 
specimen of Paul Ponce’s work, is now preserved in the Renaissance 
Court of the Louvre Museum. 
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with whom were dispersed the last relics of Greek learning 
which still lingered at the Byzantine court ; with the liberty 
of press further enjoyed under the Venetian Republic, the 
newly discovered invention of printing had found a welcome 
home.* In Venice, therefore, Aldus set up his press, in con- 
junction with Andrea Torresano, who a few years later was to 
become his father-in-law, Andrea, it may be mentioned, being 
connected with the earliest commencements of the new in- 
vention of printing, having purchased the whole plant of the 
Frenchman, Nicholas Jenson, who, after acquiring the secrets 
of the art in Maintz itself, had settled in Venice. 


ay 


WBookselling in Little Britain. 
I pITTLE BRITAIN, one of those many quaint nooks 


that lie off the main thoroughfares of the Metropolis, 
is now best remembered as a bygone home and haunt of 
booksellers and authors. As such, it possesses many attrac- 
tions for the antiquary, whilst many hundreds of ‘ general ” 
readers have interested themselves in, and made pilgrimages 
to, this antiquated spot, after having perused Washington 
Irving’s charming sketch of the locality. From the associa- 
tions which connect it with Benjamin Franklin’s earlier 
career, the American has an additional interest in Little 
Britain, and is scarcely like to visit London without going 
to the place in which the eminent Transatlantic printer 
acquired so much of his technical knowledge. 
In the time of Edward II., the mansion of John Duke of 
‘‘ Bretagne,” or Brittany, and Earl of Richmond, was the 
centre of attraction of the neighbourhood, around which the 
élite of the then capital gathered, with all their finery and 
wit. The street itself is bounded on the west by Christ 
Church School and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, on the 
north by Smithfield and Long-lane, and on the east by 


* In the last twenty-five years of the fifteenth century, no less than 
155 printing offices were opened in Venice, and are known to have issued 
various works. 
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Aldersgate-street, whilst Bull-and-Mouth-street separates it 
from the purlieus of Newgate. 

It is not easy to determine when the locality became the 
habitat of booksellers. The first eminent bookseller who 
lived in the neighbourhood was John Day, who removed, in 
1549, from ‘St. Sepulchre’s parishe, at the signe of the 
Resurrection, a little above Holborn Conduit,” to the old 
city gate called Aldersgate, of which Stow, in his “‘ Survey,” 
says :—‘‘ John Daye, stationer, a late famous printer of many 
good bookes, in our time dwelled in this gate, and built much 
upon the wall of the citie, towards the parish church of St. 
Anne.’ But Day’s new buildings did not preserve the old 
gate, which was rebuilt in 1617. The patronage of Arch- 
bishop Parker, and his great success as a bookseller, brought 
down upon him the usual odium from his less fortunate 
brethren, who apparently made the place too “‘ hot ” for him. 
Strype (“ Life of Archbishop Parker”) states that Day's 
friends procured from the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s a 
lease of a little shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard, in 1572, and 
this place of business Day soon converted into a “ neat 
handsome” house. It is worthy of note, in passing, that 
Day published two (1562 and 1572) of his four folio editions 
of Fox’s ‘“‘Acts and Monuments” when living in Little 
Britain. 

The bookselling zenith of Little Britain was witnessed 
from the commencement of the reign of Charles I. until 
about the time of Anne. To show what a very large trade 
must have been transacted, it is only necessary to state that 
from a newspaper published in 1664, we learn that no less 
than 464 pamphlets were published here during four years. 
It was the Paternoster-row of the seventeenth century. It 
is the place where, according to a widely propagated tradi- 
tion, an Earl of Dorset accidentally discovered, when on a 
book-hunt, in 1667, a work hitherto unknown to him, entitled 
** Paradise Lost.” He is said to have bought a copy, and 
the bookseller begged him to recommend it to his friends, as 
the copies lay on hand like so much waste paper. Dorset 
(so runs this same tradition) showed his copy to Dryden, 
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who is reported to have exclaimed, “ This man cuts us all 
out, and the ancients too.’”’ Though this anecdote, like a 
great many others, has been proved to be apocryphal, certain 
it is that “‘ Paradise Lost” is (subjectively) connected with 
the neighbourhood, as Simmons, the publisher, and ultimate 
purchaser of the copyright from Milton’s widow, had his 
shop “ next door to the Golden Lion in Aldersgate-street.” 
Roper North, in his ‘‘ Life of the Right. Hon. Francis 
North” (ed. 1826, iii. 293, e¢ seg.), has an  oft-quoted 
reference to Little Britain. From this interesting account 
we learn that during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century it was a plentiful and perpetual emporium of learned 
authors, and that men went thither as to a market. The 
trade of the place was, in consequence, an important one, 
the shops being large, and much resorted to by literary 
personages, wits, men-about-town, and fashionable nota- 
bilities generally. The booksellers were men of intellect. 
But, speaking of the time at which he was compiling the 
** Life” above mentioned, North laments that ‘‘this emporium 
is vanished, and the trade contracted into the hands of two 
or three persons, who, to make good their monopoly, ransack, 
not only their neighbours of the trade that are scattered 
about the town, but all over England, ay, and beyond sea, 
too, and send abroad their circulators, and in this manner 
get into their hands all that is valuable. The rest of the 
trade are content to take their refuse, with which, and the 
fresh scum of the press, they furnish one side of the shop, 
which serves for the sign of a bookseller, rather than a real 
one ; but, instead of selling, deal as factors, and procure 
what the country divines and gentry send for; of whom each 
hath his bookfactor, and, when wanting anything, writes to 
his bookseller and pays his bill. And it is wretched to consider 
what pickpocket work, with the help of the press, these demi- 
booksellers make. They crack their brains to find out selling 
subjects, and keep hirelings in garrets, at hard meat, to write 
and correct by the groat; and so puff up an octavo to a suffi- 
cient thickness; and there is six shillings current for an hour 
and a half’s reading, and perhaps never to be read or looked 
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upon after. One that would go higher, must take his fortune 
at blank walls, and corners of streets, or repair to the sign 
of Bateman, Innys, and one or two more, where are best 
choice, and better pennyworth’s. I might touch other 
abuses, {such} as bad paper, incorrect printing, and false 
advertising ; and all of which and worse are to be expected, 
if a careful author is not at the heels of them.” 

The house of Bateman makes an important feature in the 
bookselling annals of Little Britain, and the best-known 
member of the family is described in the usual sugared style 
by John Dunton: “ There are few booksellers in England (if 
any) that understand books better than Mr. Bateman, nor 
does his diligence and industry come short of his knowledge. 
He is aman of great reputation and honesty.’’ Nichols 
states that Bateman would not allow any person to look into 
books in his shop, and, when asked a reason for this extra- 
ordinary rule, he answered: ‘‘I suppose you may be a 
physician or an author, and want some recipe or quotation ; 
and, if you buy it, I will engage it to be perfect before you 
leave me, but not after, as I have suffered by leaves being 
torn out, and the books returned, to my very great loss and 
prejudice.” Bateman’s shop was a favourite resort of Swift, 
who several times speaks of it in his “ Journal to Stella:"’ 
‘*] went to Bateman’s, the bookseller, and laid out eight 
and forty shillings for books. I bought three little volumes 
of ‘Lucian,’ in French, for our Stella, and so, and so” 
(January 6, 1710-11); and again: ‘‘I was at Bateman’s, 
the bookseller, to see a fine old library he has bought, and 
my fingers itched as yours would do at a china-shop " (July 
9g, 1711). Saturdays, when Parliament was not sitting 
during the winter, was the market day with the booksellers 
of Little Britain; and, at the time of Swift's writing the 
above, the frequenters of this locality included such worthies 
as the Duke of Devonshire, Edward Earl of Oxford, and the 
Earls of Pembroke, Sunderland, and Winchelsea. After the 
“‘hunt” they often adjourned to the ‘“‘ Mourning Bush,” at 
Aldersgate, where they dined and spent the remainder of 
the day. 
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A famous bookseller of Little Britain was Robert Scott, 
whose sister was the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John North's 
“grandmother's woman.’ Scott was a man of good parts, 
and was in his time, says Roger North, the “ greatest 
librarian in Europe ; for, besides his stock in England, he 
had warehouses at [’rankfort, Paris, and other places, and 
dealt by factors... When an old man, “he contracted with 
one Mills, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, near £10,000 deep, and 
articled not to open his shop any more. But Mills, with his 
auctioneering, atlasses, and projects, failed, whereby poor 
Scott lost above half his means. . . . He was not only an 
expert bookseller, but a very conscientious, good man, and 
when he threw up his trade, Europe had no small loss 
of him.” 

But the most celebrated family of booksellers who lived in 
Little Britain, was that of Ballard, or Bullard, as the original 
name appears by the auction catalogues. The family was 
connected with the bookselling trade for over a century, and 
was noted, says Nichols, “for the soundness of their prin- 
ciples in Church and State.” Thomas Ballard, the founder of 
the bookselling branch of the family, was described by John 
Dunton, in 1705, as follows :—‘ He is a young bookseller in 
Little Britain, but has grown man in body now, but more 
in mind :— 

* His looks are in his mother’s beauty drest, 

And all the Father has inform’d the rest.’ ” 
Samuel Ballard, for many years Deputy of the Ward of 
Aldersgate Within, died August 27, 1761, and his only son, 
Edward, January 2, 1796, aged 88, in the same house in 
which he was born, having outlived his mental faculties. He 
was the last of the profession in Little Britain. The Ballards 
dealt chiefly in school books and divinity catalogues. At 
Samuel Ballard’s sign, the “‘ Blue Ball,” was issued, in con- 
junction chiefly with John Nicholson, of the ‘‘ King’s Arms,” 
Little Britain, a large number of quaint and curious little 
books, including Mr. Eachard’s ‘‘ Gazetteer,” Rapin’s 
“‘ Criticai” works, Wiseman’s “ Chirurgery,” “all the novels 
of Mr. John Boccace,” with cuts, ‘‘ The Solitary Gardener ” 
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and “‘ The Life of Gusman de Alfrache, done from a curious 
edition,” and so forth. Frequently, Robert Knaplock, of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, had an interest in some of their works. 
George Conyers, whose name is often seen abbreviated 
into ‘“* G. C.,” of the “Gold Ring,” was one of the leading 
vendors of popular books in Little Britain at about the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. The books issued by 
him were very curious, being, for the most part, mere 
abridgments of well-known and expensive standard works. 
In the rich Halliwell collection in the Penzance Library, 
there is a little volume, 16mo, undated, which is composed 
of no less than four separate works, three of which were sold 
at a shilling each, and the other at eighteen pence. The 
raison détre of these may be read on the title-pages, which 
are: ‘The Way to Save Wealth, showing how a Man may 
Live Plentifully for Twopence a Day” (72 pp.) ; ‘‘ The Com- 
pleat Husbandman and Gentleman’s Recreation; or, the 
Whole Art of Husbandry,” by G. Markham, Gent. (38 pp.) ; 
‘The Husbandman’s Jewell, directing How to Improve 
Land” (52 pp.); and ‘Every Man his own Gauger,” J. 
Lightbody, Philomath (pp. 68). The illustrations are few 
and of course very rude. Those whose notions are ultra- 
economic may be referred to the first-named of these books, 
in which will be found at all events directions how to make a 
hundred noble dishes of meat ‘‘ without either flesh, fish, or 
fowl,” how to make shoes and coals last long, how to save 
soap in washing, and cloth in cutting out a shirt. The reader, 
among “‘ divers other curious matters,” will learn how to 
feed cattle well, “‘ without hay, grass, or corn,” to kill vermin, 
to brew pale ales, to make wines, &c. Another little work 
published by Conyers was “1,000 Notable Things, directing 
how to read and write, and indite letters, to speak any 
language in a short time as fluent as a native,” &c. Among 
other books which the publisher described as ‘‘ so diverting 
and instructive that they will help the meanest capacity to 
be able to discuss on all subjects whatsoever,” may be named 
the ‘‘ History of Winds and Storms, from William the Con- 
gueror;” * Florist’s Vade-Mecum, or Book for Gardeners ; ” 
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“‘Collins’ Arithmetick;” and the ‘‘Compleat Fisher, with 
cuts.” We know, through John Nichols, that Conyers con- 
tributed a guinea to the relief fund of William Bowyer, and 
that for £33 he sold to Lintot his shares in certain books 
( Lit. Anec.” viii. 295). 

Speaking of Bowyer reminds us of the fact that the “ hero”’ 
of John Nichols’ nine volumes commenced his business as a 
printer at the ‘“‘ White Horse,” in Little Britain, his first 
work being ‘‘ A Defence of the Vindication of King Charles 
the Martyr,” &c., 1699, but by the end of the year, Bowyer 
had removed to Whitefriars. It was from the ‘ Dolphin,” 
in Little Britain, that Samuel Buckley published the first 
seven volumes of the original Spectator ; and here once lived 
also Tom Rawlinson, the “‘ Tom Folio” of The Tatler, No. 
158, who stuffed four chambers in Gray’s Inn so full that his 
bed was removed into the passage. 

Although a few years before Nichols published his 
“Literary Anecdotes ” two booksellers, ‘‘ who used to sport 
their rubric posts close to each other,” resided in Little 
Britain, its glory as a bookselling locality has departed for 
nearly two centuries. The trade migrated to Paternoster- 
row—at that time principally inhabited by mercers, haber- 
dashers, and lacemen—and other quarters in the vicinity of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. At the present moment the place 
maintains an air of eminent respectability and business-like 
sobriety, which is somewhat oppressive and irritating to those 
who have associated the sentimental side of human progress 
with its history. 

W. Roperts. 


& 


THE s@es of historical plays with prefatory lectures at the Goldoni 
Theatre, Venice, began with Machiavell’s “‘ Mandragora.” It is said 
that some ladies were present, but they appeared ‘in domino,” as a 
local paper had threatened to print the name of every lady who 
attended the theatre. It is to be followed by other comedies of the 
same character, which were originally performed at the court of Pope 
Leo X. ‘The catalogue includes pieces by Cardinal Bibbiena, Lorenzo 
de Medici, Aretino, and Grazzini. 
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Copperplates and Cdioodcuts by the Wewwicks. 
so five years ago the daughters of Thomas Bewick 


presented to the nation a complete series of the water- 
colour drawings (a hundred and sixty-five in number) made by 
the famous wood-engraver for his work on British Birds, 
together with three thousand proof impressions of his wood- 
blocks, this valuable collection being now included among the 
art treasures contained in the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings at the British Museum. A memorial was addressed, at 
that time, to the Misses Bewick by the residents of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, with the object of inducing those ladies 
to revoke that bequest, and pleading that the collection 
should have been placed in the museum of Bewick’s native 
town. The schemeof the memorialists naturally failed, and 
subsequent events proved that there was no intention of 
neglecting the claims of Newcastle to a share of specimens 
of Bewick art-work. In the will of the late Miss Isabella 
Bewick, the engraver’s last surviving daughter, whose death 
took place four years ago, she directed her executors to 
present to that town a large number of extremely interesting 
examples from the pencil and bnrin of her father, and the 
collection, comprising another series of drawings made for 
the British Birds, proof impressions of the engraved blocks 
of British Quadrupeds, Aquatic Birds, British Fishes, Fables, 
&c., has found a fitting abode in the new Natural History 
Museum of Newcastle. Its interest is much enhanced by 
the addition of a case of birds from the Allan Museum, from 
which Bewick made some of his first drawings. Having 
acquired, by means of these generous bequests, such 
characteristic specimens of Bewick’s genius and skill, his 
numerous admirers are enabled, probably for the first time, 
to compare the marvellous beauty, delicacy, and finish of the 
original water-colour drawings with the charmingly executed 
reproductions of them on wood. 
Bewick students are now brought face to face with another 
branch of Thomas Bewick’s skill—we mean his engravings 
on copper, which are by no means so familiar as his wood- 
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cuts. For this introduction they are indebted to Miss Julia 
Boyd, whose recently published work, entitled “‘ Bewick 
Gleanings” (Andrew Reid, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1886), 
contains a number of impressions from copperplates and 
wood-blocks engraved in the Bewick atelier, “a permanent 
record of the ‘aftermath’ of that remarkable workshop 
wherein was wrought so much interesting work at the end of 
the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries.” 
These plates and blocks, which remained in the possession 
of the family until the death of Miss Isabella Bewick, were 
sold at Newcastle in August, 1884, by order of the executors. 
Miss Boyd, who has since acquired them, does not pretend 
that all, or even a majority, were cut by Thomas Bewick, 
but that most of the quadrupeds are plainly by the pupils ; 
only a few bear evidence of Thomas Bewick’s graver, but 
several of the tailpieces and copperplates may, the author 
believes, “safely be attributed to the great master’s own 
hand.” Some of the copperplates were never claimed by the 
people for whom they were executed, and it seems that many 
of the wood-blocks were begun and never completed, either 
because the wood was not suitable, or Bewick wished to 
make some alteration in the designs. 

Miss Boyd claims that the real interest of her volume lies 
in the fact that it contains the /ast that remained unpublished 
of the works in the hands of the family, ‘‘ which must have 
been executed under the eye and direction of Thomas Bewick 
himself,’ and an authentic reprint of the whole has been 
thought desirable before their dispersal. Being tolerably 
familiar with the peculiarities which characterised the style 
of the famous engraver’s work on the wood-block, we are 
first attracted by the impressions from the copperplates in 
this volume. They include bank-note plates, book-plates, 
crests, business cards, concert and ball tickets, public 
buildings, emblematical designs, &c. Of these, the bank- 
note plates are most worthy of attention. To the uninitiated 
they present nothing remarkable, but those acquainted with 
the differing processes of engraving on wood and on the 
harder material, copper, will at once be struck by the success 
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which Bewick achieved in his attempt to produce on metal 
the representation of a woodcut, which really means a 
reversal of the usual method of procedure. To imitate the 
technique of one branch of engraving by means of another 
is, in a general way, reprehensible, but Bewick, as he himself 
explained, had a desirable object in view, namely, “to cut 
out a pretty job for the imitation of (any) either pen and ink, 
wood-cutting, or engraving villain to imitate it ;’’ in a word, 
to prevent forgery. Well knowing the great difficulty of imita- 
tion, he introduced, in his bank-note plates, some “‘ white cross- 
hatching,” an effect easily obtained on wood, but on metal, 
a most delicate and arduous operation. This ‘‘ white cross- 
hatching "’ appears sometimes as a background to the name 
of the bank and value of the note, and sometimes, as in 
the form of a fishing-net, in a little landscape on the left side 
of the note. Bewick’s first attempt in this direction seems to 
have been at the instance of a gentleman connected with 
the Carlisle Bank, who commissioned him to produce a five- 
pound note which could not be forged. He succeeded in 
making it look like a woodcut, and shortly afterwards 
inquiries were made from the Bank of England about his 
process, but he was advised to give no information. 

His letters, many of which are printed in Miss Boyd's 
volume, throw some light on the difficulties experienced in 
producing the desired results. In one of these (which is 
fac-similed), dated ‘‘ Newcastle, 23 March, 1815,” he writes : 

“ [ think this little square with the £5 has cost me as much labour as 
all the rest of the plate put together, besides the vexation it has caused 
me. I found, after Robert had taken out all the spots and all the letters 
occasioned by the botched business of the Aqua fortis, that the £5 stood 
up above the surrounding parts so as to print 6/urry about its edges. In 
attempting to remedy this I was fearful that I should quite destroy the 
white cross-hatching, but I found, upon rubbing it a little down, that it 
was very deep, sharp, and perfect, and looked better than the impression 
of it which you got, but the 4 & § still remained standing up too high; 
and in my attempts at mending this I have failed, for I know of no way 
to do this but cutting it down with a flat tool by which I have lost the 
brilliant, smart white strokes (the outlines) of £5, as you see, by the 
impression, and I dare not beat up the plate on the back of it any more 
for fear of demolishing the white crossing altogether. Were broader 


black lines cut about the £5, they wou’d then print white, but to do this 
vexes me, because it takes off from ihe appearance of a woodcut.” 
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Miss Boyd, in order to make her work more comprehensive, 
has considered it advisable to include brief biographies of 
Thomas Bewick and his pupils, illustrated with specimens of 
their work; for many particulars of their career she is naturally 
indebted to previous writers on this subject. We regret, 
however, to find an obvious blemish in this interesting 
work, namely, the bad printing of some of the wood-blocks, 
which do not seem to have been “‘ overlaid.” The impres- 
sions have the appearance of “flat pulls,” the skies, dis- 
tances, and isolated objects in many of them being much 
too heavy. 

In the large-paper copies a frontispiece is given, etched 
specially for the book by Mr. C. O. Murray, from an oil- 
painting by Ramsay, entitled ‘‘ The Lost Child,” in which a 
full-length representation of Bewick is introduced. 


I’. G. K. 
WAR 
Cromwell and the Saddle * Letter of Charles J. 


By E. B. CHANCELLOR. 
PART I. 
(Continued from p. 155, ante.) 
LARENDON, who we should have thought of all 
others would have retained this story, hardly notices 
it;t in fact he does not actually mention the letter, but only 
says, ‘“‘Cromwell and Ireton resolved never to trust the 
King.” &c., and that the former was observed to get cold 
towards him. Had Clarendon ever heard of this letter? 
or rather had he heard of it but knew it to be a too unlikely 
tale to repeat it? He certainly would have been but 
chronicling an enigma. 
In Notes and Queries} we seem to have at last come upon 
a story, which, improbable as it is, certainly is more con- 
sistent than many of the others. Speaking of the supposed 
* So called because it was supposed to have been intercepted by 
Cromwell and Ireton in a stable at the Blue Boar Inn, Holborn. 
+ Neither does Rushworth or Denzil Holles mention the letter, although 


the latter gives many proofs of Cromwell’s perfidy. 
t Third Series, Nov. 21, 1863. 
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scene of the interception, the ‘‘ Blue Boar Inn,”* in Holborn, 
it says, ‘‘ It is more famous still as being the scene—if Lord 
Orrery’s chaplain Morrice may be credited—where Crom- 
well and Ireton, disguised as troopers, cut from the saddle- 
flap of a messenger a letter which they knew to be there 
from Charles I. to Henrietta Maria. They had previously 
intercepted a letter from the Queen to her husband, in 
which she reproached him for entering into a compact of 
reconciliation with Cromwell and his party; this letter was 
sent on and now they intercepted the reply in which Charles 
spoke of them as rogues, whom he would by and bye hang 
instead of reward: according to Morrice this sealed the 
King’s fate!" Ina note it is called a ‘‘ veritable historical 
hoax.” Here we have first by one historian two letters 
mentioned, by another only one; then a letter from the 
King is said to have caused the defection, on the other hand 
it is a letter from the Queen. The reader may judge for 
himself of the probability of the truth of a story which has 
been told in so many different lights. 

There is a tale in ‘* Richardsoniana "’t which has been per- 
petuated by two historians, and which is so extraordinary 
that I transcribe it solely to show what tales can be foisted 
on the public for party reasons. 

It purports that Richardson, the son of the artist, was told 
by Lord Bolingbroke that Harley, Earl of Oxford, had in- 
formed him that he had seen and had ih his hand an original 
letter of Charles I., written to the Queen, in which, amongst 
other things, it said that Cromwell, “‘ instead of a silken 
garter, should be fitted with an hempen cord "’—(the former 
is supposed to have been promised to him by the King, if he 
placed him once more on the throne). Disraeli, in noticing 
this circumstance, says, ‘‘ Here unquestionably was treachery 
and duplicity more than enough to warrant any defection. 





Nearly opposite the “ George and Blue Boar” was the “ Red Lion,” 
the largest inn in Holborn, where “the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Bradshawe, were carried from Westminster Abbey, and next day dragged 
on sledges to Tyburn, a retributive coincidence worthy of note.”— 7imoés. 

+ Hallam notices this story with that of Lord Orrery in a note.— 
“ Constitutional History of England,” vol. ii. p. 211. 
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But how happened it that Cromwell, telling the story to Lord 
Orrery, should have omitted such a blazing evidence in his 
favour ?’’* and he concludes by saying, ‘‘‘ The silken garter 
and the hempen cord’ is very antithetical, and too much in 
the florid manner of Bolingbroke to suit Charles’s unstudied 
style.” 

In looking into the facts of the case they appear so dis- 
jointed and confused that it is hard to believe that Charles I. 
ever wrote such a letter as his accusers charge him with 
doing, and pretty certain that it was never intercepted. 

The fact was that the story became so well circulated in 
Cromwell's time, that historians of the next reign took it for 
granted that the circumstance had really happened, and 
rather liked to perpetuate a tale all cut and dried, than to 
take the trouble of investigating the veracity of it. 

So that what we do knowof this circumstance we owe to one 
or two historians who had been spectators of the times they 
wrote of, and who had not been afraid to set down the truth 
at the risk of Cromwell’s resentment, or of having their work 
detained in their closets in an unpublished state until after 
his death. 

These works are to a certain degree scarce, and con- 
sequently what is commonly known of this circumstance is 
either from such historians as Guizot, who relates it, but 
apparently thinks it too insignificant to comment upon, or 
from Hume, who quofes one authority and makes a single 
observation. 

The story of the “Iron Mask” is widely known and dis- 
cussed, and the reason for this is the plurality of historians 
who have attempted to investigate for the truth.t And so it 
should be with many other circumstances, amongst which 
would stand forth prominently the ‘‘ Saddle Letter.” In 
Ashburnham’s Narrative and Berkley’s Memoirs, although 
no mention is made actually of the “‘ letter,” yet the accounts 


* Disraeli, vol. v. p. 327. 
+ Among the historians who have written on this subject may be named 

the following :—The Hon. George Agar Ellis, Voltaire, Dutens, St. Fois, 

La Grange, Chancel, Gibbon, Le Pére Papon, Le Pére Griffet, Le 

Chevalier de Saulés, and Mr. Quintin Crawfurd. 
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of the proceedings of Cromwell and the Army only too 
plainly show that they were preparing to desert the King on 
the earliest opportunity. At this juncture, when no act or 
word on the King’s side could be decently construed into a 
cause for desertion, the ‘‘ Saddle Letter” story was not only 
diplomatic but opportune. It appeared feasible, more 
especially to a people already so incensed against the King, 
by men who under the cover of acting patriots were really 
securing advantages for themselves. 

But when we, looking back from the distance of two 
centuries, take this tale to pieces, the separate parts show 
the whole thing to be in a much more shaky condition than 
would at first have been thought. 

We hear that the letter was found out by spies employed 
by Cromwell to watch Charles’s movements. 

Now, Cromwell (as we have seen) professed the most 
unbounded attachment to the King, and asserted that “ he 
would never give over his thoughts of serving him;'’* then 
arises the natural query, why Cromwell should have employed 
spies to watch over the actions of his friend and master. 
Would he have given voice to such a passionate promise of 
serving the King if he had his suspicions of the Monarch. 
Cromwell had sinister motivest—the very fact speaks for 
itself. The next question to be considered is (in my idea) a 
most important one: it is of the letter being in cypher. It 
is certainly a point in the argument which had not occurred 
to Disraeli. There is in this question one or two different 
details to be looked at-—first, whether the letter was in 
cypher; and, if so, was Cromwell cognisant of the meaning 
of the cypher? 

The first point I think I can prove in the affirmative, by 
the following, taken from a letter from the Queen in Paris to 
King Charles :-— 

“There is one other thing in your letter which troubles 
me much, where you would have me keep to myself your dis- 





Ashburnham’s Narrative. 
+ “ Cromwell carried his business with great subtility.”—Whitelocke’s 
Memorials, 1682, p. 258. 
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patches, as if you believe that I should be capable to shew 
them to any, only to Lord Jer* to uncypher them; my head 
not suffering me to do it myself.”+ This proves that Charles 
in his correspondence, at least with the Queen, wrote in 
cypher. 

On another point I shall say a word or two, which I think 
may throw some light upon it. 

Cromwell did indeed well to say that the letter was sewn 
up in the saddle, unknown to the man, for otherwise, had 
the bearer been aware of what he carried, he could have 
proved whether or no he ever took such a letter; for a man 
to whom a secret correspondence is intrusted must surely 
be a faithful servitor. 

In carrying such an important secret as this is pretended 
to have been, it would certainly have been thought that the 
man would have avoided London on his way south, as being 
too full of the King’s enemies to warrant a journey through 
it safe. 

Then we glean from another historian that they} “ sat 
drinking cans of beer till ten of the clock,” or “ till the man 
with the saddle came in.’”’ Now it occurs to me that men 
on such an important occasion as that of intercepting an 
important letter, would hardly have made themselves half 
drunk, as Crornwell and Ireton must have done. 

The last point as to whether Cromwell understood the 
meaning of the cypher, I think, can easily be answered. It is 
first hardly probable that Charles would allow anyone, except 
the Queen and Lord Jermyn (who acted as interpreter), to 
understand his cypher, much more such a man as Cromwell, 
as, although he pretended the King’s welfare, Charles had 
before the dénouement his suspicions against him.§ Nor can 

* Lord Jermyn. The Queen’s favourite and confidant. 

+ Disraeli, vol. iii. p. 143. Also Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queens of 
England,” vol. v. p. 331. 

3} Sometimes it is supposed to be Cromwell and Ireton, at others, “ two 
great men” employed by them. 

§ “The King had some secret hints in his thoughts that they never 
designed any real service to him, but made use of his interest to advance 


their own which lay some other way than by his restoration.”— 
Ashburnham’s “ Narrative,” vol. ii. p. 100, 
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it be supposed that the spies were cognisant of it, for had 
they been so, it would have been easier by far for them to 
have intercepted the letter before it left the starting-place, 
and to have sent Cromwell the translation of it, and not the, 
to him, unmeaning cypher. 

Thus when this circumstance is investigated with care, 
although as a whole it may seem to have had some degree of 
probability, when it is taken to pieces and shorn of its dis- 
guises, it is very difficult for us to fail to see that it too plainly 
bears the stamp of tampering and artifice. Nor must what 
I have said appear too long on a subject which many people 
are apt to pass over and forget. More hangs on this 
solitary ‘‘ supposed interception ” than may at first be recog- 
nised. It is the turning point (?) of Cromwell's loyalty and 
good faith, it may be said to have sealed the King’s fate, it 
in creased the popularity of the Army, it induced the people 
to think that Cromwell was doomed to be the dupe of the 
Royalists, and it not only proved a substantial plea for his 
defection, but it placed him in the position of a man whose 
good services were to be rewarded by base and undeserved 
ingratitude. 

In great revolutions a hair will turn the scale of the 
popular mind. The time had come for Cromwell to make 
one bold effort: it may have been premeditated for months, it 
may have cost a prick of conscience, but it turned the scale 
in favour of the Army. 

The history of this circumstance has been too often not 
only neglected by readers, but by those graver personages, 
historians. The tales that have been preserved about it are 
few, but they all differ in some small though material points, 
which may go to prove as an additional evidence the doubt- 
fulness of the facts of the supposed interception of the 
** Saddle Letter.” 
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€rcavations at Dstia. 


HE excavations at Ostia during the spring of 1886 
produced some important and interesting remains. 
On removing an honorary base to Quintus Petronius 
Meliorus, which had been used as building material at the 
theatre, the following dedicatory inscription was found on 
the flank, a.p. 184 :— 
DED. III. NON. FEB. 
L. EGGIO . MARVLLO . CN . PAPRIO. 
AELIANO . COS. 
LOCVS . ATSIGN . PER . C . NASENN 
MARCELLVM . CVR. PP. OPER. PVB. 

In the new excavations to the west of the theatre, 
numerous fragments of inscriptions and marble pavements 
have been brought to light, and a house of some importance 
with a Mithraic temple, adjoining which are four small 
temples parallel to one another, of the time of Hadrian. We 
will first describe the house, then the Mithrzum, and, 
finally, the four temples. 

The house appears to have belonged to Lucius Apuleius 
Marcellus, and then to Aulius Fabius Diogenius, from the 
lead inscriptions found— 

L . APVLEI . MARCELLI . A . FABI . DIOGENIS 
Corn merchants by trade. On the right of the entrance is a 
shop, with stairs leading to an apartment above; then the 
porter’s room. A passage leads to the Peristylium, in which 
is an impluvium lined with marble; the pavement of the 
Peristylium is mosaic. 

At one end is the Tablinium, the mosaic pavement of 
which is gone. A bed-chamber on the right has a mosaic in 
black and white, representing a victorious quadriga, with the 
palm branch above, and on the border, “‘Mvsc...IN 
coLonia.”’ Opening out on the left is a court with chambers 
off it, frescoed, the court having a pavement of black and 
white mosaic, with the head of Medusa in the centre. 
Beyond a large room has a mosaic representing Naiades 
riding on sea monsters. On the left is a fountain decorated 
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with mosaics and shells, and then the kitchen. The right- 
hand corner chamber has a mosaic of a dolphin and quails. 
From here a passage leads to a Mithraic temple, at the back 
of the Naiades chamber, 35 ft. 4 in. long by 15 ft. 2 in. wide, 
in a perfect state of preservation, the whole of the ground 
plan being in black and white mosaic. On the right of the 
entrance is a figure of the Summer Solstice, June 22, with a 
crow at his feet. On the left is the Winter Solstice, Decem- 
ber 22. At the entrance on this side is a well for baptizing 
the candidates, and opposite the daggar, the symbol of death 
to those who divulged the secrets. The black and white 
mosaic flooring is divided off into seven portions, the steps 
taken by the initiated to gain the full secrets of the 
mysteries. These steps were known by the following 
names :—Corax, Cryphius, Perses, Leo, Heliodromes, Pater, 
and, finally, Pater Patrum. On the base of the seats are the 
six great planets, which revolve round the sun, thus repre- 


senting the days of the week—the Sun, Moon, Mercury, | 


Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, and Venus. On the seats themselves 
are represented on either side the symbols and stars of each 
six months, that is, the twelve signs of the zodiac. Leaving 
the Mithraeum and turning to the right, we pass along the 
rear of two of the four temples, and so come round to the first 
temple. 

They are tetrastyle in form, erected on a continuous plat- 
form of opus incertum, of the time of the republic, the walls 
and cornice being in tufa, as also the six columns of the 
portico; the capitals are Ionic, and covered with painted 
stucco. The celle are 1g ft. 4 in. long by 18 ft. wide, but 
the space between the temples varies. The first temple has 
a mosaic pavement in black and white, of which this frag- 
ment of the inscription remains :— 


ARTILIVS.C.F. Vv 
ENS .ITER.C. FABIV ITER 
A.TF NTIVS.A.L. ARIS CTIVS.L.F. 
TI. L.DAMA.M. FAP VS 
VS.P.L.APOLLONI VM 
VNDVM 
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There are no indications to whom the next two temples 
were dedicated, but the fourth was sacred to Venus, as we 
learn from the altar found with the inscription :— 

VENERI 
SACRVM. 

From the construction it is to be noted that these shrines 
were rebuilt in the time of Hadrian. 

S. Russe_t Forsgs. 


op | 
Collectanea. 


Earty Postat Service.—On the 25th of February, 1703, the 
Lords of Trade reported to the Earl of Nottingham on a proposal 
made by Sir Jeffrey Jeffreys for establishing a regular service of 
packet-boats between the Isle of Wight and New York. The Lords 
conferred with Jeffreys and learned the exact nature of his proposals, 
which were to place on the line two ships, for sailing or rowing, each 
of 150 tons burthen, and carrying fourteen guns and a crew of forty 
men. Whether or not Sir Jeffrey Jeffreys ever commenced his 
service we do not know ; but, if he did, his attempt must have come 
to a speedy conclusion, as the following year we find the merchants 
trading to Virginia, Maryland, New Zealand, and New York, 
petitioning the Treasury to establish, under the direction of the Post 
Office, packet-boats from London to New York for the carriage only 
of letters, ‘in order to the preservation of shipping and merchan- 
dise to and from those ports, which, upon timely advice, might be 
met by cruisers and saved from capture.”’—//ampshire Independent. 


Sea Terms.— Bilge” is the part of a vessel's bottom which 
begins to round upwards. The word is corrupted from the old 
“ Bulge, the outermost and lowest part of a ship, that which she 
bears upon when she lies on the ground.” “Butt” is the joining 
of two planks endways. ‘To starta butt” is to loosen the end ofa 
plank where it unites with another. This word is got from ‘‘ abut.” 
** Chock-a-block,” said when anything is hoisted by a tackle as high 
as the block will let it go. Chock here means choke, and in that 
sense is employed in such expressions as “chock-aft,” “ chock- 
home,” &c. Formerly ‘‘jib” was spelt “ gyb.”” A vessel in running 
is said to ‘‘ gybe ”’ or “ jibe’ when the wind gets on the lee side of 
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her fore and aft sails and blows them over. As this in the old days 
of square rigs and “ mizen yards " would be peculiar to the “ gyb” 
or “jib,” the expression is sufficiently accounted for. ‘‘ To stay” is 
to tack; a ship “in stays” is a ship in the act of tacking. I in- 
terpret ‘‘ to stay” by the verb “to stop;” “she is staying "—she is 
stopping ; ‘‘ in stays "—in the act of stopping.— W. Clark Russell. 
ALMANACS.—The history of written almanacs dates back to the 
second century of the Christian era. The Greeks at Alexandria, in 
the time of Ptolemy (100—150 A.p.), constructed almanacs. Prior 
to the written almanacs of the Greeks there were calendars or primi- 
tive almanacs. One of them was found at Pompeii cut upon a square 
block of marble, upon each side of which three months were re- 
gistered in perpendicular columns, each headed by the proper sign 
of a zodiac. There is in the Savilian Library at Oxford, England, a 
manuscript copy of an almanac published in the year 1300 A.D., but 
the first almanac positively known to have been published in England 
was ‘‘Sheapheard’s Kalendar,” translated from the French and 
printed by Richard Payson, in 1495.—<A mertcan Bookmaker. 


A Lecenp ConrirMED.—The Dean of Winchester, in a letter to 
The Hampshire Independent, relates a curious circumstance in con- 
nection with the excavations going on in Winchester Cathedral 
churchyard: ‘“*The ‘Gloucester Fragments,’ an Anglo-Saxon life of 
St. Swithun, written towards the end of the tenth century, tell us 
that the solemnity of moving the good Saint’s bones from the church- 
yard to St. Ethelwold’s new church was heralded by a string of 
miracles and marvels. In one of these tales the Saint appeared to 
an aged smith, bidding him !et Bishop Ethelwold know that it was 
time for the translation to take place. The smith demurred, and did 
not do it till after the Saint appeared to him thrice ; then, thinking 
the matter serious, he went into the churchyard where the Saint's 
tomb was, and, taking hold of an iron ring securely fastened into the 
block of stone which formed the top of the coffin, he prayed that if 
he who had appeared to him lay buried there, the ring might come 
easily out of the stone. Then he gave a pull, and behold! it came 
out as easily as if it had been bedded in sand. He next stuck the 
staple of it back in the hole whence it had been drawn, and now it 
stuck so tight that no man could move it again. This is the legend ; 
now for the curious coincidence. I had set the men to drive a 
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trench due north from the north-west door of the church, because 
constant tradition has affirmed that just there, under the drip of the 
eaves of the roof, St. Swithun was buried by his own command, 
Our trench crossed the exact spot at which he was said to have lain 
till moved by St. Ethelwold; and there, at a depth of nine feet 
below the present surface, well beneath some interesting chalk cists 
containing bodies, which had certainly never been moved for many 
centuries, the men threw out an iron ring and staple attached. The 
ring is nearly four inches in diameter, the staple just five inches long. 
Though, through lying for ages in the damp earth, ring and staple 
are much corroded, still there cannot be the least doubt as to their 
character and original intention. It is just such a ring as the legend 
mentions. Have we found, then, a genuine relic of the Saint? He 
would be a bold man who should declare that we have ; all I will 
venture to say is that the coincidence of its discovery with the Anglo- 
Saxon legend is very curious; and that everyone may think of it 
exactly as he will. Is it not delightful to live in a place where 
everything one comes across sf non é vero é ben trovato?” 


Wuitr’s SELBORNE.—Gilbert White’s house itself has not altogether 
escaped the hand of the restorer, though some portions of it still 
remain in their former condition, and one can still see the spot where 
“Timothy the Tortoise” used to perambulate the garden of the 
kindly old naturalist, his indulgent master. The Plestor, or “‘ play 
place,” still remains ; once a ‘ vast oak, with a short squab body, and 
huge horizontal arms,” stood there. And close by, in the churchyard, 
the gigantic yew, which even in White's time was several centuries 
old, still remains, having now added another century to its honours. 
—Home Chimes. 


Earty Booxs.—Perhaps the first work printed in England was 
“ The Game and Playe of Chesse, translated out of the French, and 
imprinted by William Caxton. Fynysshed the last day of Marche, 
A.D. 1474.” It is certainly the first book to which Caxton has 
affixed a date. Trevisa’s translation of Glanville’s treatise “ De 
Proprietatibus Rerum,” printed by Wynkin de Worde in 1507, is 
the first book printed on paper made in England. The first book 
containing English woodcuts is Caxton’s “ Mirrour of the World” 
(1481) ; the Duke of Roxburgh’s copy sold for £351 15s. Sir John 
Harrington’s translation of “Orlando Furioso” (1599) is the first 
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English work containing copper-plates. The first collection of 
English maps is Saxton’s folio volume, consisting of thirty-five maps 
and an illuminated portrait of Queen Elizabeth, published in 1579. 
The first county history published in England is Lambarde’s 
“Perambulation of Kent’ (1576). The first printed volume con- 
taining English verses is John Watton, or Wotton’s, ‘‘Speculum 
Christiani,” printed at London by William Machlinia. Surrey’s 
translations of the second and fourth books of the ‘* Aineid” are 
universally allowed to be the earliest English specimens of blank 
verse. The first book published on the subject of genealogy was 
Kelton’s “‘ Chronycle,” printed in 1547, with a genealogy of Edward 
VI. “Ferrex and Porrex,” written by Sackville, who died in 1608, 
is the first regular English tragedy.— Zhe Paper & Printing Trades 
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Reviews. 
Christopher Marlowe. Edited by Havetock Exuis. Unexpurgated 
Edition. Vizetelly & Co. 
Tuts edition of Tamburlaine, Doctor Faustus, The Jew of Malta, 
and Edward the Second, forms the first volume of “ The Mermaid 
Series,” in which the publishers promise to include all “the best 
plays of the old dramatists.” The title of the series is one of 
pleasant promise ; as if we were to be taken to that rare old tavern 
and to hear once more the choice conceits of Ben and his sons, and 
forerunners. And, if we may judge from the present volume, this 
promise will be fulfilled; and students with all lovers of literature 
will have cause to bless the Mermaid and her treasure. To Marlowe, 
who has been chosen as the first “old dramatist” to be edited, high 
praise is undoubtedly due for it was Marlowe who first wrote musical 
blank verse, and made it ‘‘ easily an art.” Scattered about his plays, 
amidst a good deal of bombast, or something perilously like it, are 
lines and passages of extreme loveliness; in short, Marlowe at his 
best is unsurpassed. The editing of the book seems on the whole 
satisfactory ; archaic words are explained, various readings given, 
and occasionally critical passages from Mr. Swinburne and other 
authorities are quoted in the foot-notes. At the end of the work we 
are presented with the bill of accusation brought against Marlowe 
by “one Richard Bame.” He was charged by Richard Bame with 
holding ‘‘ damnable opinions,” and we think Richard was judicious in 
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his use of epithets. We are glad to hear that Messrs. Vizetelly & Co» 
have cancelled these last pages in the second edition of “ Christopher 
Marlowe.”’ 


Syrian Stone-Lore. By CLaupE ReGNieR ConperR, R.E. Bentley 
& Son. 
Wiru the early Turanian family of man—and particularly with that 
branch of it called Kheta or Hittites—Captain Conder begins his 
“Syrian Stone-Lore."’ Of this people our knowledge till recent 
times was slight, but the researches of scholars and explorers have 
done a good deal to remove the archxology of the Hittites from the 
dim and debateable land of conjecture. Thus we know that they 
lived in a country full of towns, that they had horses and chariots 
like the Amaur (probably the Amorites), that their complexion was 
lighter than that of the Semitic tribes, that they wore pigtails of a 
Chinese appearance, and boots. They were, in fact, a tribe of 
Tatars, worshipping (as Captain Conder’s latest discoveries prove) 
the sun, the moon, the wind, rain, and the like powers of nature. But 
from an early date these Turanian Hittites seemed to have shared 
the land with Semitic peoples ; mostly, indeed, the Hittites were the 
overlords and the superiors in civilisation of the Perizzites, Hivites, 
Jebusites, &c., all of whom came of the Semitic stock. The 
Phoenicians were from the first the traders of Palestine. Their 
religious ideas were, to a large extent, phallic, and one of their 
talismans was the Red Hand, to this day a charm in Syria under the 
name of Kef Miriam, the “ Virgin Mary’s Hand.” It may be noted 
that Captain Conder considers the Egyptian Ankh, or emblem of 
life, to be a representation of the “ holy and shining tree of Asshur,”’ 
and not a phallic emblem. It is curious that the legend of 
Melusina may be traced, we dare not say to its source, in Phoenician 
Mythology, in which the husband of the Serpent Princess is the 
Phoenician Hercules. To this day many Phoenician customs are 
preserved by the Neapolitans, who sometimes leap through a fire 
shouting, “ Bel, Bel!” and, like the Phcenicians, are accustomed to 
paint eyes on the prows of their boats. Passing to the Hebrews, we 
note that all Captain Conder’s research goes to prove the substantial 
accuracy of the Old Testament history. For instance: ‘‘ The names, 
Moses, Putiel, Gersom, and Phinehas appear to be Egyptian, as is 
possibly also that of Aaron, a strong argument in favour of their his- 
toric reality.” It is satisfactory also to have Captain Conder’s 
declaration that “the theories which recognise the ‘lost tribes’ in 
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Afghans or American Indians (we might add, or in Englishmen) are 
not founded on any real scientific, ethnological, or antiquarian 
information.” But such theories have proved to be wonderfully 
attractive to the weaker brethren. Thus, from age to age, and from 
race to race, the author gives the history of Syria, as he has read it 
on stone, on coin, and tile tablet. We have not so much as indi- 
cated a tithe of the field covered by CaptainConder. The Byzantine 
period is, perhaps of all, the most interesting, being in comparative 
darkness, and, as it were, out of the highways of history. And it is 





DOLMEN, NEAR HESHBON. 


in the byways that the antiquarian is most fain to walk. By the 
kindness of Messrs. Bentley & Son we are able to give our readers a 
specimen of the many illustrations which increase the interest of 
Captain Conder’s work. Very few of these dolmens remain in the 
country to westward of the Jordan, the explanation of this fact being 
that the Jewish kings Hezekiah and Josiah destroyed, as far as they 
were able, all the religious emblems of the Canaanites. But such 
structures, where they exist, are held in awe and honour by the 
modern Bedawin, who style them ‘* Ghouls’ Houses.” 
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Studies in Italian Literature. By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 
Sampson Low. 1887. 

LITERATURE was once the diversion of cultivated leisure. We 
will not say that it is now the business of undisciplined haste, but 
true it is that in these days no small proportion of the books issued 
bear the impress of hurry, of contract-work, which if done to the 
day and serviceable to the immediate purpose in view, is expected to 
pass muster without any too minute inquiry being made into the 
question of intrinsic value. Our authors write mostly for the innumer- 
able, but not always discerning, public of the hour, and it is enough 
if that be satisfied. We can hardly realise the intense desire for 
lasting glory which urged and controlled the old writers of the 
greater kind—the craving after fame— 

Sanza la qual chi sua vita consuma 

Cotal vestigio in terra di se lascia 

Qual fumo in aere od in acqua la schiuma. 
Those, on the other hand, who could not hope to conquer the 
applause of posterity, wrote mainly to please themselves, wrote 
leisurely out of the fulness of some literary affection, because the 
companionship of their books became a more living thing when the 
conversation was not, as it were, all on one side, when the student 
set himself to render precise and to express lucidly his own musings 
as well as to understand and to. assimilate the thoughts of others. 
The book before us has a pleasant suggestiveness of having been 
written somewhat in this old way. It is plain that the writer 
has long breathed “the quiet and still air of delightful studies,” 
and her enjoyment of her subject is the better communicated to 
the reader because it is manifestly by no means a dress put on for 
his edification. Hence a refreshing sense of repose and sincerity 
pervades the whole volume. After a very clear though brief sketch 
of the general plan of the ‘ Paradiso”—based in part on the 
labours of that great Dante scholar, the blind Duke of Sermoneta, 
to whose honoured memory the book is dedicated—the author 
follows the main incidents in the lives of Petrarch and Tasso, and 
contrives to say in a small space, as much as need be known by 
those who are beginning to study the works of the two poets. The 
subject of the first-placed of the two essays is almost endless : 
Petrarch in his various aspects as poet, as politician, as the first and 
the most intellectual of those who took part in the revival of Letters, 
affords a theme which is practically inexhaustible. Miss Phillimore 
dwells on what is often forgotten, namely, that the Italian poems 
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which have secured him immortality, were by him regarded as of 
relatively little consequence ; and this judgment, strangely mistaken 
though it was, itis still well to remember, because it indicates also the 
true place occupied by the whole episode of Laura de Sade in the poet's 
life. Hus love for Laura, although it concentrated on one high ideal 
the emotional forces in his nature, which otherwise would probably 
have continued to be distributed among less worthy objects, yet did 
not at any period engross an intellect which, like that of many great 
Italians of the same age, was especially characterised by an extra- 
ordinary breadth and comprehensiveness. It was in some respects 
an easier task to give the outline of Tasso’s troubled career ; one of 
the saddest that ever fell to poet's lot, his misfortunes, though differ- 
ing in kind, making another point of affinity between him and our 
own sweet singer, Edmund Spenser. Italian critics are of opinion 
hat the results of the most recent researches go towards exculp ating 
Alfonso d’ Este from some of the charges brought against him, but 
'asso’s imprisonment remains a dark blot on his memory, extenuate 
it how we may. Perhaps the essays which will have most attraction 
for antiquarians are those devoted to “the Prince Printers of 
Italy.” Here we have once more discussed the ever-fascinating 
topic of the alliance between the brilliant rulers of the various 
Italian States and the men of genius in divers walks who 
transformed and renewed the world of art and letters. There is, 
indeed, the reverse of the medal—the hideous record of crime, 
and yet worse, if worse be possible, the moral corruption which, 
n the most splendid epoch, had begun already to sow the seeds 
of national decline. Miss Phillimore leaves all this alone, and 
she has a perfect right to do so, for the essayist has a freedom of 
choice which the historian dare not claim. Nothing can be more 
engaging than the story of the friendship of Alberto Pio, Prince 
of Carpi, and the eldest of the Aldines, father of Italian typo- 
graphy—he who substituted the pretty 8vo. editions for the heavy 
folios hitherto only in use, and who invented the type we call 
‘Ttalic,” in order to combine the utmost clearness with economy 
of space. It adds one more charm to this romance,—a beautiful 
romance of reality which young people might read with much more 
advantage than the “realistic” novel—that the first ¢fa/ics were 
copied from the manuscript of Petrarch’s sonnets. The exquisite 
caligraphy of all the old Italian poets and writers, which may be 
abundantly seen and done homage to in the British Museum, is in 
itself a reproof to contemporary authors, some of whom seem to be 
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convinced that a bad handwriting is a sign of genius, while others 
like the late Dean Stanley, become, from a wilfully cultivated habit, 
incapable of setting down their ideas except in hieroglyphics. In 
close connection with the lives of the first great Italian printers stands 
the bursting forth of the passion for collecting and rediscovering the 
hidden stores of classical lore, and this likewise is well described in 
Miss Phillimore’s pages. The recent historical revivals in Italy of 
the comedies of the sixteenth century lend a special interest to the 
essays on the Italian drama. The remaining papers deal with some 
of those modern Italians who in one way or another have promoted 
the unity and independence of their country. Unlike many of her 
countrymen who find the new state of things less picturesque than 
the old, Miss Phillimore is a warm adherent of free Italy. Of the 
poet and patriot Aleardo Aleardi she writes with particular sympathy. 

Four lines of his (from a poem addressed to his little iron bedstead) 

have been, she tells us, translated into German by Prince Bismarck. 

As she gives no English rendering of them, we have attempted 

one :— 

‘** The day will come when ’neath thy covering white, 
O bed, wherein to die at last I hope, 
I shall my tiréd eyes upon the light 
Serenely close, in God again to ope.” 

Popular Tales and Fictions, their Migrations and Transformations. 
By W. A. Cioustron. In two vols. Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 
1887. 

Mr. W. A. Clouston starts well equipped on his undertaking. For 

many years he has devoted himself to the collection and comparison 

of the popular tales and legends current among different peoples in 
ancient and modern times. In the course of his studies in this wide 
field he has published several volumes, as well as numerous 
independent articles of considerable interest and importance, on 
special branches of his subject, which have gained for him a dis- 
tinguished place among the English folklorists of the day. His work 
on the Persian ‘“ Book of Sindibad,” perhaps the most valuable of 
his publications up till now, met with much and well-deserved 
commendation on its appearance three years ago. The present 
work is much more extensive in scope than any of Mr. Clouston’s 
previous productions, dealing, as it does, with a number of well- 
defined subjects of popular fiction, and tracing the various 
changes or modifications which these have undergone as they 
have been handed on from one people to another. Although the 
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time when an entirely satisfactory history of popular fiction can be 
written (if indeed such a time ever will come) has certainly not 
yet arrived, a very great deal has been learned and a vast amount 
of material collected since Dunlop published his celebrated work on 
this subject. Every year the stores are accumulating : folk-tales are 
being taken down from the lips of the people and carefully edited by 
competent scholars, while old-world story-books are being translated 
from all manner of out-of-the-way languages, and so made available to 
the students of Western Europe. Of such labours Mr. Clouston 
has made good use, so that his book may be regarded as.a _ photo- 
graph of the present state of the advancement of that branch of 
investigation which has of late gone under the name of “ storiology.” 
Mr. Clouston’s plan in the interesting work before us is to take a 
certain subject, common to the folk-tales of different countries, 
around which, as round acentre, minor incidents group themselves, 
and then to discuss in detail the several forms which the story arising 
therefrom assumes as it passes from land to land. Thus we have 
chapters on Invisible Caps and Cloaks, Bird Maidens, Magical 
Transformations, and many other stock subjects of popular fiction. 
It is pleasing to observe that Mr. Clouston’s work is not written for 
the purpose of supporting any pet theory ; but, by simply giving us the 
stories as they exist, it places within our reach the means of forming 
our own conclusions regarding the vexed questions of their origin 
and transmission. Altogether apart from any scientific value it may 
possess, this book, which is very pleasantly written, contains a great 
deal of interesting and entertaining information, which renders it 
delightful reading even for one who seeks nothing beyond amusement. 
Eighteenth Century Waifs. By Joun AsHuton. Hurst & Blackett. 

The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century. By the Same. T. Fisher 

Unwin. 
Tue first observation which the reader will make, on perusing these 
two interesting and chatty volumes, will be, “ why were they not pub- 
lished as one work instead of as two?"’ And the question is a difficult 
one to answer. It is evident that Mr. Ashton has been a careful 
gleaner among the records of the past in England, and few men are 
better acquainted with the social history of our country from the 
accession of Queen Anne tothe end of the reign of George III. The 
chief difference between the two volumes, so far as we can discern, 
lies in the fact that the earlier work consists of longer and less frag- 
mentary chapters, and that the later work deals less with history and 
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more with fashion. Among the most interesting chapters inthe former 
are those on Eugene Aram—the villainy of whose character Mr. 
Ashton shows to our view, stripped of the glamour with which Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton invested it—and that on the wanton desecration of 
Milton's grave in Cripplegate Church. As to the work which treats 
of the early years of the present century, the reader will find all sorts 
of forgotten information respecting Sir Francis Burdett (Old Glory), 
the Westminster Elections, the long threatened invasion of the great 
Napoleon, hospitals, bread riots, Reform agitation, and the burning 
of theatres ; respecting the artists, painters, sculptors, exhibitions, 
&c., of our grandfathers, and great grandfathers, and such long for- 
gotten matters as press-gangs, duels, and “the Epping Hunt.” This 
volume, we should add, is excellently illustrated with a variety of 
engravings drawn in outline. 


The Registers of St. Mary Woolnoth, and St. Mary Woolchurch, 
London. By the Rev. J. M. S. Brooker, M.A., Rector, and 
A. W. C. Hatien, M.A., &c. Bowles & Sons, George-street, 
E.C. 1886, 

WE owe to the careful transcribers and editors of this work an 

ample apology for the delay which has taken place in our notice of it. 

Certainly no book on our editorial shelves deserved such neglect less 

than this noble volume, which we wish that we could place in the 

hands of every incumbent of our City churches, bidding him at the 
same time to “go and do likewise.”’ The short account of the 
parishes themselves prefixed to these registers is a very good specimen 
of what such a chapter of history should be; and probably it will 
strike many of our readers as passing strange that two such small 
parishes should have had so much of individual character. Many of 
the trades named among the parishioners throw considerable side 
lights on City life in London under our Tudor and Stuart sovereigns ; 
and many of the Christian and surnames bear witness to the pre- 
valence of Catholic, or Loyalist, or Puritan schools of thought. 

Some of the entries among the births and baptisms are curious, as for 

example that of a stray child born “in the church doore on the street 

side.”’ It is curious that in 1708, and again in 1710, the baptism of 
children born to John Evelyn, Her Majesty’s Postmaster General, are 
recorded ; but then it must be remembered that, down to the reign of 

George IV., the General Post Office had its headquarters in Lombard 

street, close by St. Mary Woolnoth’s Church, and that in those days 

the highest officials were not ashamed to live at their respective places 
VOL. XI. BB 
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of business. It may be noted that, at the close of the last century 
and for the first nine years of the present, the pulpit of St. 
Mary Woolnoth was occupied by John Newton, whose sermons had 


such a terrific influence on the delicate and sensitive mind of the poet 
Cowper. 


The Old Shropshire Oak. By the late Rev. J. W. Warter. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1886. Two vols. 8vo. 
Ir our readers wish to see how pleasant a face can be put on 
antiquarian studies, how they can be made to illustrate the political 
and social life of our country, especially in its rural districts, we 
commend to their notice this most interesting and instructive book, 
by the son-in-law of Robert Southey. Mr. Warter was well known 
many years ago for the graphic skill with which he portrayed the 
Sussex Southdowns, among which his parsonage lay nestled ; and 
since his death Mr. R. Garnett, of the British Museum, has given to 
the world, as editor, his posthumous work, which, though primarily 
intended to illustrate the early history of Mr. Warter's native Shrop- 
shire, is a series of sketches of the history of our land itself in Celtic, 
British, Saxon, Norman, and later times. Like Herodotus, of whom 
he was clearly a constant and loving student, Mr. Warter’'s plan of 
writing is discursive and chatty, and he mingles up in “ most admired 
confusion ” such matters as the mysteries of Druidism, Roman roads, 
primitive Folk Moots, British encampments, rivers, lakes, and 
fountains, valleys and mountains, open fields, dens, tuns, baulks, 
marks, pannage, and so forth, so that we scarcely know what we are 
reading about. His wealth of quotation from prose writers and from 
poets alike is, in this desultory age, simply “ prodigious,” as Dominie 
Sampson would say. We will therefore only say that while we 
heartily welcome it as a mass of information about the days of old, 
we deeply regret its crudity of arrangement; and, such being the 
case, it is all the more to be regretted that it is quite innocent of 
anything like an index, so that to search its pages for this or that 
piece of information is like “looking for a needle in a bottle of hay.” 
In spite of this drawback, however, it is one of the most agreeable 
companions for the long winter evenings, and its pages are never 
dull. The words of wisdom and of history, which really are the 
writer's throughout, are put into the mouth of an ancient oak-tree on 
the side of one of the Shropshire forests, who is thus personified and 
made to inherit the traditions of the district from his father and pre- 
decessor—presumably a successor of one of those vocal oaks, the 
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rpoatyyopo. tpvec, Of which we read in the ‘‘ Prometheus Vinctus ” 
of our old friend A2schylus. Our readers will be glad to have their 
attention drawn tothe origin of the modern phrase, ‘‘ Turning the 
tables,” at vol. i. pp. 63 and 64. 


Phantasms of the Living. By Evmunp Gurney, M.A., FREDERICK 
W. H. Mvers, M.A., and Frank Popmoreg, M.A. Two vols. 
Trubner & Co. 

In these large volumes, one of nearly 600 and the other of more than 

700 pages, the earnest and distinguished members of the Society for 

Psychical Research whose names are given above, embody the results 

of prolonged and laborious exertions, the purpose of which cannot be 

easily defined. The contents of their book may be described readily 
enough. It consists of an enormous collection of anecdotes, verified 
with great care, relating to cases in which impressions have been 
conveyed from one mind to another by channels which are not those 
of the ordinary physical senses. Sometimes these transfers of thought 
have been experimental, sometimes ‘‘ spontaneous.” In the latter 
cases they have often had to do with visions, seen at a distance, of 
persons on the point of death. But the authors do not present us 
with these facts as proof of anything beyond their bare existence as 
facts. No one can say they are unimportant facts, but they are only 
important really, if they lead somewhere, and the authors seem almost 
anxious to crush every hypothesis which would lend them this sort of 
value. The book is a monument of painstaking care, devoted to the 
preparation of its materials, the arrangement and codification of its 
contents. In reference, for instance, to one prolonged series of 
trials in connection with the thought transference of numbers we 
read :—“ The probability which this result affords for a cause other 
than chance is represented by forty-seven nines and a 5 following a 
decimal point ; that is the odds are nearly two hundred thousand 
million trillions of trillions to 1.” But still the 1,300 pages of the 
book are all practically devoted to fortifying this conclusion, namely, 
the fact of “telepathy,” or thought transference. The authors not 
only do not go further themselves, they are resolute in resisting the 
further passage of anyone else. Other writers on psychological 
mysteries have often, no doubt, been open to the reproach that they 
were over ready to be convinced. Messrs. Gurney and Myers seem, 
on the contrary, to covet above all things the reputation of being the 

Major Bagstocks of psychic research “ devilish sly !”—amateur 

detectors in regions of inquiry, with which they do not sympathise. 
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They are not content to assure the world of the truth of the one or two 
theories they are inclined to espouse. They are still eager to conviuce 
us that no one else has any right to go further than they do. This atti- 
tude of mind seemsto have limited the scope of their work, until its value 
is reduced to very small proportions. The phenomena of conscious- 
ness must remain what so many physical scientists apparently think 
them to be—an uninteresting region of research—unless they hinge 
on to conjectures concerning a future life. The present history of 
phantasms will only serve to irritate without enlightening materialists, 
unless the conclusions they suggest go a great deal beyond the point 

to which they are carried by the society that might now almost be 
called the Psychical Inquisition. Mr. Myers has done something no 
doubt in laying down a foundation in minds of the most materialistic 
order, on which other writers may build later on. But, even as 
regards this relatively humble though useful work, he seems to make 
the mistake of arguing as if even the people who have long been fully 
convinced of his conclusions were not entitled to believe even what 
he now teaches, before he and his friends had docketed the reasons | 
now found to justify such belief, and had certified them as fit forcon- | 
sumption. This impatience of researches differing from theirown,so | 
oddly united with a disposition to cross a little beyond the conven- 
tional boundaries of materialism, seems incompatible with the breadth 
of view one might have expected to find associated with such an 
undertaking as that embodied in the volumes before us. 

Again, in preparing such a monumental work as this, personal ani- 
mosity ought to have been eliminated. The cult which some call 
Esoteric Buddhism and others call Theosophy should have been let 
severely alone. In an otherwise powerful introduction, however, Mr. 
Myers exhibits the almost comical vanity of supposing that, because 
“acting through Mr. Hodgson,” the society he represents came to a 
conclusion unfavourable to the ‘claim of the so-called Theosophy of 
which Madame Blavatsky was the prophetess,” therefore the ‘‘ loudly 
vaunted evidence ” for its marvels has crumbled away. That seems a 
matter of opinion, and nothing is more certain than that, under what- 
ever name it flourishes, this cult is making steady progress, not only in 
this country, but on the Continent, in America, and India, and even 
in Australia. And it is noteworthy that the class which is attracted by 
the studies suggested in works like those of Mr. Sinnett, of Colonel 
Olcott, of Dr. Anna Kingsford, and of Mr. Laurence Oliphant, is the 
class which reads the most, travels the most, converses the most, and 
thinks the most, a class by no means likely to be seriously imposed 
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upon. It is unwise to assume, as Messrs. Myers and Gurney do in these 
volumes, that, because a friend of theirs, a Mr. Hodgson, ventured an 
attack on the author of “ Isis Unveiled,” which has since been the 
subject of animated controversy, the theosophical movement has been 
crushed out of existence. Indeed, such a case would only go to prove 
that Esoteric Buddhism had previously thriven solely on the support 
of the S. P. R., and this would be an absurd proposition, as Messrs. 
Myers and Gurney will be the first to admit. Though blemished 
in this way by a narrow-minded and prejudiced spirit, the great work 
on Phantasms ought now to put some of the first principles of psychic 
science on a new foundation for the whole intellectual world. Of 
course, however, it has not yet done so. If Zhe Times or The 
Atheneum to-morrow had to mention ‘‘thought transference,” or 
the theory that the vision of a dying person could be seen at a distance, 
those orthodox journals would be bound, by their allegiance to the 
prevalent belief of the majority, to assume an air of more or less 
polite or contemptuous incredulity, the politeness or contempt vary- 
ing with the social standing of the persons concerned. But this is 
due to deeper characteristics of human nature than any of those even 
to which Mr. Myers and Mr. Gurney have yet directed their ingeni- 
ous experiments. For some sorts of belief, minds must be trained to 
receive the evidence which lead up to it before such evidence can 
have any practical effect on their intellectual growth, however com- 
plete it may be in itself. Where our authors get an appreciative 
hearing, their audiences have thus been developed. Perhaps their 
own inability to assimilate evidence which presents itself as a revela- 
tion to others, may be due to an inverted application of the same 
principle. 

Mr. Drewett, of Northumberland-avenue, has lately produced 
some very elaborate and very beautiful etchings of a part of London 
which will always be dear to the antiquarian, we refer to the High- 
street of Southwark, so memorable for its associations with Chaucer 
and the Canterbury Pilgrims. Four of these strike us as worthy of 
especial notice: the ‘Old White Hart Inn,” and the old “ Tabard 
Inn,” both of them hostelries of old historic memory ; the former is 
etched by Mr. Percy Thomas. Along with these we have on our 
library table an etching of “ St. Saviour’s Church,” as it now appears, 
its chancel, transepts, and central tower, happily but little injured by 
the hand of the ‘‘ restorer ;” and, last and most important of all, a 
view of “‘Old London Bridge as seen from Custom House Quay,” 
some ten years before it was pulled down. This etching is the work 
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of Mr. Wilfrid Ball. Mrs. C. G. Boger, whose name is well known 
to all our readers, has written an excellent monograph on the 
“Tabard,” in which she has embodied all that is known about it in 
history, carefully discriminating that part of its biography which is 
literally and strictly true from that which is legendary. The descrip- 
tive sketches which accompany the etchings of the “ White Hart” and 
“Old London Bridge” are from the pen of another valued friend of, 
and contributor to, this Magazine, namely, Mr. William Rendle. Both 
in an artistic and an antiquarian view these etchings are simply 
charming ; and we are sorry that we have so long delayed this 
testimony to their merits. 


@bituarpy Memoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Fficharmus 


We have to record the death of Professor CARLSON, which 
occurred on March 17, at Stockholm. Fredrik Ferdinand Carlson 
was born in Upland, on June 13, 1811. He took his degree at 
Upsala in 1833 ; two years later he was called to be Docent in history 
at that University. In 1837 he was appointed tutor to the sons of 
Oscar I., and, after the death of Geijer, became Professor of History 
at Upsala. The first two volumes of his ‘* History of Sweden under 
the Kings of the Palatinate House ”’ were published in 1855-6, and 
gave him a great reputation. Around Professor Carlson there grew 
up a school of young historians, out of which all that is best in 
recent Swedish history has proceeded. In 1862 Carlson allowed 
himself to be attracted to public affairs. He took office as chief of 
the Ecclesiastical Department, and was a member of the Privy 
Council for eight years. After 1870 he returned, although with 
several intervals of active public life, to his historical studies, and 
published five more volumes of his great history. His masterly 
study of Charles XI. is usually looked upon as the finest passage of 
his writings. Carlson wrote the life and edited the works of 
Kjellander. In 1859, at the death of Agardh, Carlson was elected 
to be one of the eighteen members of the Swedish Academy, of 
which he has for some years been the Nestor. 

On the same day (March 17) died Sir WittiAM Harpy, F.S.A., 
late Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. He was born in 1807, 
and entered at an early age, in company with his brother, the late 
Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, the branch Record Office at the Tower. 
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After some years, he obtained the post of Keeper of the Records of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, which he retained until they were removed 
to the Public Record Office, whither he accompanied them. He was 
permitted, while holding this office, to undertake private practice as 
a Record agent and legal antiquary—a profession in which he at 
tained great celebrity and earned a good income. In the special 
province of peerage law he was facile princeps ; and few applications 
were made to the House of Lords during the last fifty years by com 
petitors for titles in abeyance in which he was not engaged upon one 
side or the other. In private cases of litigation, moreover, he was a 
skilful and erudite antiquary. One of these, in which he was con- 
cerned for the Duke of Beaufort, brought his name into deservedly 
high repute by the learning exhibited in his report upon the history 
and significance of the ‘‘ Terra de Gower” in South Wales. In 
1878, upon the death of his brother, Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, he 
was appointed to succeed him in the post of Deputy Keeper by Sir 
George Jessel, then Master of the Rolls, an appointment which was 
generally hailed with acclamation as the best that could possibly have 
been made. He soon afterwards accepted, with some reluctance, 
the too-often degraded dignity of knighthood. In his case, however, 
its dignity was redeemed, for no man ever realised better Chaucer's 
ideal of “a verray perfight gentil knight.” He himself contributed 
one valuable work to the Rolls Series of Chronicles and Memorials, 
an edition of Jehan de Waurin’s “ Recueil des Croniques et an- 
chiennes Istories de la Grant Bretagne,’’ which extends to several 
volumes. He also took part in the proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries and other learned bodies of which he was a member. 


oh] 


Mectings of Learned Societies. 


British ARCHAOLOGICAL AssociATION.—A/fril 6, Mr. Geo. R. 
Wright, F.S.A., in the chair. A curious Cingalese MS. was exhi- 
bited by Miss Kilner. Mr. Astley described an ancient oak beam 
which crossed the piers above the rood of St. Michael’s Church, 
Coventry. The inscription in black letter appears to express the 
attributes of the nine choirs of angels which formed the hierarchy of 
heaven. Mr. W. Myers, F.S.A., exhibited Roman pottery found by 
him close to the ancient foundations of the walls of Chichester, laid 
open by the Association. Among the articles was a prehistoric flint 
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knife, and Mr. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., called attention to it as evi- 
dence of the prior occupation of the site by an aboriginal settlement. 
Mr. Myers exhibited, in addition, a fine collection of Egyptian anti- 
quities which he had recently brought to England. Mr. Taylor, of 
Newcastle, exhibited a large plan of the sites of various Roman remains 
which have been found in the county of Durham, showing also the 
courses of the Roman roads. A paper was then read by the Rev. 
Dr. Hooppell, on the remarkable excavations which have recently 
Seen made on the site of the Roman station Vinovia, near Bishops 
Auckland. This site, now occupied by the small village of Bin- 
chester, which is almost in the centre of the county, is on the line of 
the Watling Street, the road having gone through the station. It 
stands on high ground, and the river Wear has destroyed a large 
portion of the approach. The walls of enclosure have been traced in 
several places, and are found to have rounded corners at the angles. 
There are evidences of two destructions of the town and of recon- 
structions, the repair of the streets, &c. Several large buildings have 
been laid bare, and a curious vaulted cave has been found outside the 
walls, probably a place for the worship of Mithras. A large quan- 
tity of pottery and other relics of Roman date have been found, and 
are now in the Durham Museum. The important results obtained are 
due to Mr. John Proud, who defrayed the heavy cost of the excava- 
tions, which were superintended by Dr. Hooppell. The paper was 
illustrated by a series of fine drawings, which will be reproduced in 
the Society's Journal. 

THE meeting of the “ Sette of Odd Volumes” at Willis’s Rooms 
on April 4, was a brilliant gathering of members and visitors, on 
the occasion of the resignation of the President, Vice-President, and 
Secretary, who have completed their year of office, and to welcome 
the new President and his staff on their accession to the dignities of 
the society. At the March meeting, which is the annual conclave of 
members, to carry out these elections, and for general business, the 
choice fell unanimously upon Bro. A. J. Davies (Attorney General) 
to succeed Bro. G. Clulow (Xylographer), as President, Bro. G. C. 
Haité (Art Critic}, in the place of Bro. G. R. Tyler (Stationer), in the 
office of Vice-President, and Bro. C. Holme (Pilgrim) for Secretary, 
in succession to Bro. D. W. Kettle (Cosmographer). By a curious 
coincidence, the members and guests present each numbered 21, 
thus corresponding to the record of original members, which number 
has been chosen by the Sette to agree with the number of volumes of 
the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare of 1821. Bro. Bernard Quaritch 
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(Librarian), on behalf of the Sette, presented a pair of handsome 
candelabra to the retiring President, Bro. George Clulow, dilating 
upon the services he had rendered during his very successful year of 
office, and complimenting him upon the fact that the Sette had 
gained greatly in numbers and prestige from his untiring efforts and 
wise administration of its affairs. The President, in accepting the 
testimonial, thanked the members for their loyalty and O.V. spirit, 
which had enabled him to carry out the duties of his office to their 
satisfaction, and said it had been a memorable and giatifying period 
in his life, of which the handsome mark of the appreciation of the 
Brethren would be a pleasing record, recalling the confidence and 
good-will shown him by the Sette during his Presidency. His Oddship 
then read his valedictory address, and immediately afterwards called 
upon the “ Herald,” pro tem., Bro. Welsh (Chapman) to proclaim 
the new President. This and the succeeding proclamations were 
given with great effect, the quaint language eliciting hearty applause 
from the meeting, each winding up with the loyal formula, ‘‘God 
Save the Queen,” followed by the installation of the before-mentioned 
Brethren to their respective dignities. ‘The new President was deco- 
rated with his badge of office, and the Key of the Archives—a for- 
midable gilded symbol, formally presented to him by the out-going 
President, after which, in accordance with precedent, his Oddship 
Bro. Davies, read his inaugural address, and upon its conclusion Bro. 
Quaritch moved that it be printed with the valedictory address of 
Bro. Clulow. This was seconded by Bro. Brown (Alchymist), Past 
President, and unanimously voted by the Sette. Bro. Thompson, 
Past President (Historiographer), present for the first time since his 
severe illness, proposed “ The Health of the New President” in a 
speech of kindly purport, insisting upon the Odd Volume dogma, 
that each succeeding President must be the best. Complimentary 
toasts followed to the retiring and incoming Vice-Presidents and 
Secretaries; and special interest was evinced with regard to the 
former Vice-President (Bro. George R. Tyler), who has recently been 
elected to the civic dignity of Alderman of Queenhithe ward, who 
was present, and received the congratulations of the Sette. During 
the evening Bro. Bernard Quaritch called attention to the fact 
that among the guests were the twin sons of his Oddship Bro. 
Clulow, who were leaving England in a few days for a residence in 
Ceylon, joining the ranks of those pioneers of enterprise who had 
made England what it was, and he asked all present to join him in 
wishing them ‘“ God speed,” and a prosperous future. This was most 
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heartily responded to, and Bro. Clulow responded for his sons in a 
few words expressive of his feeling for the Sette in their kindly ex- 
pressions to him and his family. Music and singing closed the pro- 
ceedings, in which Bro. Horner (organist) and Mr. F. Davies took 
part, and Bro. Brodie-Innes (Master of the Rolls) contributed a 
quaint legendary recitation with his usual ability. 

Ar the annual meeting of the Warwickshire Naturalists’ and 
Archzologists’ Field Club, the President, Mr. M. H. Bloxham, 
F.S.A., read a paper on “ Bilton Hall and Joseph Addison.’ 
Bilton Hall was purchased in the year 1712 by Addison, who altered 
the external appearance of the mansion purchased by him, by insert- 
ing in the garden front sash windows.in the French style then preva- 
lent, in lieu of the original Jacobean mullioned windows. He built 
the south wing of the house as seen from the garden, and laid out 
the garden. In certain numbers of Zhe Spectator he descants upon 
artistic gardening, evidently alluding, I think, to that at Bilton. He 
furnished the house with that interesting collection of portraits it 
now contains, and his library for a country house was not small, 
considering the age in which he flourished. As far as material has 
come to our knowledge, we may estimate the number of volumes 
from 1,000 to 1,500. He had also at Bilton a collection of medals, 
on which subject he published a treatise. Born in 1672, he was at 
the age of eleven placed at a school at Lichfield, kept by a Mr. 
Shaw. From Lichfield, Addison was removed to the Charter-house, 
and, though I have particulars of his subsequent career, I shall but 
briefly notice, for my material will not serve otherwise, the incidents 
of that period of his life, the last seven years during which he was 
squire of Bilton Hall, and occasionally resided there. Of the 
periods of his residence we known little. The Rev. James Hoare 
Christopher Moor, an assistant-master at Rugby school, had, as he 
himself informed me, the overlooking of certain papers at Bilton 
Hall. Amongst these he found the original drafts of two of his 
papers in Zhe Sfectator, the one on ‘‘ Fame” and the other on 
“ Ambition.” The first appears to be No. 439 of that periodical, 
published July 24, 1712; that on “ Ambition,” No. 570, published 
July 21, 1714, at which periods we may well imagine Addison to 
have been resident at Biltoh Hall. In 1715 he had published the 
first number of Zhe Freeholder, a political periodical in favour of the 
Hanoverian Government, and in opposition to the adherents of the 
Stuarts. In 1716, on the gth of August, he married, at the Church 
of St. Edward, king and martyr, Lomibard-street, London, Charlotte, 
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Countess Dowager of Warwick and Holland. The issue of this 
marriage was one daugher, Miss Charlotte Addison. My father was 
acquainted with her, and a Mrs. Cox, an old lady of Bilton, of the 
labouring class, who died within the last few years at Bilton, aged 
upwards of one hundred years, remembered her. But as to Addison 
himself, in 1717, two years before his death, he was in the Ministry, 
and appointed Secretary of State, being a member of the Cabinet. 
His health, however, began to fail, and he felt compelled to resign 
his office, and it is probable that during these two years he resided 
little, if at all, at Bilton Hall. He became asthmatic, and at 
Holland House, Kensington, he departed this life on the 17th June, 
1719, having just entered his forty-eighth year. 

LANCASHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SociETY.—At the final meeting of 
the winter session (March 31), Mr. G. A. Stocks read a paper on 
“Some Men and Manors of a By-gone Age.” One of the most 
interesting seats described was Thurnham Hall, the seat of the 
Daltons since 1555. The house of Dalton, which owned much 
land in Stodday, Aldcliffe, and Newton, was renowned for its stout 
Catholicity and loyalty in times equally trying to both virtues. It 
has intermarried with such staunch Catholic houses as the Gages, 
and the Carys of Tor. Thomas Dalton in 1643 was commanding a 
troop of his own horse, and died from wounds received at the battle 
of Newbury, and next year, 1644 (Oct. 27), and a worthy successor 
of his, John Dalton (who was a Hoghton by birth), joined the insur- 
gents at Lancaster in 1715. He was unlucky—he was captured, 
tried, and found guilty. His estates were confiscated, and he had 
to redeem them at the high price of £6,000, which impoverished 
him so that he must needs foot it from London and reduce his 
establishment to one servant, while his dame was forced to gather 
her own fire-kindling in the adjacent woods. One of the chief 
objects of interest inside the house is the massive oak staircase of 
early Jacobean work, which is still in excellent condition, and which 
it is interesting to compare with that at Catshaw Farm, near Abbey- 
stead, of about fifty years later workmanship. Both are of beautiful 
execution, and remarkable for the heavy balls and pear - shaped 
knobs carved on or fastened into the nowel shafts at the end of 
each flight. The kitchens on the north wing of the house are also 
interesting, and look as though they might have been part of the 
old mansion. The door by which you enter them from the north- 
west or left hand side of the great entrance hall was evidently an 
outer door. This may be seen by its shape, as well as by the 
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remains of heavy hinge-pins still fast in the jamb. The windows 
and rafters in this part of the house appear to have undergone little 
if any alteration in the last 300 years. We cannot leave Thurnham 
without a word or two about the Priest’s Hole. On the north side 
of the house there is undoubtedly a hiding-place. The question 
arises, Is it a room of 7 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 6 in, or is it a mere cup- 
board lying off this room? Or did the poor hunted men by degrees 
accustom themselves to smaller and smaller rooms, by first taking 
refuge in this outer, moderate-sized chamber, and then, if necessary, 
retreating into the “hole,” for “hole” it is? From the large room 
to the south of the Priest's Hole it is easily noticeable that there is 
this outer chamber on the other side of the partition wall, so that 
priest-hunters must have been very poor sportsmen to have been 
put off the scent by such a slight check. Besides, this chamber had 
once a large window on the west side and a door at the south-east 
corner. These do not appear to have been very substantially blocked 
up, and on the other side of the door referred to the plaster is of 
unmistakeable nineteenth century work. To return to the real hole. 
The outer chamber was once completely panelled, the rectangular 
marks of the wood are still visible on the walls, but on the left hand 
far corner, as you enter from above, lies a veritable hiding-place. 
Ata height of about 2 ft. 6 in. from the very rotten floor you will 
find—if you do not descend involuntarily through several floors 
below—a stone (2 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in.), which even now moves silently 
and precisely upon its hinges. Two hundred years ago I should 
think that a sheet of writing paper would have refused to go through 
the jointing. Where you might expect to find the latch of the little 
stone door, is the remains of some spring-like contrivance for open- 
ing it. Once inside the “hole,” you may lean comfortably back, 
facing the west, and you will find your back snugly embraced by 
what is now the apology for a wooden chair back, and which keeps 
the body at an easy angle in its rather coffin-like surroundings. 
Immediately below this larger chamber is another of the same size, 
which in the 1823 repairs was converted into a kind of wine-bin, and 
again below this is a third dark, damp, gloomy cellar below the 
ground level, from which is an exit to the grounds on the north of 
the house. So that a person who wished to hide could be taken in, 
kept, communicated with, and could even keep a horse, and come 
or go as he liked without being seen or exciting suspicion. On the 
north side of the house there is an interesting inscription on a stone 
tablet built into the wall. It was found in Old Aldcliffe Hall, which 
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had been a residence of some of the branch members of the Dalton 
family. The old Hall was pulled down in 1817. The inscription 
runs :— 
CATHOLIC[AE] 
VIRGINES NOS 
SVMVS: MVTARE 
VEL TEMPORE 
SPERNIMVS 
ANO+DMI 
1674. 

“Catholic maidens are we; we scorn to change even with the 
age.’’ This refers undoubtedly to the seven daughters of Robert 
Dalton and Elyza Hulton, sisters of the Thomas Dalton, whose 
devotion to his royal master was fatal to him, 1644. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—A meeting of this 
association was held on Afri/ 7, in the Professional Hall, George-street. 
The meeting was principally taken up by the reading of a paper on the 
recent discoveries in Liberton House by Mr, Godfrey G. Cunning- 
hame, the tenant. Mr. Cunninghame said Liberton House was the 
ancient mansion-house of the Barony of Over-Liberton, a property 
which had been in the possession of the family of Little for nearly 
three centuries. The date of the foundation of the house was un- 
certain, but the main part of the edifice dated from the end of the 
sixteenth or the beginning of the seventeenth century. The investi- 
gations recently made showed that an ancient fireplace, of good 
character and great size, remained in the drawing-room, and another, 
of ruder construction, in what was at present a laundry, but which 
was probably built as a detached kitchen, after a manner common in 
old Scottish houses of the period. Traces of a good deal of rude 
but effective colour remained in several of the rooms. Both the 
doors and windows seemed to have been constructed with the view 
to defence, during troublous times, when more danger was to be 
apprehended from neighbours than from external foes.—On April g, 
the members visited Niddry and Duntarvie Castles, which, by the 
courtesy of Lord Hopetoun and his tenants—Mr. John Bartholomew 
and Mr. Adam Hardie—were open for inspection. On arrival at 
Niddry, Mr. H. J. Blanc, the leader of the party, noted the castle as 
an erection of the sixteenth century, or late in the fifteenth century. 
Of L form in plan it resembles in many respects Dundas Castle and 
Preston Tower, structures of a much earlier date. The Barony was 
known as West Niddrie, and sometimes called Little Niddry, Nudre, 
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and Niddry Seaton. In 1370 it came into the hands of the Seaton 
family from Adam Forrester. It was in the time of George Lord 
Seaton, who was killed at Flodden, in 1513, that the castle was built. 
The lands and baronies continued in the hands of the Wintoun 
(Lord Seaton) family till the time of Charles I., when they passed 
into the possession of the Hopetoun family, giving the name Baron 
Niddry to General Sir John Hope, afterwards fourth Earl of Hope- 
toun. The castle is recorded to have been burned by the English 
army in 1590, and afforded shelter to Queen Mary on her flight from 
Loch Leven Castle. The building stands prominently on a natural 
mound of rock, and round it are traces of former enclosing walls 
which may have been constructed round pleasure gardens in later 
time. After examining the various details of the building the party 
proceeded to Duntarvie Castle, about two miles distant, which Mr. 
Blanc pointed out was an early example of an advanced form of a 
residential manor. The date of the erection is assumed to be 1589, 
as indicated upon some carved stones discovered in the neighbour- 
hood, and from a record it appears that in 1546 a grant of the lands 
of Duntarvie was made to Patrick Lindsay, sixth Lord of the Byres. 
The ground floor of the castle is entered by a door placed in the 
centre of the chief front, in that respect showing a change from the 
time when doors were placed in the most inaccessible or most 
secluded parts. The chief approach to the first floor is by a narrow 
straight stair in the centre of the building, an arrangement common 
in seventeenth century houses such as Drum, Craigievar, Northfield, 
and others. The elevations are severe, and exhibit strongly the 
Renaissance influence. 

DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY ANTIQUARIAN SocreTy.—At the meet- 
ing of this society on Afri? 1—Dr. Grierson of Thornhill, presiding 
—the secretary (Mr. J. Wilson) read a communication regarding a 
cup-shaped urn recently found at Greystone, in the immediate vicinity 
of Dumfries. It had been found when digging out an old landmark, 
known as ** The Grey Stone,”’ believed to have been one of a Druidi- 
cal circle, and which had been buried for a long time. The cup is 
of red clay, burned, unglazed, 24 inches high, 14 inches in diameter 
at the base, 3 inches at its widest part, and 24 inches at the mouth, 
and is ornamented with three rings and a row of dots. No trace of 
a larger urn was discovered, although this was obviously of the type 
occasionally found accompanying larger cinerary urns belonging to 
the bronze age. Dr. Anderson, Regius Keeper of the National 
Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh, who had been communicated 
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with on the subject, recommended further careful examination of the 
spot, being of opinion that it might possibly be found to have been a 
small cemetery. Mr. Coles, of the hermitage, Tongland, read a 
long and copiously illustrated paper on recent discoveries of cup and 
ring markings on stones in Kirkcudbrightshire. He stated that they 
had in one small district in the parish of Kirkcudbright six out of the 
seven types of these ancient markings described by Sir James Y. 
Simpson (four of them being found on one stone at Dunrod), and 
also several new ones. The only type not found in the district was 
the spiral. On a stone on the farm of High Banks could be traced 
an elaborate design, and composed of central cups and rings of 
cups or cupped circles. The lecturer was not aware that anything 
approaching this, either in elementary form or in symmetry of 
arrangement, had ever before come to light. Oblongs and segments 
of circles were also discovered, and an oblong hollow surmounted by 
a four-square groove ; and a cast was exhibited of an arrangement ot 
cups and lines, being apparently a primitive attempt to represent a 
tree. The recorded localities in the Stewartry in which such markings 
have been found now number nearly thirty. Mr. Coles shortly 
noticed the various theories advanced to account for these archaic 
sculptures, which are assigned to the Stone Age, and inclined to the 
belief that they are of symbolic character. There were exhibited at 
the meeting two antique works of art belonging to Mr. Witham ot 
Kirkconnel, viz. :—A richly illuminated psalter, the work of the 
monks of New Abbey, probably in the fourteenth century ; and a 
very beautiful miniature in oils, set in ivory, of Queen Mary, consort 
of William III., painted in early life, and marked with the monogram, 
“P. O.,”’ believed to be that of Peter Oliver. 


Ry 
Mews and Motes. 


A set of Bewick’s principal books recently fetched £150 at 
Sotheby’s. 
= * 
Tue Hibbert lecturer this year will be Professor Sayce, and 
the subject will be Assyrian and Babylonian religion. 
* * 


A puBLic subscription has been set on foot for the purpose of 
restoring Preston Castle or Tower near Prestonpans. 
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Mr. F. W. Wittmore is writing “A History of Walsall and its 
Neighbourhood.” 
“ve 
THE remains of an ancient Celtic cross have been discovered in 
the Middle Kirk at Perth. 


* * 
* 


Tue Historical Manuscript Commission is calendaring the valuable 
State papers in Lord Salisbury’s possession. 
* * 
x 
An old portrait of Nell Gwynne—possibly a Sir Peter Lely—has 
been discovered at the old Nell Gwynne Tavern, near the Adelphi. 
* * 
Mr. THomas Preston has lately published an account of the 
Georgian Jubilee of 1809. 


* * 
- 


A new and complete edition of the works of Galileo is to be pub- 
lished at the expense of the Italian Government. 
Tue Roman Amphitheatre at Pola, in Austria, has fallen in. 


* + 


Dr. W. P. Jaco has published his “ English-Cornish Dictionary.” 
*x * 


* 
Two Stradivarii violoncelli were sold at Paris some time ago for 
£760 and £480 respectively. 
* * 
A FRESH part of the Roxburghe Ballads, devoted chiefly to “A 


First Group of Early Naval Ballads,” has recently been issued. 
* * 


Mr. CHARLES WILLIAM CAMPBELL, a mezzotint engraver of the 
highest ability, died a few weeks ago. 
* —" 
A DISCUSSION is going on in Zhe Western Antiguary as to the 
origin of the name “St. Ives.”’ 
* * 
* 
Tue twelfth centenary of the death of St. Cuthbert has been cele- 


brated in the Roman Catholic Diocese of Hexham and Newcastle. 
* x 


A “History of the Wilmer Family” has been undertaken by 
Messrs. C. Wilmer Foster and Joseph J. Green. 
*x * 


* 
Dr. VicFrusson’s edition of the ‘‘ Landnama Bok”’ is in course of 
publication by the Clarendon Press. 
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rue first Servian Grammar in English, by Mr. Morfill, will soon 
be published. 
a 
. 
Tue library of the late Col. Shipperdson, consisting chiefly of 
romances of chivalry, was sold on April 28. 
Herr SCHUMACHER reports extensive discoveries of ruined walls, 
&c., on the site of the city of Tiberias in Palestine. 
A CATALOGUE of the Indian coins in the British Museum has been 
compiled by Mr. Percy Gardner. 


Mr. HotmMan Hunt intends to republish his articles on the Pre 


Raphaelite movement. 
* 
Dr. DorpreLtp promises the publication of his investigations in 
the theatre of Dionysus. 


* 
* 


An inscription has been discovered near the Erectheum in Athens, 
in which one of the dramatic victories of A‘schylus is mentioned. 





THE ancient castle of Olivier, at Léognan, once occupied by the 
Black Prince, has been destroyed by fire. 


Mr. (Quvuarrrcu is about to issue a little volume on the national 
ities of the British Isles. 


* 
A REPRODUCTION of the ancient Bishop’s Palace is to be a pro- 
minent feature of the exhibition at Glasgow. 
A “GLOUCESTERSHIRE BIBLIOGRAPHY" is announced in Glouces- 
tershire Notes and Queries as in preparation. 


“ 
“ HERALDIC CHURCH NOTES FROM CORNWALL” has been issued 
recently by Messrs. Mitchell & Hughes, of Wardour-street. 
x 4 
In Zhe Red Dragon for April there is an article on “ Early Welsh 
Medicine,” containing much curious information. 
+? 
ScripNer’s for April has an interesting article on “ American 
Elephant Myths.” 
VOL. XI. ce 
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We have received “ The Transactions ” of the St. Alban’s Archi 
tectural and Archeological Society. 


eo ¢ 


. 


A SPANIARD, Don Carulla, has versified the whole of the Bible. 


* 
* 


We have received from Messrs. Mitchell & Hughes, of Wardour- 
treet, “‘ Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica " for April. 
* . * 
Messrs. Loncmans & Co., have published a catalogue of the 
Chinese and Japanese drawings recently acquired by the British 


Museum. 
x * 


* 

\ work on original charters from the Conquest to the death of 
King John is being prepared by Mr. de Gray Birch and Mr. H. J. 
Fllis 

"e 

THe Deutscher Anzeiger contains a notice by Dr..C. Fromm on a 
hitherto unknown manuscript of the “‘ Imitation of Christ,” which has 
been discovered in the City Library of Cologne. 


S:- a 
* 


We have received Part I. of “ The County Seats of Shropshire,” / 
consisting of descriptive sketches of the chief mansions, their history, 
antiquities, &c. 

aL. e 
* 


‘Upper TEvioTpaté and the Scotts of Buccleuch,” a history of 
the Scotts and of Teviotdale is to be published by Messrs. Kennedy, 
of Hawick. 

S = 
* 

Tue Rev. W. Lucas Collins, the originator and editor of the 

series ‘‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers,” and the author of 


‘‘ Ftoniana,” has died recently. 
* * 


*x 
Mr. Davin Nutt has published a reprint of William Adlington’s 
Marriage of Cupid and Psyche,” by Apuleius. The editor is Mr 
Andrew Lang. : 
— 
THE oldest-known manuscript on alchemy, written in Greek in 
the eleventh century, is about to be printed by M. Berthelot, the 


eminent chemist, and author of the “Origins of Alchemy.” 
x * 
* 


MEXICAN papers report that the sepulchre of a Zapotecan king 
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has been discovered, in which were found images of obsidian, and 
an idol of gold weighing fifty pounds. 
* * 


“A GENTLEMAN, just returned from Italy, where he has discovered 
an Etruscan temple and necropolis, wishes to find co-operation . 
in order to purchase and explore the site."—Datly Paper. 
* * 


* 

“Some Historical Notices of the O’Meaghers of Ikerrin,” lately 
published, is an interesting account of an ancient and distinguished 
Irish family: 

oe 
* 

JoHAN FREDRIK CaJaAn died towards the end of February. He 
was the author of the first history of Finland written in the Finnish 
language. 

— 

THE first two volumes of the ‘‘ Supplemental Nights " to Sir R. F. 
Burton's translation of the “ Arabian Nights” have been issued to 
subscribers. 

Tue late Randolph Caldicott was the son of a Chester accountant, 
and was for some years employed at a bank at Whitchurch, Shrop- 
shire. 


* 


A LARGE canoe, of pre-historic ‘date, was lately dragged from the 
bottom of the Cher, and is now in the Museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries at Bourges. 

* * 

Tue Cambridge University Press has undertaken the publication 
of the proposed English Dialect Dictionary. Professor Skeat, the 
Secretary, has addressed a letter on the subject to Zhe Academy. 

& * 
* 

THE first volume of Professor Morley’s “ English Writers” treats 
of the old Celtic literature. The work is being somewhat severely 
criticised. 

* o 

A NUMBER of sarcophagi have been discovered by Professor 
Porter at Sidon. They are decorated and sculptured with represen- 
tations of warriors and battle scenes. 

* * 


THe Commissioners on Historical Manuscripts are at present 


engaged in examining the large and valuable private collection of 
muniments belonging to the Duke of Portland, at Welbeck Abbey. 
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We have received from Messrs. Davy & Son, of the Dryden Press, 
“ Proposals for a Bibliography of National History,” by Mr. H. R. 
Tedder, F.S.A. 

From The Red Dragon for April we learn that the bard “ Morien” 
has received a letter from Mr. Gladstone, asking for information 
about the old Bardism of the Cymry. 

* * 

“ EXCAVATIONS IN CaRIA” was the subject of a paper read by 
Mr. W. R. Paton, at the meeting of the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies, on April 21. 

Mr. J. S. Sruart GLennik, M.A., read a paper on “The White 
Races the Founders of the Earliest Civilisation,’ at the meeting of 
the Royal Historical Society, on April 21. 

Ar the meeting of the British Archzxological Association, on 
April 20, Dr. Harker read a paper on ‘‘ The Holy Well, Lancaster 
Castle-hill.” 

* 8 

Mr. F. G. Hitton Price, F.S.A., read a paper on “ Cornhill and 
its Vicinity,” at the meeting of the London and Middlesex Archzo- 
logical Society, on April 20. 

* 4 

Amonc the books contained in Mr. Francis Harvey’s new cata- 
logue is Milton’s own copy of “ Paradise Lost” (1669), with his 
autograph signature. 

Miss CATHERINE HEATHORN, known as ‘‘The Maid of Kent,” 
daughter of Mr. Robert Heathorn, formerly a brewer at Maidstone, 
has just entered upon the ro4th year of her age. 

Ps 

Mr. FitzGeRaLp Mo tvoy has been spending the winter in Alviers, 
investigating certain branches of Oriental occultism under the guidance 
of an Arab Mystic. 

“ 

‘*FLora Day” is to be celebrated at Helston this year, on May 
10. It is stated that the “curious customs of the old ‘ Flora Day’ 
are year by year dwindling in interest.” 

* * 
* 


At a sale of coins at Edinburgh on April 7, a ‘* Perseus Tetra- 
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drachm ” fetched £8 15s., a two-third “* Bonnet piece” of James V. 
£19 10s., and a James VI. noble of 1580, £17. 


In the last doletin of the Real Academia de la Historia for January, 
Father F. Fita draws attention to a Roman inscription found at 
Buenafuente in 1882, as a useful link between Latin and Keltiberian. 

xk * 


THE three British cannon sunk off Plozéset, on the Breton cvast, 
in 1797, have been recovered. They belonged to H.M.S. Amazon 
which foundered after an engagement with the French ship Zes 
Droits a’ Homme. 


* * 
" 


Lieut.-CoLoneL JoHN Davis, F.S.A., author of “ Historical 
Records of the znd Royal Surrey Militia,” has in the press a ‘‘ History 
of the Second Queen's Royal Regiment.” 


Tue library of the late Rev. J. Graves, consisting of books and 
manuscripts relating to the antiquities, laws, heraldry, &c., of Ireland, 
has been sold. 

“Some Municipal Records of the City of Carlisle,” a work 
edited by Mr. R. S. Ferguson, M.A., and Mr. W. Nanson, B.A., has 
been published recently. , 


A UNIQUE figure in bronze-gilt has been discovered in the 
Erectheum at Athens. It is worked on both sides, one side clearly 
representing Athene ; the other cannot be identified. 

In the forthcoming American Exhibition will be a house, two and 
a half stories high, and covering a space of 42 ft. by 50 ft., built 
entirely of straw and materials manufactured from straw. 

Pi 

Proressor T. F. Crane, of Cornell, has undertaken to edit for 
the Folk-Lore Society the “ Exempla,” or illustrative stories in the 
sermones vulgares of Jacques de Vitry, Bishop of Acre, and historian 
ot the Crusades. 

* * 

On the 19th of March last, the 6ooth anniversary of the death of 
King Alexander III. of Scotland, a meeting was held at Kinghorn, 
Fifeshire, at which it was resolved to erect a memorial to mark the 
spot where he was killed. 
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Tue secretary of the Maine Genealogical Society, Mr. Charles 
Burleigh, would be much obliged for any information as to the 
families Guild and Guile in England. His address is, Portland, 
Maine, U.S.A. 

cs 

A RoMAN terra-cotta image, about six inches in height, and in a 
good state of preservation, has been unearthed at Canterbury. It is 
declared to be 1,500 years old, and represents the Goddess of Mat- 


rimony. 
x * 


Mr. Rosert Connect will shortly republish under the title of 
‘St. Kilda and the St. Kildians,” some articles which appeared in 
The Glasgow Herald \ast summer. He has succeeded in obtaining 
translations of some Gaelic songs of great antiquity. 

* a, 

In the American “ Book Chat,” a complete list of books and 
magazine articles written in English, French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian, is given month by month, and is, moreover, admirably 
classified. 


a, 
* 


A PREHISTORIC tomb has been found at Volo. Around the 
interior of the tomb runs a seat, on which it is supposed that the 
priests, relatives, and friends of the deceased sat while the corpse 


was being burnt; this taking place within the tomb. 


* 
* 


‘THREE out of four pages of “ Sylvanus Urban’s " Table Talk, in 
The Gentleman's Magazine for Apmi, are devoted to the old contro- 
versy as to whether Sir William D’Avenant was or was not the son 
of Shakespeare. 


* * 
* 


Ar the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, on 
April 11, a paper was read by Mr. Gilbert Gondie, the Treasurer, on 
“The Danish Claims on Orkney and Shetland.”’ Sir Noel Paton 
read his ‘‘Notes on the Clach-na-Bratach; or, ‘Stone of the 


Standard.’ ” 
“ 


Tue following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character 
appear in the magazines and reviews for April :—Contemporary 
Review, “The Imaginative Ast of the Renaissance,” ‘ Captain 
Conder and Modern Critics ;” ational Review, “‘ Madame de Main. 
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tenon,” “ The History of an Old English Family ;" Journal of the 
KNoyal Asiatic Society, ‘* Description of the Sanctuary at Jerusalem in 
1470;" Journal of Education, “Tennyson and the ‘ Edda;’ ' 
Century Magazine, *‘ Canterbury Cathedral ;” Nineteenth Century, 
‘““A Warning to the S. P. R.;” Ji/ustrations, *‘ Ludlow and its 


” 


Castle ;” Zhe Scottish Review, “ The Apocryphal Character of the 
Moabite Stone,” ‘‘ The Subjects of the Byzantine Empire,” ‘‘ Thomas 
of Ercildoune,” “ Recent Archzology in Euboia ;” Scribner's, “ The 
Bayeux Tapestry ;” Murray's, ** On Gables ;” Westminster Review, 
‘* Physic in the Far East ;” Anglish Historical Review, ** Visigothic 
Spain ;” /febraica, “Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar,” “ Jewish 
Grammarians of the Middle Ages ;” Quarterly Review, “ The Non- 
Jurors ;" London Quarterly Review, ** St. Francis of Assisi,” ‘The 
Norman Leaven.” 
ty 


Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quare, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


Ali communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


“SHIK-SHAK DAY.” 

Sir,—Is the twenty-ninth of May known as “ Shik-Shak Day” 
anywhere but in Oxford? Can any of your readers throw any light 
on the derivation or meaning of ‘‘shik-shak ?” 

HENRY T. WHARTON. 
FOLK-LORE OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
(See p. 159, an/e.) 

Sir,—Your March number contains an article on the Folk-Lore 
of British birds, in which the writer, Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco 
says, “we have some doubts as to whether the singing-bird mentioned 
in the Chippeway story (p.13) was really a robin, as we have always 
understood that the American bird which bears that name can hardly 
utter a note.” 

This will be a matter of astonishment to all American readers, for 
the vesper hymn of our common robin is the most charming bird-music 
imaginable. I have knowna robin alight on my chimney, in the heart 
of the city, and delight the whole family for a long time, about sun- 
set, by his song. Indeed, the singing of the robin is what would 
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come first in the mind of almost any rural or suburban American of 
any age, bird-song being mentioned. Every man who has ever 
driven along our roads in the early twilight, every boy just a little 
belated with his cows, has paused to listen to him in the spring. He 
does not often sing during the day, nor, I think, after the breeding 
season is over, and his brief notes (about six of them, radically 
different, the “ flute-like " note, the ‘‘ Indian cry,” and others to which 
the poets have given no names) might well make anyone doubt his 
power of sustained musical effort and success. 

The “ wood robin ” too, or “ marsh robin,” a wilder thrush than the 
other, sings finely and clearly; but he does not love the homes of 
men like his commoner relative, and his song does not go home to 
them either. 

I note, by the way, that one of the Barbadoes songs lately reported 
by the same lady, in Fo/k-Lore Record, is evidently a corruption of 
an imitation negro piece that I often used to hear sung to an accom- 
paniment on the piano, during the civil war. I can recall only a 
few fragments :— 


** De massa run, ha ha! 
De darkey stay, ho ho! 
I ’spec’s it’s now dat de kingdom’s comin’ 
An’ de year o’ jubilo. 


** Old enough an’ big enough an’ ought to know’d better 
Dar to go an’ runned away. 


** Shut de oberseer in de smoke-house cellar, 
Wid de key frowed down de well.” 


W. H. Bapscock 


CONSCIENCE MONEY. 
(See p. 186, ante.) 


Sir,—The following is an earlier instance of the paying of “ con- 
science money ” than the one given at the above reference. Latimer, 
in his last sermon preached before King Edward VI., says :—“ At 
my first preaching of restitution, one good man ‘ook remorse of con- 
science, and acknowledged himself to me, that he had deceived the 
king ; and willing he was to make restitution: and so, the first Lent, 
came to my hands twenty pounds, to be restored to the king’s use. 
I was promised twenty pounds more the same Lent, but it could not 
be made, so that it came not. Well, the next Lent, came three 
hundred and twenty pounds more.” (Sermons by Hugh Lattimer, p. 
202, Parker Society edition, 1844.) 

Caraiff. F. C. Brrkpeck Terry. 
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Sir Sages of Somerset. 


ADELARD OF BATH, 1130; MAURICE SOMERSET, 1193; 
ROBERT AND ROGER Bacon, 1214; ALEXANDER OF ESSEBIE 
(or ASHBY), 1220; ADAM DE MARISCO, 1257. 


GOODLY band they were in those days 
hailing from Somerset. The summer-land 
then put forth rich flowers of rhetoric, 
and ripe fruits of learning and science, 
‘ too rich and ripe to be allowed to remain 
to adorn their own county; and so, of 
these great men, one alone, and he the 
least known, stayed to work in his own 
land: this was Maurice Somerset. But we will take them 
in order. 

It is strange that of the two most noted in their day, 
Adelard of Bath and Roger Bacon, Fuller omits any mention 
in his *f Book of Worthies.” 

Adelard of Bath lived not long after the first Crusade ; 
those Quixotic, and yet not fruitless, expeditions, which, 
though they missed the object they had at heart, yet brought 
back new impulses to thought and learning. Some of this 
knowledge, which at that time was rife in the East, but 
strange in our barbarous Western land, seems to have been 
amongst the Jews, who established schools at which even 
Christians (who had a craving for knowledge beyond the 
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narrow routine of ecclesiastical teaching) studied ; and it is 
likely enough that from one of them Adelard learned that the 
knowledge and science unknown to Northern Europe were to 
be gathered in Egypt and Arabia, and in the Mahommedan 
schools of Bagdad and Cordova. At any rate, whatever 
may have given the first impulse, Adelard went on his 
travels ; and gathering learning wherever he went, he stored 
it up in the cells (of his mind, till he could use it for the 
advantage of the busy hive of Oxford scholars. 

He seems principally to have affected the study of mathe- 
matics; he translated Euclid’s Elements from Arabic into 
Latin, before any Greek copies had been discovered. He also 
translated and wrote several other treatises on mathe- 
matical and medical subjects, which remain in manuscript in 
the libraries of Corpus Christi and Trinity Colleges, Oxford. 
In fact, he appears to have introduced the study of mathe- 
matics into the University. The philosophers of the next 
century owed their greatness in a considerable degree to the 
impulse given by Adelard’s travels in search of knowledge 
and thought. 

Next in order of time comes Maurice Somerset—or, as one 
would suppose, Maurice of Somerset. ‘‘ Born,” says Fuller, 
“in Somersetshire, a Cistercian in Ford Abbey, and bred in 
Oxford, was Abbot of Wells.” 

This peculiar designation of Somerset, the county, instead 
of the parish, in which he was born, may be accounted for 
thus: Ford Abbey (the name of which still remains attached 
to what is left of the old building; converted now, with 
modern additions, into a fine country seat) stands so exactly at 
the junction of the three counties of Somerset, Devon, and 
Dorset, that it is claimed by each in turn ; any brother of the 
monastery who was attached to his own county might well, 
therefore, choose to be known by it, as else it might be a 
matter of doubt to which he belonged. How Maurice 
Somerset could be Abbot of Wells, when there was no monas- 
tery there, requires explanation.. Wells had a college for 
canons; he may possibly have been head of it. He flourished 
about 1193. 
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Next to him we must place Robert Bacon, a brother, or, 
as some think, an uncle of Roger Bacon. He flourished at 
the same time, and wasa noted preacher, and was appointed 
to preach before Henry III. He, too, was a Franciscan 
Friar. But his relative, Roger Bacon, was one of those who, 
if none other of note had lived in his time, was enough of 
himself to make the century famous. He studied science 
deeply, and seems to have adopted the friar’s dress as a cloak 
to shield him in his prosecution of what was then generally 
considered the black art. His investigations and discoveries 
were constantly hindered both by persecution and want of 
means; at last, he secured a patron in the reigning Pontiff, 
Clement IV., and it is to this patron’s verbal encouragement 
we owe his “Opus Majus.” ‘“ But,” says Green, in his 
“History of the English People,” “ it’ was its own great 
reward; not even a word of acknowledgment seems to have 
reached him. Some say he gained but a prison.” “‘ Unheard, 
unforgotten, buried,” the old man died as he had lived; and 
it has been reserved for later years to roll away the obscurity 
that had gathered round his memory, and to place first in the 
great roll of modern science the name of Roger Bacon.’’* 

One of Bacon’s uncanny works was supposed to be his 
magic glass, evidently a distorted report of the telescope, 
which it seems certain that he discovered. 

Two Oxford scholars, both sons of Suffolk squires, request 
Bacon to allow them to see, in his magic glass, how their 
fathers, who are friends, fare. They are seated, and in the 
glass, which is supposed to fill the back of the stage, appear 
the fathers of the two young men, but alas! they are 
quarrelling violently, a fight ensues, and they kill each 
other; whereupon the scholars, to avenge their parents, 
attack each other, and die also. 





* It is worthy of remark that Hugh of Wells (not ‘S.” Hugh of 
Avalon), who had been promoted from being Archdeacon of Wells to the 
Bishopric of Lincoln, was Robert Grostéte’s first patron, who, in his turn, 
was the friend and in some sort the patron of the two Somersetshire men, 
Roger Bacon and Adam de Marisco. We are told that Robert Grostéte’s 
profound learning won the admiration of Roger Bacon, and that it was 
by Grostéte’s counsel that he assumed the Franciscan habit. 
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After this tragedy, Bacon, much shocked, destroys his 
magic glass, and forswears necromancy for evermore. 

This play only represents the strange ideas held in the 
middle ages of one whose learning and science was too great 
for the ignorance of the times to understand, and who ap- 
pears to have anticipated the discoveries of modern times 
with so strange a prevision, and so to have accumulated 
experiment upon experiment that it was but the gross 
stupidity of the times that prevented Roger Bacon from 
anticipating the fame of Francis Bacon or of Isaac Newton. 
But one thing seems certain, Francis Bacon borrowed, unac- 
knowledged, much of his philosophy which has made him 
so famous from his earlier namesake, the philosopher of 
Somerset.* 

Fuller mentions so highly Alexander of Essebie, and so 
unhesitatingly places him amongst the worthies of Somerset, 
that we cannot omit him here. He says of him :— 

*“* Alexander of Essebie, the prince of English poets in his 
age, put our English Festivals into verse, and wrote the 
History of the Bible, with the lives of some Saints, in an 
heroic poem. He became Prior of Essebay Abbey, and 
flourished under Henry III., 1220.” 

Essebie or Ashby is in Northamptonshire; it seems 
probable therefore that he was of obscure birth in Somerset, 
and only became known after he had become settled in 
Northamptonshire. 

Last, but not least of all, let us mention reverently Adam 
de Marisco, the friend of the two greatest men of his age, 
Bacon and Grostéte. Adam de Marisco, or Adam Marsh, was 
born, says Fuller, probably at Brent Marsh. He was D.D. 
of Oxford. Robert Grostéte and he jointly compared the 
Scriptures ; being afterwards a Franciscan Friar at Worces- 
ter, he furnished the library there with excellent manuscripts. 
He flourished about 1257. Hugo de Belsham, his corrival, 
is said to have got the Bishopric of Ely from him. 


* It wasa pitiful thing for two sugh great men as Francis Bacon 1 and 
Milton to have allowed themselves to be detected in such literary thefts. 
Milton, who was a great Anglo-Saxon scholar, owed as much to Ce-dman, 
the poet of Whitby, as Lord Bacon did to Roger. 
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He was buried in Lincoln Cathedral, close by the side of 
his friend and fellow student, Hugh Grostéte. He lies be- 
tween him and the wall. They were lovely in their lives, and 
in their death they were not divided. 

Dr. Stubbs calls the reign of Henry III. the golden age of 
English Churchmanship ; is it not also the golden age of 
medieval philosophy? and was not its birthplace in 


Somerset ? 


Che Hood Queen Bertha. 
By J. A. SPARVEL-BAYLY. 

“Ah ! who reads the tale of days gone by 

But loves to turn . . . yet turns with half a sigh 

Back to the good old times—the golden age, 

When first thy name sheds brightness o’er the page ; 

Times full of teaching for those yet to run, 

When Bertha on her palfrey rode and spun.” 

HE tenth century has ever, and most justly, been 
deemed the darkest epoch of European history. 

Empires, laws, religion itself, were alike dissolving. The 
nobles were rebels to their kings, and feudal lords, protected 
by their strong castles and towers perched on mountain 
heights, dared to shut their massive gates in the very faces 
of their liege lords. Superstition had reached its climax, 
and learning was all but at anend. The belief in the fast- 
approaching dissolution of the world was so general and so 
deeply rooted in the minds of all classes, that even many of 
the legal documents of this period commenced with the 
words, ‘‘ Now that the end of the world is drawing near.” 
Profiting by the anarchy and utter confusion consequent 
upon so deplorable a condition of affairs, innumerable hordes 
of fierce Asiatics threw themselves year by year now upon 
one, now upon another of the unhappy countries of Germany, 
Southern France, Italy, and Helvetia. They came and 
destroyed as 2 whirlwind, leaving nothing but smoking 
ruins, ravaged lands, and a murdered peasantry. Reckless 
themselves of life and danger, the snow-clad Alps had no 
terrors for them; they took almost undisputed possession of 
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the highest mountain passes, pillaging pilgrims as well as 
the merchants. In very wantonness cruelly murdering those 
who were unable to give heavy ransom for their lives; and 
having destroyed all that they were unable to carry off, they 
marched away in triumph, leaving the few survivors of a 
once peaceful and happy village at liberty to emerge from 
the friendly woods and caverns which had sheltered them, 
and to begin anew the cultivation of their fields, all ignorant 
though they were whether the harvest would be gathered by 
themselves, or by some band of barbarians like those but 
just departed. At such a time was born Bertha of Suabia, 
la royale filandiére, the good Queen Bertha, destined to be one 
of those ministering angels, the protector and consoler of the 
weak, the suffering, the woe-worn. Unfortunately, neither 
the period of the birth nor death of Queen Bertha has been 
preserved to us, they, with many other important particulars 
of her life, having probably been destroyed in the fire 
which consumed the Cathedral of Lausanne in 1216. It is, 
however, tolerably clear that she was born in either the year 
903 or 904, and, as she completed the rebuilding of the con- 
vent of Payerne in 963, and subsequently signed some docu- 
ments bestowing lands for the support of religious edifices, 
it is more than probable that she attained qtite the usual 
limit allotted to humanity. Early in the year 922 she became 
the wife of Rudolph the Second, King of the Trans Jurasse, 
or Little Burgundy, who, within twelve months of their 
marriage, urged on by ambition, became involved in a war, 
from which, even if successful, he could gain but little. 
Rudolph, too young to perceive that there would be greater 
honour and more advantage to himself in dictating laws to 
the rulers of Italy as their arbitrator, than in usurping their 
thrones, followed the ordinary custom of mankind. His 
wife Bertha was thoroughly averse to the undertaking, but 
her caution and growing fears. was, in the mind of her 
husband, probably ascribed to feminine weakness, and so her 
twice royal lord, after evincing his respect for her judgment 
and general capability by appeinting her sole Regent during 
his absence, assembled his soldiery at Geneva, and in the 
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spring of the year 923 started upon his ill-omened expedi- 
tion. It was now that Queen Bertha began to evince the 
extraordinary powers of an understanding singularly strong, 
and a nature as generous and gentle as her mind was com- 
prehensive. Left to her own guidance, she appears to have 
grasped at a glance the magnitude and importance of her 
position, and she thenceforth became the nursing-mother of 
the people she was appointed to guide and rule. The 
Canton de Vaud was almost the first object of her affectionate 
attention, and the Castle of Chavorny her favourite residence. 
Every morning, we are told, she sat for hours to recei.e 
petitions, or petitioners, for none were excluded from admis- 
sion whose position or appearance could in the smallest 
degree entitle them to appear in the royal presence, and yet 
these little levees are stated to have been conducted with 
some amount of pomp and circumstance ; for Queen Bertha 
well knew and appreciated the mighty effect of outward and 
visible signs of royalty and power upon a turbulent and rude 
generation. After the levee terminated, she usually went 
forth, attended by her ministers and nobles, to inspect, 
suggest, and direct plans for the improvement of the country 
in an architectural point of view, or for the amelioration of 
her people in a moral one. As all Bertha’s journeys were 
of necessity performed on horseback, her attention was 
directed in an especial manner to the condition of the roads 
which intersected the country; to the improvement of the 
existing ones, and the formation of new where necessary, her 
untiring energy at once directed itself, and among the most 
important works of this nature effected under the supervision 
of the good Queen may be mentioned the re-opening of the 
celebrated pass known as “ Pierre Pertius,” near the source 
of the Birs, or Byrse, a singular and most picturesque arch- 
way not far from Javannes, formed in the solid rock, which, 
during the long ages that had rolled by since its formation by 
those great road-makers of olden time, the Romans, had 
become blocked up, and had thus closed one of the grandest 
and most romantic passages in Switzerland. At this period 
of the world’s history, monasteries were almost the only 
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means of softening the rude manners and cultivating the 
wild tastes of a half-civilised people, and from the very 
commencement of her reign to the close of her ever active 
life, Bertha showed herself a friend to such institutions. 
Many of Bertha’s charters, still existent, attest her desire 
that the convents should be beneficial to the nation, and that 
their inmates should live useful lives. ‘‘ They must every 
day exercise works of mercy, with all honest intention towards 
the poor, strangers, travellers, and the sick.” Such were 
some of the numerous instructions laid down for the guidance 
of those placed in charge of these buildings. No mere half- 
hearted or lukewarm services were to be rendered, but a 
hearty and thorough acting up to the highest principles of 
Christianity, and an utter abnegation of self was expected 
and exacted by the Queen. Bertha, like her great ancestor 
Charlemagne, had a taste for agriculture, and introduced 
several kinds of fruits, trees, and vegetables sent to her by 
Rudolph from the sunny gardens of Italy. Ever indefatigable 
and careful for the welfare and security of her country, she 
rode about in all directions, that she might herself select the 
hills and rocks best calculated for the erection of castles and 
towers for the protection of herself and people from the on- 
slaughts of the Hungarians and Saracens. On along line 
from the Alps to the Jura may yet be seen the ruins of many 
solid little fortifications still known as the towers of Bertha 
or Bertholo, built at regular distances, so that one could see 
and understand the signals of another. There is one at 
Neuchatel, and others exist inthe Canton de Vaud at Gourze, 
Moudon, and Moliére. They were evidently all originally 
constructed for the purposes of defence only, for they none of 
them have any exit for attack, and the doors are quite ten 
feet from the ground, so that admission could only have been 
obtained by means of ladders. The old “ tower of Queen 
Bertha,” which has stood for nearly athousand years at 
Moudon, the Roman Minodunum or Minnidunum, is now in 
so unsafe a condition that the architect to the Cantonal 
Board of Works who has recently examined it, has reported 
that it must be at once restored or lowered by several feet, 
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the yet mighty building threatening to fall and being a source 
of danger to the neighbouring houses. In one of these 
strongholds Bertha was herself compelled to seek security 
when attacked in 927 by a merciless horde of Hungarians, 
who, advancing by the way of the Lake of Brienne, after 
destroying the fine large convent of St. Gall, carried fire and 
desolation through the province of Argovia. 

Meanwhile the fortunes of her husband, the King Rudolph, 
grew worse and worse; defeat followed upon defeat, until 
matters became so desperate that he was forced to abandon 
all hopes of conquering Italy, and was eventually compelled 
to fly to his long-suffering but faithful wife in Helvetia. Her 
influence was fortunately still strong enough to redeem him, 
and when, in 936, he died in the town of Orbe, it could justly 
be said that if at the commencement of his reign he showed 
himself proud, ambitious, and weak, he at its close, thanks 
to the example set by his wife, was affable, benevolent, and 
just. 

So important did the distaff appear in the early days of 
civilisation, that Charlemagne had its use taught to his 
daughters, ‘‘ that idleness might not corrupt their morals.” 
And, thanks to her knowledge of its use, Irene, wife of Leo 
the Fifth, earned her bread during her banishment in Lesbos. 
Thus we see there isa good and ancient warrant for the 
custom still adopted by the German royal family of training 
their children to some useful vocation. 

“Instructed by the antiquary times, 

He must, he is, he cannot but be wise.” 
The use of the loom and distaff must have been of paramount 
necessity in the time of Queen Bertha, and she, knowing full 
well that an example is an efficient assistance in the guidance 
of others, was in the habit of spinning as she rode upon her 
little palfrey about the country, and as she appears to have 
half lived in the open air, this was clearly about the only 
work she could undertake to provide occupation for her 
fingers. Although the delicacy of the present day places 
Bertha upon a side-s* >, it is certain that it took the form 
of a chair with a fu...ool attached; a seal suspended to 
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several of her charters still extant shows her thus seated, a 
distaff in her hand and a page leading her horse, while under 
her effigy is the inscription, ‘“‘ Bertha humilis Regina.” As 
we know that it was her custom to spend hours on horseback 
while inspecting the growth of her gigantic architectural 
undertakings, it was no vain display made merely to attract 
public attention and popularity, but the outcome of a really 
industrious disposition, and we are not surprised when we 
are told that during her excursions she spun great quantities 
of the finest thread, afterwards woven for the use of the royal 
household— 
“Just as we spin, of old, ’tis said, 
Queen Bertha used to twine the thread.” 

After the death of Rudolph, she was again appointed to the 
regency of the kingdom, but she was bereaved indeed, for in 
addition to the loss of her husband, she was deprived of the 
society of her children ; her son Conrad remaining for nearly 
fifteen years a hostage in name, but a prisoner in fact, to the 
Emperor of Germany, while her only daughter, the Princess 
Adelaide, was for political reasons married on attaining her 
sixteenth year. Left thus alone and unbefriended, we are 
not surprised to find the Queen again marrying, accepting 
this time the hand of her former husband's adversary, Hugh, 
king of Italy. 

More than nine hundred years have rolled by, time and 
revolutions have swept away most of the monasteries founded 
by the Queen; but she lives on. The memory of the good 
Queen Bertha will never die, for she worked, fulfilling her 
mission to her country with a faithful regard to the prompt- 
ings of a true heart. In 1818, a new black marble 
slab was placed upon the stone sarcophagus supposed to con- 
tain the relics of the beloved Queen, and on it was engraved 
in Latin the following inscription :— 

“To Bertha, 
Of holy and blessed memory, 
The most admirable wife of Rudolph II., 
King of Little Burgundy., 
Her name is a blessing 


And her distaff an example : 
She founded churches and fortified castles ; 
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She opened roads, 
She cultivated barren wastes : 
She nourished the needy, 
And was the mother and delight 
Of the Trans Jurasse, our native land. 
After ten centuries 
The sepulchre in which, as we are told, 
She was interred 
Having been found in the year of grace 
MDCCCXVIIL., 
The sons, grateful for her benefits 
To their fathers, 
Have religiously restored it— 
The Senate ond the people of the Vaud.” 


ER 


Che Ordinary from fir. Chomas Fenpns’ BWooke 
of Armes. 


Edited by James GREENSTREET, Hon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Society. 
PART XV1. 
(Continued from Vol. XJ. p. 91.) 
Hions rampant—(contivued). 


913. Vert, a lion ramp. within a | Mons' Thomas Gray, de 
bordure indented Arg. f [blank]. 53 
g14. Vert, a lion ramp. Arg., 
crowned Gu. 
eae a Kon samp. Sag, } Raph Menvyle. 100 
916. Vert, a lion ramp. Or. Mouns' Wakelyne Darderne. 35 
ee a lion ramp. tail “es- } yrong: John Greneforde. 162 
g18. Vert, a lion ramp. Or de- 
bruised by a baston Gu. 
? ; 
. gta on s lion mamp. Or ' Mouns' Richard de Jeu. 36 
pty eal Sa. betw. three | Mons: John de la Hese. 


ome ng iat ita } Mons’ John de la Hese. 438 


io a | Mons: Esmond Talbott. 170 
923. Arg., a chevron Gu. betw. | _ 
three lions ramp. Sa. f Mons' Ric 


wtih Sart OF PA | Niches Bouse 


} Mons" John Beeston. 99 


} Mons’ Raphe de Beaupree. 37 


125 


hard Bourne. 124 
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925. Arg.,a 
lions ramp. Sa. 
ade cua ie chevron betw. three \ Mons' Piers de Thoresby. 

927. Az., three lions ramp. Or. Mons" Rogier ffenes. 

928. Barruly Arg. and Az., over Mns' Rapheo Stodebint. 
all three lions ramp. Gu. I 


929. Barruly Arg. and Az., over ( - 
all three lions ramp. Gu. f Thomas Woldeburgh. 
930. Barruly Arg. and Az., over \ 3 , 
all three lions ramp. Gu. Mons’ John Woodburne. 
931. Barruly Arg. and Az., over | ‘ , 
all three lions ramp. Purpure. { Ranfe Stodubynt. 
932. Gu., three lions ramp. Arg. Grimbald Pancefot. 
933. Gu, three lions ramp. Arg. Mons" Hugh le Vache. 
934. Gu., two (of three) lions 
ramp. Arg. and a canton Sa. frettée >» Mons' John Bicklonde. 
Or. 
935. Gu., two (of three) lions 
ramp. Arg. and a canton Sa. flory 
Or. 


936. Gu., three lions ramp. Or. Mons' Reynald fytz Piers. 
937- Gu., three lions ramp. Or, 


and a label of as many pendants Mons Buntewyn de Code- 


\ 
Arg. \ ruge. 


chevron betw. three ! Hugh de Thoresby. 


John de Buklonde. 


938. Per pale Arg. and Gu., 4 , 
three lions hy io Mons Geffraye de Rous. 

939- Sa., three lions ramp. Arg. Mons‘ William Inglisshe. 

940. Sa., on a chevron Or betw. 
three lions ramp. Arg. a mullet of - Thomas Hatfield. 
the field. 

941. Erm., ona chief Az. three 
lions ramp. Or. 

942. Erm., on a chief Az. three 
lions ramp. Or. 

943. Arg., a bend betw. two 
cotises and six lions ramp. Sa. 


\ 

f 

d b 

944. Arg., a ben etw. ea 


Mons’ Henrye fitz Avcher. 
Mons" Aucheir fitz Henry. 
Mons’ John Sywardbye. 


John Sywardby. 


Mons’ John Layburn, de 
Kent, 


cotises and six lions ramp. Sa. 
945. Az., six lions ramp. Arg. 


946. Az., six lions ramp. Arg., 
and over all a canton Erm. 

947- Az., five (of six) lions ramp. 
Arg. and a canton Erm. 


Mons" Thomas Layburne. 


Mons’ Roger de Schrire- 
lande. 
Mons' William Longespee, 


948. Az., six lions ramp. Or. Conte de Salisbury. 
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949. Az., six lions ramp. within Layburne, du Conte de 
a bordure indented Or. Salesbury. 120 
950. Az., a bend Arg. betw. two | Mons’ Vmfray de Boune, 
cotises and six lions ramp. Or. { Counte de Hereford. 112 
sjamee i six lions ramp. Arg., | Mons‘ W autierde Hestarton. 70 
Mons' John de Laybourne, 
\ du North. 113 
953- Or, six lions ramp. Sa. Thomas Malure. 114 
954. Sa., six lions ramp. Arg. Mons‘ William de Oclinge. 71 
955- Sa., six lions ramp. Arg. Mons’ Laurence Sauage. 118 
956. Sa., six lions ramp. Or. Mons' John de Seint Martin. 121 


952. Or, six lions ramp. Sa. 


Zions rampant with two tails. 
957- Arg., a lion ramp. tail | Mons" Gwilliam de Haver- 
forked Gu. f  inge. 48 
958. Arg., a lion ramp. tail | . 
forked and knotted Gu. { Le Duc de Limburgh. 8 
959- Arg., a lion ramp. tail } Mons‘ Thomas Crecy ; modo 
forked Sa. Clifton, de Hodsocke. 47 
oO: g60. Az.,alion ramp. tail forked } Mons John Stepelton. 50 
961. Gu., a lion ramp. tail io? Monfort, Conte de 
forked Arg. Leicestre. 17 
962. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gu., a | 
lion ramp. tail forked Arg.; 2 and 
3, Az., a cross flory Or. { 
963. Gu., a lion ramp. tail 
forked and knotted Arg. f Le Roy de Boeme. 5 
* = 1 # lon ramp. tail \ Mons’ John Burghesshe. 49 
965. Gu., a chief Az. and over , 
all a lion ramp. tail forked Or. Mors Roberte Hastanck. 65 
Poe Or, a lion ramp. tail forked ' Mons' John Chandos. 128 


967. Or, a lion ramp. tail forked } 
Sa 


- Mons’ Waltier Payne. 988 


Mons’ Gerarde Stantlowe. 51 


968. Or, a lion ramp. tail forked 
Sa 


' Le Sire de Welles. 27 


969. Sa.,a lion ramp. tail forked | Mons’ Robart de Wasteneys. 66 


8: ; . 
- Sa.,a lion ramp. tail forked Mons’ Thomas Kyngeston. 129 
971. Arg., a fess betw. three | > 
lions ramp. tails forked Sa. f Mons‘ John Hamerton. 132 


<_< - three lions ramp. tails Monst John Wardwike. 163 
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Zions tampant gardant. 


Z* Az., a lion ramp. gardant | Robert de Dalton. 


oucilene a Pay See see. ! Mons Henry de Holand. 201 


> 975- Gu., a lion ramp. gardant } Mons’ John de la Mare. 211 
Tg 


P 976. Sa., a lion ramp. gardant t Mons" John Brokas 
r. 


214 


200 


Lions saliant. 
977- Az., crusilly fitchée and a 


lion saliant Or. } Mons’ Thomas Brewse. 93 


DF A ~_ ey Oe 8 ST Richard Lovell. 92 
979. Sa., a lion saliant Arg. Mons' John Sturmye. 91 


Zions’ Heads. 


80. Arg., a chevron betw. three . . 
sane bani erased Gu. } Mons' John de Roucliffe. 677 


981. Arg., a chevron Sa. mes ’ 
three lions’ heads erased Gu. Mons' Thomas Routhe. 743 
Hosenges. 
g82. Arg., three lozenges Sa. Rogeir Pikard. 1072 


983. Gu., three lozenges Arg. Mons' Thomas Cogan. 1073 


984. Gu., a fess betw. three | : 
lozenges Arg. Mons' John de Cleseby. 436 


985. Gu., a fess betw. three | Mons' Robert Cleseby. 1060 
lozenges Arg. ; 


Sy ay on a chief Gu. three } Mons’ Rauf Gerberge, 846 


Lo3engy. 
987. Lozengy Arg. and Gu. Mons'‘William fitzWilliam 1065 
988. Lozengy Arg. and Sa. Nicolas de Crofte. 1075 
S' Petre Lee, de Com. 
989. Lozengy Arg. and Sa. { Saidieaten 1076 
990. Lozengy Az. and Or. John de Riuers. 106 
Mons* John de Wokyn- 
991. Lozengy Erm. and Gu. \ don ; Rokel. 2067 
992. Lozengy Gu. and Vair, a } 
omni. Aunsel de Gyse. 634 
993- Lozengy Or and Az. Mons‘ Rauf Gorges. 1068 
994- Lozengy Or and Gu. Mons’ Thomas Bekeringe. 1066 
995- Lozengy Or and Gu. John de Ryuer. 1070 


996. Lozengy Or and Gu., a Mons* Geffrey Neuille, de 
canton Erm. Sheresheton. 1064 
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997. Lozengy Or and Sa. Mons‘ William Blunde. 1078 
998. Lozengy Sa. and Or. John Creketofte. 1079 
999. Lozengy Vair and Gu. Le Counte de Kent. 631 
Lucies. 
1000. Az., crusilly and three . 
sicher tami Or. y ” \ Mons‘ Aymerye de Lucye 1239 


1237 


} Mons’ Geffraye Lucy. 1238 
( Zo be continued.) 


Ky 
Che Popular Drama of the |Past. 


By I. S. A. HERFOoRD. 
PART I.—THE ATELLANES. 


ia _ Gu., three sins hauriant t Mons' Antoyn Lucy. 
1002. Gu., crusilly and three 
lucies hauriant.... 


GREAT trouble had come upon Rome. She had 

only a few years before been ravaged by fire and 

sword at the hands of the Gauls, she had been re- 
built, and the gaps left in her population had been partially 
filled by the incorporation of the Veientes, the Capenates, 
and the Falisci, and now, in the 390th year after her foun- 
dation, a pestilence broke out which carried away great 
numbers of the citizens. 

Of these the most conspicuous was Camillus, the Great 
Camillus, the Second Founder of Rome as he was wont to 
be called, of whom Livy writes: ‘‘ He was a man truly emi- 
nent in every change of fortune. The first in peaceful times 
as in war before he was driven into exile; more illustrious 
even in exile, whether we consider the whole State entreat- 
ing him to return, or the great good fortune he had when 
restored to his country of replacing her in a position of 
honour and strength.” 

Fhe plague went on, the gods had turned their faces from 
the city; and the Senate in order to propitiate them, and 
also to provide amusement for the downcast multitude, insti- 
tuted scenic games. 
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The Etruscans had long been famous for their /uds scenict. 
An Asiatic tribe which had penetrated into Europe by the 
defiles of the Caucasus, they had been a long time established 
in Italy, and, caring only for the extent of territory which was 
necessary for their commerce, had successfully cultivated the 
arts and pleasures of peace; therefore the Roman authori- 
ties who had been in the habit of sending the youth of their 
chief families into Etruria to learn the inaugural rites, and 
to be initiated in sacred things (for in Rome education was 
limited to the preparation for a martial career), turned natu- 
rally to that State for what they wanted. 

The Ludi Etrusci consisted of dances to the sound of the 
tibia (a rude sort of clarinet), without speech or dramatic 
action. They were performed by mercenaries, ‘‘ Histriones,”’ 
called especially so by the Tuscans. The Roman youth, 
however, not content with mere dancing, added improvisa- 
tion and gesticulation, with a pre-arranged plan. This 
was the beginning, according to the classic authors, 
of the popular comedy in Italy, and the present writer is 
indebted largely for the interpretation of them to Professor 
Vincenzo de Amicis in his ‘‘ Commedia Popolare Latina.” 

In Magna Grecia the first Latin songs were in the nature 
of dialogues, and were those in which the soldiers employed 
satire at the triumphs of their generals. In the days of the 
Empire it was common for an actor to follow the funeral of 
an illustrious person, imitating the appearance, the habits, 
and even the language of the deceased. On festive occa- 
sions those who took part in the dialogues and trials of wit, 
in order not to be recognised, dressed themselves strangely, 
and coloured their faces with either a red pigment (an oxide 
of lead), or soot, or even with more objectionable colouring 
matter. These disagreeable makeshifts were soon superseded 
by the use of the mask with which the actors, covering their 
faces, could without fear of detection venture upon satiric 
sallies, mimicking the ridiculous personage to be laughed at, 
or reproducing in a burlesque way some event in which the 
people took an interest. From this to the representation of 
an imaginary action, upon a plan which had been agreed 
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upon beforehand and then left to the actors to carry out, the 
transition was easy. 

Four more or less dramatic amusements were known to 
the Romans: the Fescennines, the Satura, the Atellanes, 
and the Mimes. The first took their name from Fescennia, 
a city of Etruria; they might be called dialogues in verse, 
rather than dramatic pieces—often so pungent, so irritating, 
and so gross, that on their introduction into Rome the law 
had to put a bridle on their use, and to menace with the 
stick (some say with the pain of death) those who in this 
way injured the reputation and disturbed the tranquillity of 
the citizens. 

The Sature were different. Although exhibited without any 
scenery, at the cross roads, or in the market square, they had 
a distinctly dramatic form. Composed sometimes of songs, 
or the recital of some droll story, interspersed with dancing 
to the sound of the flute, they formed the chief diversions of 
the village youth of Latium. Later they became very similar 
to our farces. 

It was not long after that plague which had deprived his 
country of Camillus, that the young Roman patricians, not 
content with the Ludi Scenici, added to them what they had 
learnt of the Fescennines, and then gave themselves to the 
development of Sature. 

Hitherto the character of the scenic entertainments had 
been indigenous to Italy; but now a foreign element was to 
be introduced, for a Greek slave named Andronicus, taken 
at the capture of Tarentum (A.u.c. 482) by the Consul 
Livius Salinator and brought to Rome, seized the materials 
ready to his hand, and gave the public a tale, or subject with 
action and characters, as they were accustomed to have 
them in Greece. The Romans, finding that this form of 
theatre was of too serious a nature for them, and did not 
admit of allusion to passing events, relinquished it to actors 
by profession, and returned to the custom of improvising. 

From this time the national Roman comedy has a cha- 
racter of its own, and the Sature resume their primitive 
status, under the name of Exaudia, as travesties and amusing 

VOL. XI. EE 
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representations which are to follow the rehearsal of dramas 
of a more serious nature. It was the same with the Greeks, 
who employed their satiric pieces so that a laugh might drive 
from the mind any sadness which had been evoked on the 
stage. In a letterto his friend Papyrius Paetus, Cicero speaks 
of the “modern practice of introducing the buffoon humour of 
the mimes at the end of the graver dramatic pieces instead 
of the Atellan burlesques as formerly.” 

From the return to the Sature by the Romans dates the 
separation of what may be called the Commedia dell’ Arte, 
the Commedia all’ improvviso, from the Commedia scritta, 
which was introduced to the Romans by Livius Andronicus 
(known henceforward as the Father of Latin comedy) and 
established by the rude and witty Plautus and the courtly 
Terence. 

When the Ludi Scenici were transformed to the Greek type, 
the Romans introduced the Atellanes from an Oscan city in 
the Campagna, the site and ruins of which are still tc be found 
in the neighbourhood of Aversa. The Romans must have had 
an origin nearly related to the Oscans who were some of the 
oldest inhabitants of Italy, for the idiom of the latter, even 
then out of general use and only revived in the Ludi of Atelia, 
was known to the Romans sufficiently to make them under- 
stand and enjoy these short farces; for, under a rude and 
often ridiculous exterior, which they took care to reproduce 
in order to evoke amusement, they detected in these Oscan 
peasants a warm and simple nature, qualities hardly savour- 
ing oftown growth. Thus wild flowers, left to the gifts that 
nature may alone bestow on them, often have a fragrance 
which cultivation cannot impart. 

What characterises the Atellanes, and distinguishes them 
from all other representations, are certain local fixed types 
that are reproduced in all their comedies, under the same 
names, with the same garb, and retaining the same disposi- 
tion; thus the necessity of the same mask as the special 
property of the character represented, so that the actors 
were called personati. The masks of the literary tragedies 
and comedies, which were adopted much later, were regarded 
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as merely accessory. They were modelled on the Roman 
face and had some pretension to elegance, especially those 
for the women’s parts; while the masks of the Atellanes 
were misshapen and whimsical, being intended to excite 
laughter orfear. Those betokening certain personages ina 
piece could not be changed without changing the character 
of the part which had been taken. 

Although there were some secondary characters, the best 
known of which is Manducus, the ordinary types or masks of 
the Atellanes were four: Maccus, Buccus, Pappus, and 
Dossenus. 

Maccus had a mask displaying a low forehead, a sign of 
stupidity, with an enormous aquiline nose, a mark of greedi- 
ness, according to the Greeks. He was represented witha 
hump behind him, and his stomach sticking out in front. 
He was always dressed in white and therefore he was called 
the mimus albus. 

Although a sensual, greedy, and credulous fellow, insolent 
and aggressive, making his tongue as feared as his descen- 
dant later did his baton, Maccus was yet a favourite with the 
masses; for, besides his comical appearance, he often belied 
his mask by coming out with quick and humorous remarks. 

Buccus had more pretension than Maccus. A flatterer, 
laying himself out to serve his patron in any way, he was a 
boaster and a coward. His great pleasure was eating. His 
name with Plautus is used to signify stupid; De Amicis 
says that perhaps it has its origin from the puffing out of the 
cheeks in the sense of appearing bigger than natural. 

Pappus, or (as he was called in Oscan) Casnar, is the old 
uxorious miser, always looking after the wife and the money 
people have robbed him of; a dolt who thinks himself wise, 
and is befooled by everyone. Dossenus one gathers from 
Pomponius and from Seneca to have been a gruff old man, 
prone to say stupid things with great pretension to wisdom. 

Around these four principal personages in the Atellanes the 
action centred, the dialogues from the earliest times being im- 
provised ; the general action being at first arranged, and the 
rest being left to the skill of the actors. The design was 
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very uncouth, and the dialogue was often interlarded with 
ditties which were well known to the populace. Suetonius 
gives an instance of this in his Life of Galba. Many details 
of the cruelty and avarice of this emperor had arrived before 
him at Rome, so that when the actors of an Atellane began 
the well-known ditty, ‘‘ Venit ille simus e villa,” the audience 
took it up and sang the rest loudly, accompanying with 
gestures which pointed at Galba as Simus, as if they would 
say, ‘the man with the broken nose,” the character that 
Simus takes in the later popular comedy. 

Satirical and personal allusions and, later, those of a 
political nature were common. Neroand Tiberius were both 
satirised in the Atellanes, according to Suetonius. But this 
practice was like playing with edged tools ; for, according to 
the same writer, Caligula, offended at some allusion ina 
performance, had the unfortunate actor seized and roasted in 
the amphitheatre. 

Recited at first in Oscan, the Atellanes, when the Roman 
patricians adopted this kind of drama, and took to giving 
similar compositions at their festivals, assumed a Latin 
dress. Their actors were always held in great consideration. 
They were not, like the ordinary comedians, deprived of their 
civil rights, nor of the privilege of entry to the military 
service. Then, when the histriones, through ignorance or 
stupidity, spoiled a drama, they were obliged to take off the 
mask and endure the taunts and insults of the audience, 
while the actors of the Atellanes were allowed to retain their 
masks whatever befell the piece. Livy (vii. 2) remarks on 
the acting of the time: “‘the Roman youth never allowed 
the Atellanz to be polluted by the acting of histrions.” 

In the time of Sylla the Atellanes acquired a more artistic 
and literary form, Pomponius and Novius each composing 
dramas for them. With the Atellan farces everything in 
town or country passed under review; foibles were ridiculed, 
and vices were satirised freely. Country customs, the 
exaggerated ways of people living in small towns, festive 
occasions, politics, the various professions and oceupations, 
were all subjects which the people understood and delighted 
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in having brought before them. Amorous intrigues often 
had a place in them, and the women’s parts were taken by 
men. 

“‘ Marriage,” ‘“‘The Feast of March,” ‘‘ Maccus the 
Candidate,” ‘‘ M. the Soothsayer,” the Soldier, the Bird- 
seer, or the Exile; ‘‘ Maccus Virgo,” “Sponsa Pappi,” &c. 
Physicians, publicans, fishermen, bakers pass across the stage 
and are caricatured. The “criers” and the “ fullers” of 
cloth (as the tailors have been with us) are always ridiculed. 
The chequered life of the cultivator of the soil is a fertile 
theme, bringing up the vine-dresser, the fig-gatherer, and 
the herdsman. Then foreigners are taken off—‘‘ The Trans- 
alpine Gauls,” ‘‘ The Etruscan Woman,” ‘‘ The Cretan.” 
The servant, whether the “ artful’? or the stupid, is there. 
Mythology does not escape, for “‘ The Voyage to the Under- 
world” is there, and ‘‘ The Avernian Lake” is represented also. 
The subjects mentioned, taken from a long list of Atellane 
dramas, will give some idea of what were represented under 
various aspects and conditions. 

Certain subjects were treated by both Pomponius and 
Novius, for in the dramas of each one finds the same titles 
—‘‘Fulliones,” ‘‘ Pappus preteritis,” ‘‘P. dotata,” &c. 
—showing that not only the same characters, but the same 
arguments were fixed and treated in the same manner as 
one sees in the ‘‘ Commedia dell’ Arte”’ of a later date. 

But, in despite of the two author-actors who had devoted 
themselves to the Atellanes, these latter were never raised 
to the position of works of art. They gradually returned to 
their former rudeness, and became confounded with the 
Mimes, while improvisation was restored in their recitation. 

Maccus, Buccus, Pappus, and Dossenus still were favourites. 
They might change their names and minor characteristics 
later, but the types were too closely identified with the 
Italian race to be abandoned, and they have remained in 
vogue to our own day. 

“That these masks,” says Mommsen, in his History of 
Rome, “‘ figured in the first popular comedies of the Latins, 
one cannot quite prove, but we see masks on the face being 
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used in Latium on the popular stage from the earliest dates, 
while the Greek theatre in Rome only adopted them a 
century after its institution. If the Atellan masks are of 
pure Italic origin—and we cannot imagine possible the 
production and execution of improvised comedy without the 
mask, so as to assign to each actor his proper position in 
the comedy—it is permissible to throw the typical masks 
back to the first days of the Roman theatre, or rather to 
consider them the first elements of it.” 
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how to Crace a Pedigree. 
PART 1/.—A RECORD HUNT. 
(Continued from pf. 238.) 
By ‘‘ RouGe Rose.” 

N my last article I gave the readers of WALForRD's 

ANTIQUARIAN some hints as to the best and easiest 

method of procuring general information relative to 
any particular family. The present paper will show how a 
spectal knowledge of one’s immediate ancestors can be most 
readily obtained. 

It must be remembered, however, that, because a person 
happens to bear the name of a certain house, it does not 
follow that he is either allied to it or descended from it. 
Thousands of people in this country and in America possess 
the same patronymic without the slightest pretension to 
kindred, and thousands of others claim kindred with some 
‘‘gentle”’ house, simply because they happen to have 
inherited a seal of arms similar to those borne by them, or 
because some heraldic engraver has decorated their note- 
paper and envelopes with the said arms, as pertaining to 
their name and county. A correspondent once sent me a seal, 
which, he said, had descended to him through three generations, 
and that he, therefore, supposed that the arms on it belonged to 
his mother’s family. I at once recognised the charges as 
those of a noble house long extinct in the male ling, and it 
was soon discovered that, instead of being related to this 
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house, his maternal relative had lived in it as a domestic 
servant, and had actually attended the last member of the 
family just previously to his death, some ninety years 
ago, and hence the possession of the seal, the arms on 
which, when my friend wrote to me, he proposed to quarter 
with his paternal coat, as those to which he was justly entitled, in 
right of his mother’s co-heirshtp. 

Tradition goes for something occasionally, however. 

In a certain family it had been invariably handed down 
from one to the other of its members that they were nearly 
related to a very great man whose name has endured for 
more than two hundred and fifty years. It was possible to 
ascertain the descent to a certain “ John,”’ whose father was 
known to be called ‘‘ William.” It was uncertain, however, 
whether this was the same “ William” whose name occurred 
in the Heralds’ visitation, until it transpired that the father 
of William, of the visitation, had an elder brother (issue not 
mentioned there) who left an only daughter, as proved by his 
will, and this daughter’s son actually married a daughter of the 
great man referred to. This, with other confirmatory evi- 
dence, formed the missing link necessary to carry back the 
pedigree to the thirteenth century. 

In order to ascertain immediate ancestors, it will be neces- 
sary to trace backwards. The “ hunter” should begin by 
placing upon a sheet of paper the names of his whole family, 
with the dates of their births, marriages, and deaths. Above 
them those of his father and uncles, with names of, and 
particulars as to, their respective wives and children; he 
will include the issue of females according to the extent to 
which he wishes to prolong the pedigree. In all cases, I 
would again impress upon him the necessity of placing all 
members of the same generation upon the same line, that is 
to say, father, uncles, aunts, according to seniority, in one 
line. Below them his own name and those of his brothers 
and sisters, and those of his first cousins, all on a similar line. 
Underneath these his own children and his nephews and 
nieces, arranged in like manner. It would be inconvenient, 
as well as unnecessary, to explain here the various marks 
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used by genealogists to indicate marriage and issue; these 
will be much better and more quickly understood by asking 
the librarian of almost any public institution to produce a 
good specimen of a chart pedigree, and carefully studying 
it, or by investing in the purchase of an odd number of some 
genealogical publication. Remember, too, that conciseness is 
very essential, although all necessary information should be 
given. Thus: John, b.(orn) Oct. 5, 1840; Mat. Ex. Coll. 
Oxon, Feb. 1858; B.A. 1861; Rector of —— 1865; ob. 
1879 (Jan. 3); Will pd. Salisbury, Feb. 21, id. The date 
and place of marriage should also be given, if possible, and 
also the maiden name of the wife, e.g. :— 
John = Ann, dau. and coh. of Wm. 
(as above) Mohun, of Dunster, co. 
Somerset. B. 1846; md. 
1866 (Jan. 3). 

All the members of a family are, of course, connected by 
lines with their parents, and with one another. It is very 
important to give the names of the parishes and the exact 
dates of births, marriages, and burials, whenever possible, 
also the name of the place in which wills have been proved. 
The most ordinary means of ascertaining descent is by 
reference to wills and parochial registers. 

Very great assistance may also be derived from notes in 
family Bibles, from marriage settlements, old leases, or simi- 
lar documents. It is frequently a good plan to write, at 
* this stage of the inquiry, to relatives, and thus to collect as 
much information as possible, which it will be easy to 
arrange subsequently. When I was very young, long before 
I had developed any taste for genealogy, I used to beguile 
the time, frequently, I fear, during the progress of my 
father’s sermons, by making various family memoranda in 
my prayer-books, thus: ‘* Papa’s great-aunt Maria died last 
Monday at half-past three. Aug. 6, 1848.” A few years 
ago I collected and copied all such entries, and they have 
since been of much service to me. 

But few families are utterly destitute of somewhat similar 
records. Many have a very valuable series of them in the 
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possession of one or other of their members. My friend of 
the seal mentioned at the commencement of this article, had 
no notion when he first wrote to me that his great-grand- 
mother had been a domestic servant; but a very little inquiry 
amongst relations sufficed to elicit the fact. The most im- 
portant of the will offices is at Somerset House, in the Strand ; 
here transcripts of the wills of all persons who have resided 
in and around London are to be seen and consulted. The 
wills, too, of many persons who died in the country, if they 
left money in the Funds, or any considerable amount of pro- 
perty, were most generally proved in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury, the wills of which Court are also preserved 
here. In ordinary cases the applicant must first procure a 
shilling stamp and present it to an official, and declare the 
name of the person whose will he wishes to search for; this 
will entitle him to consult the calendars or indexes of wills, 
during office hours, upon the day on which he pays the fee, 
and also to see one will. He will not, however, be permitted 
to make any extracts save the date of the will and date of 
probate, the names of the testator and executors, and the 
amount under which it was sworn. 

Upon written application to the President of the Court of 
Probate, however, any respectable person who has merely 
a literary or personal object in view will be permitted to 
examine the copies of any wills over a century old, upon 
certain conditions, during a specified period, generally six 
months, and also to inspect the calendars free of expense, and 
to make any requisite extracts. A large number of persons 
daily avail themselves of this privilege ; a room in the base- 
ment of the building, and a courteous staff of officials have 
been detailed for their accommodation. 

Each archbishop has a separate Court. The wills proved 
in the province of York, include the dioceses of York, 
Durham, Carlisle, Chester, and Sodor and Man, the remain- 
ing bishoprics are subject to Canterbury. The original wills 
in the P.C.C. (which are all at Somerset House) commence 
late in the fifteenth century, about 1484. Those of earlier 
date are said to have been destroyed by Wat Tyler and his 
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rebels. The transcripts commence with 1383; the original 
series of wills is perfect from December, 1660, to the present 
time. These and similar documents are frequently the only 
records by which families of the middle-class can ascertain 
their descents prior to the dissolution of monasteries and the 
consequent introduction of parochial registries in 27 Henry 
VIII., 1536; but in some dioceses, such as Exeter, these 
did not commence until two years later than the latter 
date. The “‘ Inquisitiones post Mortem,” as they were called, 
and of which I shall speak by and by, were only taken on 
the tenants in chief or on those believed to be such. 

The genealogical importance of wills cannot be over-esti- 
mated, since those of men of property frequently make 
mention of several descents, and where estates are entailed 
there is necessary reference to collaterals who would other- 
wise remain unknown. 

Then, again, the constant allusions to estates and the 
description of them, besides the directions of testators as to 
the wardships of children often afford very valuable indications 
to other sources of information. 

In the will office at York, the date of the earliest will is 
1590, whilst the transcripts commence in 138g. 

The wills in the district Court at Chester, which extends 
over the whole counties of Chester and Lancaster, with parts 
of York, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Flint, contain a 
very large mass of genealogical information. The earliest 
index there commences in 1553. The diocese not having 
been formed until the reign of Henry VIII., documents of an 
earlier date than this must be looked for at York or Lichfield. 

Lincoln extends over seven counties, viz., Lincoln, 
Leicester, Bedford, Huntingdon, Buckingham, and parts of 
Hereford and Derbyshire. The earliest will in this office is 
1515; and from 1560 to the present time the series is, I 
believe, well-nigh complete. 

Lichfield and Coventry extends over the counties of Stafford 
and Derbyshire, and parts of Shropshire and Warwickshire. 

Exeter, over Devon and Cornwall, although, as is, well 
known, the latter county has of late years been separated from 
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Exeter by the creation of the See of Truro. Many Cornish 
wills are to be found at Exeter, but the bulk of them are at 
Bodmin. The calendars of the former Court commence 
late in the sixteenth century, but there are some old books 
containing transcripts of a somewhat earlier date. In one 
of the Courts at Exeter, the Archdeaconry of Totnes, all the 
wills before the year 1600 have been lost, but the calendars 
commence earlier. 

There are also district Courts similar to those I have 
noticed attached to all the other dioceses ; they are usually in 
the cathedral towns ; those, however, belonging to the diocese 
of Bath and Wells are to be found at Taunton, and all the 
ancient wills belonging to Salisbury have now been removed 
to Somerset House. The judge will, subject to the existence 
of the necessary accommodation, and to the regulations in 
force, grant permits to literary inquirers to examine wills in 
these district Courts, and to inspect the calendars free of 
expense: the permission, however, only extends to the 
registered coptes of wills, and a fee of one shilling per bundle 
is required for producing an original document. In many 
cases, as at Exeter, most of the wills are contained in bundles, 
and this makes a search in the district offices more costly than 
it would be in London, as the reduced fee cannot be remitted 
without an order from the Lords of the Treasury, which is 
only granted in very special instances; and rightly, as the 
staff of the provincial Courts, as a rule, would be insufficient 
to cope with a large rush of genealogical inquirers without 
detriment to the public business. 

In nearly all cases where but ordinary properties were 
concerned, people of the middle, and even of the higher ranks 
of society, had their wills proved in their own diocese, and 
usually in their own archdeaconry. So that if a family is 
known, for instance, to have resided in Berkshire, the 
majority of their testamentary documents will most probably 
be found at Salisbury, and in the Court of the Archdeacon of 
Berks. I adduce this for the sake of example. It must be 
borne in mind, however, as I have previously remarked, that 
very recently all the Salisbury wills prior to the year 1800 
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were removed to London, and may be now seen at Somerset 
House. 

Besides the Archdeaconry and Episcopal Courts in the 
several dioceses (in the latter the wills of clergymen were 
usually proved) there are many “ Peculiar ” Courts, as they 
are termed, of which I must speak in a future paper ; suffice 
it that the will of many a man has been found concealed in 
one of these after the search had been nearly given up as 
fruitless. In conclusion, I will now only refer to the difficulty 
the amateur may at first experience in reading these ancient 
documents, but he must not be discouraged, for a little appli- 
cation will soon surmount this obstacle. He will ultimately 
discover that in many instances the writing, after he has 
become accustomed to it, is really easier to decipher 
than many modern letters ; and as a rule, the earlier it is the 
plainer it is to read: until the reign of Elizabeth, each 
reign had a very uniform character. 

The subsequent partial abandonment of this set mode has 
assisted to make the handwriting of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries appear somewhat formidable to the 
uninitiated pedigree-hunter, but with a little assistance from 
custodians, invariably readily afforded, he will soon perceive 
that one document is wonderfully like another, and that it is 
really only patience that is requisite to enable him to master 
the contents. 

(To be continued.) 


& 
Relics of Astrologic Joioms. 


HERE are many words and phrases in use at the 

present day which owe their origin to astrological 
doctrines, and can only be rightly understood by a careful 
study of the old-world science, or pseudo-science. 

The word astrology itself is an example of the arbitrary 
manner in which scientific terms are often employed. Being 
derived from aster and logos, its true meaning is “‘ the science 
of the stars.” Geology is understood to be the science of the 
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earth’s crust. The term astronomy, from aster and nomos, 
is but a subsidiary portion of the more comprehensive celestial 
science. 

The ancient and medizval astrologers taught that when 
one of the major planets ascended at the birth of a child, its 
peculiar properties were impressed on the nature of the child 
then born. Accordingly, certain descriptive words came 
into popular use. An open, generous, and good-natured 
person was spoken of as jovial; a bold, energetic, war-like, 
and quarrelsome person was described as martial ; a variable, 
active, and excitable person as mercurial; and a quiet, 
laborious, serious, patient, and avaricious person, as saturnine. 

The varieties of facial expression, in like manner, were 
ascribed to the influences of the several planets. The 
smiling, dimpled face of the person ‘‘ merry even to a fault,” 
was of the Venus type; the austere, Puritanical countenance 
was spoken of as saturnine ; the sharp-featured, intelligent, 
and bright face, ever-changing in its expression, was described 
as mercurial; the ferocious, bold countenance as martial ; and 
the rosy, happy face as jovial. 

Shakespeare alludes to this belief. In “As You Like It,” 
Rosalind says to Jaques: ‘ Be out of love with your nativity, 
and almost chide God for making that countenance you are” 
(iv. I. 35). 

Bacon said that ‘‘ Astrological knowledge gives us some 
apt distinctions of men’s dispositions, according to the pre- 
dominance of the planets ” (lib. vii. cap. 3). 

Mercury, when afflicted, was the planet-deity of thieves, 
as shown in “‘ A Winter’s Tale ” :— 

‘* My traffic is sheets; when the kite builds, look to lesser 
linen. My father named me Autolycus; who being, as I 
am, littered under Mercury, was likewise a snapper-up of 
unconsidered trifles ” (iv. 3. 23). 

When, in addition to Mercury, the moon was also afflicted 
at birth, the child would be liable to mental aberration, hence 
the term /unatic (moonstruck). 

The well-known Donhomie of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
is ascribed by astrologers to the fact that he was born as the 
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planet Jupiter ascended in the sign Sagittarius.* His father, 
the late Prince Consort, was born when Mercury was rising 
in the sign Virgo, and to this astrologers attribute the great 
talents, eloquence, and unwearied industry of the lamented 
Prince. 

The destiny of a man was also held to be greatly influenced 
by his nativity. The Destinies (the Parce) held distaffs, 
spinning the thread of humanlife. In the fourth verse of the 
1gth Psalm, we read, ‘‘ Their line has gone out through all 
the earth;"’ this is in evident allusion to the rule of the 
planets. The enraged Margaret, in a bitter spirit of absolute 
fatalism, says to Gloucester— 

“ Thou that wast sealed in thy nativity 

The slave of nature and the son of hell!” 
Press writers frequently write of the victim of a catastrophe 
as an tl-fated person. Richard III. says of the murdered 
princes— 

‘At their births good stars were opposite.” 
The word disaster (literally the stroke or blow of an evil star) 
was originally used to express the result— 

“When the planets in evil mixture to disorder wander.” 
A fortunate person was said to be born under a lucky star, 
and an unfortunate person under an unlucky star. Shake- 
speare makes Othello address the dead Desdemona as— 
“O 7//-starred wench.” 

Thg very word /uck is derived-from the aspect of the planet, 
and is of the highest antiquity. 

The most prominent decoration in ancient orders of merit 
was a star, the evident outcome of the prevalent belief that 
distinguished persons were born under the influence of a 
lucky star. Her Gracious Majesty created a new order of 
merit, the Sfur of India, a most appropriate symbol, seeing 
that among the two hundred millions of her subjects in India 
the one faith common to those who differ widely in their 
religious beliefs is that of astrology, or the influence of the 
planets and stars. 

Vide “ Science of the Stars,” by A. J. Pearce, pp. 117, 119. 


Vide “ The Text-Book of Astrology,” by the same author, pp. 60, 87. 
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The days of the week and the months of the year were 
dedicated to the planets, as a study of the books already 
referred to will prove. 

Medicine was for many ages closely allied to astrology, 
and necessarily so, seeing that it was invented in order to 
overcome the supposed evil influences of the malignant 
planets. Plants and minerals under the rule of the planet 
Mars were employed to counteract the effects of a saturnine 
affliction; and so of the other planets. Accordingly, numerous 
astrologic terms are to this day to be found in medical books. 
Physicians, when about to write their prescriptions, first 
make a cabalistic symbol, popularly supposed to mean 
“‘recipe,”” but which is really the astrologic symbol of the 
planet Jupiter, the healer, thus 4. 

The crisis in disease is, as every student of Galen will 
attest, the outcome of astrologic doctrine, it being attributed 
by Galen to the formation by the moon of the angle of go®, or 
the opposition, with her own place at the moment of decum- 
biture ; the crisis being favourable if the moon then formed 
good aspects with the benefic planets, and unfavourable if 
she formed evil aspects with the malefics. 

Critical, or climacterical, years in a man’s life owe their 
origin to the belief in lunar combined with the planetary 
influence, corresponding as they do to those years after birth 
when the moon arrives at the square (go°) or trine (120°) 
with her own place at birth. They are the 7th, gth, r4th, 
18th, 21st, 27th, 28th, 35th, 36th, 42nd, 45th, 4gth, 54th, 
56th, 63rd, and 7oth. The 49th and 63rd were held to be the 
most important. 

The epidemic disease [nfluenza is so called because it is 
believed to be disseminated through the atmosphere from 
some influence beyond the earth, it not being a contagious 
disease. 

The signs of the Zodiac are responsible for many popular 
expressions ; for example, the exclamation ‘‘O Gemini ”’— 
which is the ruling sign of London and the West of England 
—or, as Winifred Jenkins had it, ‘* O Jiminy.” 

People of leonine countenance were supposed to be born 
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with the sign Leo ascending. Those with fish-like eyes, o1 
drooping eyelids, were held to be under the dominion of the 
sign Pisces, the fishes. Those with broad foreheads, wide 
between the eyes, with thick lips, and having a thick neck, 
and the body muscular, were under the sign Taurus, the 
bull. The goat-like chin, with thick lower lip, was due to 
the ascendancy of Capricornus, the he-goat. 

The Bible is replete with astrologic terms. The relation 
ship of the twelve tribes of Israel with the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac was demonstrated by General Vallancey. For 
example, Joseph, of whom it is said, ‘‘ His bow remained in 
strength,” was under the sign Sagittarius, the archer, usually 
represented even in the Asiatic Zodiacs with his bow bent 


’ 


and the arrow drawn up to the head, the bow in full strength. 
Joseph's cup, which was found in Benjamin's sack, was a 
divining cup, having on its outer side the signs of the Zodiac 
inscribed. Joseph said: ‘* Wot ye not that such a man as I 
can certainly divine ?"’ The teraphim were images formed 
under certain signs of the zodiac for divination; hence, 
Rachel stole those of her father so that Laban might not, by 
consulting them, divine which direction Jacob took in his 
flight with her. The sign Sagittarius (the day house of 
Jupiter) was so highly honoured by the ancients that, as it 
rules the thighs, they placed their hands under the thigh of 
the person with whom they took an oath (Genesis xxiv. and 
XXXii. 25). 

The number (twelve) of the signs of the Zodiac and that 
(seven) of the planets recur very frequently in both the Old 
and New Testament. ; 

Christ, whose birth was announced by a star, said of Him- 
self, “ I am the bright and morning star.” 

In this paper we have but touched the fringe of this deep 
subject, which will well repay the study of it by antiquarians. 

AUDE SAPERE. 
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@ Leaf from an Mid Account WBook.* 


{£ s.d. 
Dec. 26, 1783 Paid for a foxt ... oe me 
Feb. 27, 1784 Paid for two foxes e — ene 
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1786 » Mr. Osborne, Bell founder, 
as by Bill .. Ig 17 10 
i Paid for 2lettersfrom Downham o 1 11 
~ », for bringing the Bell from 
Downham _... a a 


* The parish of Moulton is in the Elloe division of the county of 
Lincoln. It lies between the towns of Spalding and Holbeach, five 
miles from the former and three from the latter. The parish church, 
dedicated to All Saints, one of the finest in South Lincolnshire, was 
built by the Abbey of Spalding, and contains some very fine specimens 
of the transitional period of architecture. The tower and spire are 
almost unsurpassed for their proportions and beauty. Like most country 
parishes, the parochial books have not been cared for, with the exception 
of the registry of baptisms, marriages, and burials. The extracts given 
are taken from the churchwardens’ accounts, and throw some light on 
the latter part of the last century and on the early part of this, and the 
curious uses the church rates were put to.—W. E. FosTer, F.S.A. 

+ For killing a fox. 

~ Church tower was accidentally set on fire, by the sexton leaving a 
charcoal fire to warm the clock. The fire injured the bells. 

£ A town, five miles distant from Moulton. 

For whipping dogs out of church. 
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May 14, 1787 


Oct. 13, 1788 
May 20, 1789 
May 5, 179! 
1793 
Oct. 7, 1795 
July 25, 1797 
Apl. 15, 1800 
2 a. en 
” 
Nov. 1802 


June 10, 1805 


” 
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Paid Mr. Baldware 2 
Musick reeds” , 
Paid Wm. Roughton for mending 
the Bassoon ... _ 

Mr. Baldware, for a 
bone and reeds* al 
Paid for the Childrens dinner at 

Spaldingt 
Paid Mr. Holdrick, as by Bill, 
for a new surplice 

Paid for making .. , 

Paid for a form of prayer for : 
fast : ‘ 

Mr. Dawson for the c carriage 
with the Basoon to London 
and Back oa ie 
Paid for 10 Childrens dinners 
Expended when the Spalding 

band came 


years 


Trom- 


” 


” 


of News 


Paid Ringers on acct. 
of peace nal 
» at the Singing feast on 
acct. of the veiaine band 
coming 


Paid on acct. for sparrows and 
eggs, at sundry times 

Paid for destroys Sparrows and 
eggs &c. a 

Paid Mr. Caborn, as bill, for a 
new Bell and repairing the 
old ones, on acct. ’ 

Expended when the new Bell 
was put up 

Paid Ringers 
give day 


ringt thanks- 


* For the band that led the choir. 
+ It was the custom to give a dinner to the candidates at ¢onfirmation, 
which led to great abuse, several being confirmed more than once, for 
the sake of the dinner. 
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June 10, 1805 


Apl. 11, 1807 


June 2, 1809 
Ct. @ w 


Sep. 2g, 1810 
May 29, 1813 


1823 


182g 
1830 
1531 


1832 


J 


May 12, 1837 


Moulton Chapel, a district 


church. 
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Paid Ringers ringé a dumb- 
peal when Lord Nelson was 
buried = ska ens 

Paid Benj® Skeath toling the 
nowis ee ee eas 

» Mr. Turnbull, fortheWeston 
singers at the Chappel * 
Paid for a New dog Whip 
», at the jubilee feast of our 
present Majesty 

Received by old clock face 

Paid Mr. Jennings, as by Bill, 
for an Iron Chest for the 
Church wea set 

» Ab. Cowley (singing feast) 
,, Parker, Henry (Singing 
Master) : de 1a 

Paid Thomazin, for attending 
Public Houses sas 

Paid Broderick, for repairing 
Clock... r os ‘in 

» Travel for repairing town 
pump... ies we aa 
» Thomazin, for attending 
Public Houses on Sunday,‘ 

Ordered that £2 be paid to the 
Sexton for his activity in 
protecting the Church Yard, 
as in the case of an exhuma- 
tion} in 1835, which sum 
was sanctioned by a former 
vestry. 


+ Thomazin was allowed tos. for many years 
t A body was unlawfully exhumed in the night, by a medical student, 
for the purposes of anatomy. 
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church, four miles from the parish 
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1840 Paid Ab. Cowley for Ale for 
Ringers on the Queen’s 


marriage... an — @ § 2 
1843 Paid Ringers for ringing on the 
bishop’s visit “ » £8 © 
iY 


Che Romance of a Gibdet. 


St A2HWwoop Heath, 2} miles east of Birmingham, 
was formerly the chief place of execution near that 
town. As such it witnessed many a terrible sight; none 
more terrible, perhaps, than that of eight men hanging at 
once (none of them for murder, several for petty offences), on 
April 19, 1802, in the presence of 100,000 persons. But it 
has its romance, unchronicled, and forgotten of most. 

On Wednesday, November 22,1780, two soldiers belong- 
ing to recruiting partiesin Birmingham procured a brace of 
pistols, and set out to rob on the Coleshill road. They were 
Corporal Thomas Pitmore, a Cheshire rake, who had enlisted 
after spending a fortune of £700, and John Hamond, drum- 
mer, a born American. Between seven and eight o'clock at 
night they made an attempt on two horsemen, the foremost 
members of a party of Birmingham butchers, returning from 
Rugby fair. Pitmore grasped the bridle of the first man, a 
Mr. Rose, whose horse, however, started and ran away. 
The drummer then presented his pistol at the second tra- 
veller, Mr. Wilfrid Barwick, crying ‘‘ stop your horse,” but 
his own agitation caused him to discharge the weapon before 
the unfortunate man could comply. A third butcher, Mr. 
Rann, hearing the report, rode forward followed by his 
servant, and, seeing Barwick on the ground, and a man 
making off across a field, leapt the hedge, and gave chase. 
The fellow turned and presented his pistol, but, having lost 
the ramrod, knew that it would be useless to fire. The other 
butchers arriving with their servants, he gave himself up, 
and informed on his accomplice Pitmore, who was appre- 
hended the same night at his lodgings in Birmingham, 
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whither he had escaped. Poor Barwick was carried to a 
neighbouring public-house, where he died in ten minutes, with 
three slugs in his body. One had forced its way almost 
through him, and was found wrapped in a piece of his shirt, 
another had entered the groin, the third severed an artery, 
causing internal bleeding and death. 

The trial of the culprits took place March 31, 1781, and 
they were sentenced to be hanged on the Heath, and their 
bodies exhibited in chains near the scene of the murder. 
This was accordingly done on April 2. A vast concourse 
assembled to witness the event, for the men were familiarly 
known throughout the district as ‘‘ Tom” and “‘ Joe.” Just 
before they were swung off they turned their ghastly faces 
towards each other, and the Corporal said ‘‘ Good-bye, Tom,” 
to which the drummer replied ‘‘ Good-bye, Joe.” 

Their bodies swung, and rattled, and rotted in the air for 
many a day, but disappeared one night, leaving no traces.* 
This event was a topic for years. But another generation 
sprang up, and another, and the affair was gradually for- 
gotten. But “‘ murder will out,” and to all eternity. On a 
Thursday morning, January, 1842, sixty-two years after the 
crime, some navvies employed in a field near Washwood 
Heath, were removing a quantity of earth for the Birming- 
ham and Derby railway, when they discovered two skeletons 
environed in chains. Again the tongues wagged, and the 
old tale was retold, and an enterprising publican of the place 
secured the chains, and exhibited the same to curious callers. 
Alas! Tom and Joe. By the irony of fate their own dry 
bones had come to light to blazon their crime anew. 

GEORGE. 


* Since the above copy was sent in, the writer of this article has had 
some conversation with one familiar with the object and operation of 
removal. The unsightly burden of the gibbet was the one eyesore in a 
lovely view from a neighbouring hall, and the proprietor hired certain 
men to inter the remains. The men went to an adjacent field, and, care- 
fully cutting out a square of turf, dug a deep pit. So that no traces should 
be left, they took with them a large rick-sheet, on which turf and soil were 
laid. The bodies were then taken from the gibbet, and placed in the hole; 
as much of the soi! as could be forced in was returned, the turf was 
evenly replaced, and the remaining soil was carried away in the sheet, and 
distributed over a distant tract of waste land. 
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®eneral Pardons. 


HE release of thousands of prisoners in India, and the 
further acts of clemency with which Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee year will, doubtless, be marked, may serve to recall 
the “ general pardons” granted in the troublous days of old. 
Sir Michael Foster's “‘ Report and Discourses ” contains the 
record of some extremely curious and interesting cases which, 
in this connection, exercised the learning of departed sages of 
the law. The law was thus laid down by Sir Matthew Hale, 
in his “ Pleas of the Crown”: “ If a man give another a mortal 
stroke, and he die thereof within a year and a day; but mesne 
between the stroke and death, there comes a general pardon, 
whereby all misdemeanours are pardoned, this doth pardon 
the felony consequentially, because the act that is the offence 
is pardoned, though it be not a felony till the party die.” It 
still remains the law that the prosecution must prove in a 
charge of wilful murder that the deceased died of the wound, 
or other injury, caused by the accused, within a year anda 
day after receiving it. How, then, might this fundamental 
rule of criminal jurisprudence be affected by a general par- 
don? Modern illustrations are, from the very nature of 
things, unlikely to be forthcoming, and, therefore, the ancient 
examples acquire additiona! interest and antiquarian value. 
Sir Matthew Hale, in the passage quoted above, appears 
to have grounded his opinion upon the judgment given in a 
very old case, reported by Plowden, namely, the trial of 
one Cole, for manslaughter, in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. It appeared that the prisoner gave the mortal 
stroke on February 12, but that the injured person did not 
die until June 18 following. Upon his arraignment, Cole 
pleaded an act of general pardon, by which all felonies, mis- 
demeanours, and offences (not therein specially excepted), 
committed before and until the 14th day of February in the 
13th year of the Queen were pardoned. Thus the act from 
which death ensued—more than four months afterwards— 
was committed two days prior to the date to which the 
general pardon extended. Of course, the doubt was, whether 
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such pardon applied to the crime committed by Cole; 
because, till the death of the injured party, no felony could 
be said to have been committed, and, the man dying after 
the day on which the wound was inflicted, it was questioned 
whether the pardon could operate so as to relieve the 
accused of the consequences of a felony which was not then 
completed. It may be imagined that such a point afforded 
fine scope for the exercise of judicial learning. The Court 
took time to consider, and ultimately agreed that the defen- 
dant came within the general pardon, ‘‘ Because the stroke 
was the occasion of the felony ; the giving of which stroke 
was the offence and the misdemeanour against the Queen, 
which was pardoned by the Act,” and, therefore, everything 
ensuing from that offence was likewise pardoned. So that in 
Cole’s case the judges carried back the felony (7.c., man- 
slaughter) by relation to the time of the stroke, in order to 
entitle the prisoner to the benefit of the pardon, on the 
ground that it would have applied if the stricken man had died 
then and there as he received the blow from his assailant. 

It was afterwards sought to apply the ruling in Cole’s case to 
that of a man named William Nicholas, who was tred at the 
Bristol Gaol delivery on April 4, 1748. The circumstances 
were remarkable. Nicholas was indicted for petty treason 
in the wilful murder of Anne, the wife of Dr. William Logan, 
by whom he was employed as a servant. It was proved at 
the trial that the prisoner knowingly and wilfully put a 
quantity of white arsenic into a pot of chocolate which was 
served to his master and mistress. It soon became clear 
that both husband and wife had been poisoned. The former 
recovered, but the wife never did. She was thrown, as the 
report puts it, into “‘a lingering, wasting disorder,” of which, 
on January 31 following, she died—that is to say, upwards 
of nine months after the poison had been administered. The 
trial took place before Sir Michael Foster himself; but, before 
the judge directed the jury upon the evidence, a gentleman 
of the bar desired to be heard as amicus curia, inasmuch as 
persons charged with felony were not then entitled to be 
defended by counsel. The advocate submitted that the prisoner 
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was entitled to the benefit of a general act of pardon passed in 
the preceding session of Parliament. He was obliged to admit 
that the crime of murder was excepted from the operation of 
the Act, but pointed out that the pardon applied to all misde- 
meanours committed before June 15, 1747, and further, that 
the administering of poison in April of that year could 
only be regarded as a high misdemeanour, and, as such, 
was operated upon by the pardon. Therefore, it was sug- 
gested, the homicide, which was but the consequence of 
the offence pardoned by the statute, was likewise construc- 
tively pardoned. The argument, though ingenious, was not 
successful. The Court distinguished between Cole's case 
and that which was under discussion on grounds which, 
though interesting, would be too technical for reproduction 
in these pages. The case went to the jury, who found 
Nicholas guilty. He was condemned and executed for his 
crime, 

The trials referred to assuredly deserve to be ranked 
amongst the many curiosities of the law. The judgments 
are cited in Dodson’s edition of Sir Michael Foster's Report, 
published “at the Dove, in Bell-yard, near Temple Bar” in 
the year 1776. DouGias M. Foro. 


iN 


Chorscross or Churscross (Porkshire). 
A PLace-NAME QUERY. 


E are favoured with extracts from a recent and in- 

teresting correspondence on the above subject 
between the Rev. Robert Collyer, D.D., of New York (the 
eminent preacher, orator, and poet-antiquary, a native of 
Ilkley, Yorks), and Mr. John Batty, F.R.Hist.S., of East 
Ardsley, author of an admired essay on ‘“‘ The Scope and 
Charm of Antiquarian Study.” 

The correspondence was occasioned by a paper written by 
the latter gentleman, which appeared in The Yorkshire Weekly 
Post, February 5, 1887, on the derivation of the game of 
Rothwell, originally ‘‘ Rodewelle,” t.¢., the holy cross-well. 
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Dr. Collyer characteristically remarks :—‘ Also, here is a 
puzzle perhaps you can solve: What about Thurscross, or, 
as I imagine, Thorscross, at the far west end of Fewston 
parish ? Does a sacred place of the heathen Saxons ever get 
this sacred name? There are the Brandreth Craggs away a 
mile or more to the south-east, and my mother, who caught 
up the traditions easily, said there was one of a city up there 
in Thurscross ‘lang syne.’ Might it not be some stronghold 
even of my pet Brigantes ? and, then, might not the North- 
men adopt the bit of sacredness left in the great altar to the 
Fire God on Brandreth ? Mull it over, my lad, and let me 
hear some day what you think about Thurscross.” 

Mr. Batty, in answer, says:—‘‘I am unacquainted with 
the geographical situation of Thorscross, or of its natural 
peculiarities and surroundings, which is important to be taken 
into account, consequently I feel almost unable to offer any 
clue as to the meaning or significance of the name. Never- 
theless, I think with you that it is derived from the personal 
and deified name of ‘Thor.’ For enlightenment, I have con- 
sulted ‘ Mallet’s Northern Antiquities,’ and have read over 
again Professor Stephen’s learned essay on ‘ Thunor the 
Thunderer,’ which deals much with the supposed power and 
influence of this pagan deity ; and it contains archazological 
figurings of him on a Christianized font (date rooo); on 
memorial stones; and his emblem (the hammer or mallet 
in the form of a cross) on personal ornaments, and connected 
with Runic staves and inscriptions. 

‘Thor, the ancient and highly venerated god in the 
Pantheon of Scandinavian mythology, appears to have 
been looked up to and worshipped as the controlling 
principle of thunder—the gigantic being to fight against 
or combat evil in all its personified forms; to disperse 
dragons, evil spirits, and demons; the ruler of the warring 
elements ; he who guided the seasons and the weather, and 
was propitiated to protect the dead from the powers of dark- 
ness and the desecration of the tomb. Therefore, these 
being the primitive ideas relative to the power-wielding 
Thor with his mighty hammer, may not it be that in the 
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transition stage from heathendom to Christianity—when the 
light of Christian truth, so strangely different from the old 
religion and traditions, was dimly entering the minds of these 
semi-barbarian and war-loving Norse and Scandinavian 
peoples that the early promulgators of the new doctrine 
would have difficulties in conveying its subtle meaning to 
their comprehensions? Consequentlythey made use of existing 
things—of heathen ideas andsymbols. And may not, then, 
a pillar erected long before the introduction of Christianity, 
and dedicated to the god Thor for some special reason, perhaps 
to commemorate a victory or deliverance, at some particular 
spot—a stone cross formed like and typical of his hammer, that 
is, a shaft and an upper crosspiece, but minus the top shaft, a 
kind of Tau (T) cross—have become in the newer order of 
things hallowed or consecrated and turned to holier uses, 
namely, to symbolise the worship and adoration of the new 
Christ, the conqueror of Satan, the overcomer of the evil 
one—Christ, the infinitely higher, the spiritual representative, 
so to speak, of the pagan and profane Thor to the then 
half-awakened minds of the new converts ? 

‘“* And so comes about the ancient and curious, but withal 
highly interesting and suggestive word-combination Thors- 
cross or Thurscross, given to a certain place, which name, 
though its material sign has disappeared, is still retained, 
transporting us back in imagination to the dim regions and 
idolatrous practices of a remote antiquity.” * j 

. B. 


Since writing the above I have met with valuable notes on the use of 
the “ Tau” or “Greek” cross. It was a very ancient and favourite form 
of the cross in early Christian ritual and iconography. The earliest 
examples of an archbishop’s crosier, or pastoral statf, are Tau-shaped at 
the head. 

The following is taken from Canon Rock’s “ Church of our Fathers ”:— 
“ Long before the time of this Pontiff (Innocent III.) our Anglo-Saxon 
Church recognised in this letter ‘Tau’ the symbol of the cross. A-lfric 
the homilist says : ‘They marked with the blood of the lamb on the 
door-posts and lintels the letter ‘ Tau,’ that is the sign of the rood; and 
we should mark our foreheads and our bodies with the sign of Christ’s 
rood, &c.’” 

From the letter “ Tau” being looked upon of old by the Fathers of the 
Church as a symbol of our Saviour’s cross, most likely the “T” begin- 
ning the Canon, or “ Ze ¢gz¢ur,” was in general highly ornamented, as may 
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Che Genesis of ** Jn APemoriam.”’ 


ORE than twenty years ago in the first edition of 
“‘Tennysoniana,” and more fully and completely 
nearly ten years ago in the second and enlarged edition of 
that work, I devoted several pages to the enumeration of the 
many interesting verbal changes made in the text of ‘In 
Memoriam” since its earliest publication in 1850. The first 
three editions, all bearing the same date, contain (apart from 
the introductory and concluding stanzas) only one hundred 
and twenty-nine numbered sections, enlarged in the fourth 
edition of 1851 to one hundred and thirty, by the addition 
of a new section, lviii. (now lix.), beginning— 
“O Sorrow, wilt thou live with me,”— 


and, in a comparatively recent edition, to one hundred and 
thirty-one, by the addition of a new thirty-ninth section, 
commencing— 
“‘Old warder of these buried bones.” 

Since the publication in 1878 of the second and enlarged 
edition of ‘‘ Tennysoniana,” a copy of the privately-printed 
issue of ‘‘In Memoriam,” circulated among a few personal 
friends only of the poet, in 1849, the year before its first 
actual public appearance, has fortunately fallen into my 
hands; and, by the kind permission of the owner and of a 
friend who obtained me the sight of this treasure-trove, I am 
enabled to give some account of it for the benefit and 
delectation of Tennysonian students. 

This privately-printed edition of 1849 contains (apart from 
the introductory and concluding stanzas common to all the 
editions) only one hundred and nineteen numbered sections, 
or ten fewer than the three first published editions of 1850. 
Its chief interest, however, lies in the large number, not only 











be seen in early missals, and made very large, in token of the cross. In 
Leofric’s Missal the ‘‘ T” is most splendidly illuminated in gold, and so 
tall as to almost fill the whole side of the leaf on which it is limned. Ina 
glorious large folio—Salisbury Missal—on vellum, and written out towards 
the middle of the fourteenth century, the “T” is so drawn as to hold 
within it an illumination of Abraham about to slay his son Isaac.—J.B. 
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of verbal alterations, but of whole lines, and sometimes whole 
stanzas, since entirely recast and rewritten, and of a system 
of punctuation and orthography in many cases significantly 
differentiated from that of the later published editions. 

Nothing in the genesis of a work that has won for itself, in 
the thirty-seven years that have elapsed since its first appear- 
ance, so world-wide an acceptance as ‘‘ In Memoriam,”’ can 
be too trivial or too minute to have importance and interest 
for the student of it. I therefore make no apology for re- 
cording some of the changes made in the text before it can 
really be said to have issued ab ovo ; though for the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, as well as for countless courtesies 
and kindred kindnesses during more than a quarter of a 
century, I must record here my deep debt of thanks to a near 
and honoured relative of the worthy founder and first editor 
of this Magazine—to my old friend, Mr. Osborn Walford (of 
the firm of Walford Brothers), a gentleman of wide and 
catholic literary tastes and accomplishments, and one of the 
most active and zealous members of the Shelley Society. 

The privately-printed edition of ‘In Memoriam” (which, 
through this gentleman's good offices with the owner, is now 
lying before me) was printed in the same form as the later 
published editions, and with similar type; but numbers 
only pp. iii. 192. The Latin inscription on the reverse of 
the introductory lines, “‘ In Memoriam A. H. H.,” is followed 
by “ Obiit Sept. mpcccxxxu1.,” the month being omitted in 
all the published editions. 

In the section standirg in all’the successive published 
editions as xxiv. (but in this privately-printed issue as xxii.), 
the third line of the first stanza, instead of— 


“ The very source and fount of Day” 
reads— 


“ We know the very Lord of Day.” 


In the section standing in all the successive published 
editions as xxvi. (but in the privately-printed issue as xxiv.), 
the second line of the fourth and final stanza, instead of — 


“ Breaks hither over Indian seas,” 
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reads— 
“ Breaks hither over Eastern seas.” 


In the section standing in all the successive published 
editions as xxxiii. (but in the privately-printed issue as xxxi.), 
the second line of the second stanza, instead of— 


“ Her early Heaven, her happy views,” 
has— 
“Her /ocal Heaven, her happy views.” 


In the section standing in all the successive published 
editions as xxxvi. (but in the privately-printed issue as 
xxxiv.), instead of the textus receptus— 
“ Tho’ truths in manhood darkly join, 
Deep-seated in our mystic frame,” 
the section opens thus— 


“ Tho’ truths in Mature darkly join, 
Deep-seated in Acer mystic frame.” 


In the section standing in all the earlier published editions 
as xxxix., in the current editions as xl. (but in the privately- 
printed issue as xxxvii.), the fourth line of the third stanza, 
instead of— 


“ She enters other realms of love ;” 
reads— 


** She enters sove/ realms of love.” 


The most interesting readings of these early private sheets 
are, however, still to come. Hitherto, the changes noted 
have been merely verbal; in the passages which follow, 
whole lines or whole stanzas have been remodelled or 
rewritten. 

In the section standing in all the earlier published editions 
as xlii., in the latest current editions as xliii. (but in the 
privately-printed issue as xl.), the third and fourth lines of 
the second stanza, instead of— 

“ And silent traces of the past 
Be all the colour of the flower :” 
read thus— 


“ And only memories of the past 
Be scent and colour ¢o the flower: ” 
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The fourth and last stanza of the same section runs thus in 


all the successive published editions— 
“ And love would last as pure and whole 
As when he loved me here in Time, 
And at the spiritual prime 
Rewaken with the dawning soul.” 


And now for the original draught of this stanza, as it appears 
in the private issue, a concetto as subtle as any in the “ meta- 
physical"’ poets of the seventeenth century—in Donne, 
Quarles, Vaughan, or Crashaw—and expressed with infinitely 
more delicacy of touch, propriety of language, and truth to 
Nature. (The two stanzas are hardly recognisable as the 


same.) 
** And thus our love, for ever new, 
Would last thro’ all : and pure and whole, 
Within the centre of the soul 
Lie lapt till dawn like golden dew.” 


Were it only to preserve this lovely, if somewhat quaint and 
recondite simile, these private sheets would have been well 
worth rescuing from oblivion. 
The word “landscape,” it may be noted, is uniformly 
spelt ‘‘landskip”’ in this earliest printed version of the 
poem; and there is a tendency throughout to notes of 
admiration or exclamation, afterwards, in the published 
version, considerably restrained and curtailed. 
The last line of section li. of the earlier and lii. of the later 
editions (but xlix. in the privately-printed version) instead of— 
“When Time hath sunder’d shell from pearl,” 
reads— 

“When years have rotted shell from pearl.” 
In the section standing as Ixix. in the earlier, Ixx. in the 
intermediate, and Ixxi. in the later published editions (but lxv. 
in the privately-printed version), the first stanza, which now 


reads— 
“* Sleep, kinsman thou to death and trance 
And madness, thou hast forged at last 
A night-long Present of the Past 
In which we went through summer France.” 
orginally stood— 
“ Kinsman of madness, waking trance, 
And death, O Sleep / thou hast forged at last 
A night-long Present of the Past, 
In which we faced through summer France.” 
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In section standing as Ixxxv. in the earlier, Ixxxvi. in the 
intermediate, and lxxxvii. in the later published editions (but 
Ixxxi. in the private issue), the last line of the fifth stanza 
now reading— 

“That crash’d the glass and beat the floor ;” 
originally stood— 

“That crash’d the glass and smoée the floor.” 


In the section standing as cxxii. in the earlier, cxxiii. in the 
intermediate, and cxxiv. in the later published editions, the 
sixth stanza now reads— 


“And what I seem beheld again 
What is, and no man understands ; 
And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach thro’ nature, moulding men.” 





The correspondent section of the private edition (cxiii.) has 
only three stanzas, wanting the first, second, and fifth of the 
published editions. It concludes thus— 


“And the inner eye beheld again 
The form which no one understands, 
And glimpses of the shadowy hands 
That reach thro’ nature, moulding men.” 


The antepenultimate section runs thus in all the published 
editions of the book— 


‘“* Dear friend, far off, my lost desire, 
So far, so near in woe and weal ; 
O, loved the most when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher ; 


Known and unknown, human, divine ! 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye, 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not die, 

Mine, mine, for ever, ever mine ! 


Strange friend, past, present, and to be, 
Loved deeplier, darklier understood ; 
Behold I dream a dream of good 

And mingle all the world with thee.” 


This reads very differently in the original draught or privately- 
printed version— 


“ Dear friend, far off, my lost desire, 
Sweet friend, so near in woe and weal ; 
Dear friend, loved most when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher ; 
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Known and unknown, human, divine ! 
Sweet human voice, and hand and eye, 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not die, 

My friend, for ever, ever mine ! 


Strange friend, past, present and to be, 
Loved deeplier, darklier understood ; 
Let me not lose my faith in good 

Lest I make less my love for thee.” 


Echoing that noble wish from the bottom of my soul, in 
regard to all noble persons and ideas, I must here close my 
little monograph for this time. 

RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


@ 


Collectanea. 


Tue Evit Eve 1x Patmos.—The god Fascinus has survived in 
Patmos in full vigour. The withering of trees, the ruin of decay, 
the destruction of crops—every misfortune, in fact—is in Patmos 
attributed to the pernicious influence of a demon by means of the 
eye of a medium, those whose eyebrows closely join being usually 
selected. The Patmiotes take the greatest possible notice of per- 
sonal appearance as indicating certain tendencies. The popular 
saying is, ‘‘ Red hair and blue eyes—the soul of the Devil and the 
heart of Satan.” All marks on the body are portentous, according 
to the Patmiotes. If you have two lumps on your head, you will be 
married twice; if you have long ears, you will have a long life; if 
you have good teeth, you will have wealth ; and the excitement 
caused by the birth of a baby with a caul surpasses anything I have 
heard in our own country on this interesting phenomenon. A caul 
is supposed to indicate a glorious future. It must be blessed at 
three different liturgies, and must be hung up on the wall amongst 
the collection of domestic saints which every householder possesses. - 
‘* May God protect us,” say they, “from a beardless man and a 
hairy woman!’’ In most of their legends of gnomes and magicians 
it is the man without a beard and the woman with one who invari- 
ably play the most conspicuous part. The great remedy for the 
evil eye in Patmos is to go and cut off the end of the girdle of the 
unfortunate possessor of the unenviable characteristic. This must 
be burnt in an incense-burner, and be waved before the person or 
the object which has suffered, and then by throwing three carnation 
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leaves into the fire, it can be seen whether the charm has been 
effectual or not. If the leaves crackle, it is a sign of healing, and 
some one must spit thrice on the person or the thing, saying as he 
does so, “‘ Uncharmed!"’ But if the leaves refuse to crackle, it is 
best to go to the monastery at once and secure a monk to come and 
read a prayer to avert the danger.—J. THEODORE BENT. 
“2s 
oh 

Tue O_p Ditiies.—The last of the old dillies was the “ South- 
ampton and Winchester,” which accomplished its journey in two 
days. Its progress was as follows : It left London at 9 a.m., dined 
at the White Hart at Bagshot, reached The Bush, at Farnham, to 
tea, and, concluding with supper, slept there. The next morning, 
after breakfasting, it went on to the George at Winchester to 
dinner, and then went on twelve miles more to Southampton, 
where the journey ended with the second day. The Southampton 
dilly terminated its career about 1787. 

Tue Rise OF THE GERMAN UNIveRsITIES.—In the year 1348— 
the dreadful year of the Black Death—was founded the University 
of Prague, while that of Vienna was founded in 1365. Heidelberg 
followed in 1386, Cologne in 1388, and Erfurt in 1392. In the 
next century came Wiirzburg, in 1402, Leipzig in 1409, Rostock in 
1419, Greifswald in 1456, Freiburg in 1457, and Tubingen in 1477. 
Marburg was founded in 1527, Konigsberg in 1544, Jena in 1558, 
Giessen in 1607, Kiel in 1665, and Halle in 1697. Gottingen was 
not established until 1737, and was followed by Erlangen in 1743, 
and Miinster in 1780. The other universities are quite modern. 
Berlin dates only from 1810, and Breslau from 1811, Bonn from 
1818, and Munich from 1826. Strassburg, the youngest of all, dates 
from 1872. All these Universities still exist, with the exception of 
Cologne and Erfurt. ae 

* 

THE CHEVALIER D’Eon.—Several Persons of Consequence, struck 
with the Hardship of Mademoiselle D'Eon’s Case, having sent to 
Mr. Christie, to request thatthe Sale of the Chevalier’s Books, Manu- 
scripts, &c., might be suspended for some Time, in order to procure 
a Subscription for the Payment of her Debts, and to enable her to 
enjoy those Comforts which her Age, her Sex, and very respectable 
and honourable Character entitle her to, and of which she has been 
deprived by the Conduct of a certain Nobleman of this Country ;— 

VOL. XI. GG 
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her Creditors have consented to this Requisition, and agree to Post- 
pone the Sale for a Short Period. It cannot be doubted that the 
liberality and munificence of the English Nation at large, will effect 
that which has been long (in vain) sought for from the Justice of an 
Individual.— Advertisement of 1791. 

* * 


PROTECTION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS.— Though the antiquities 
which are protected by the Ancient Monuments Act are not numer- 
ous, the Act itself provides for their being increased in number. By 
an Order in Council, Her Majesty may declare that any monument 
ofa like character shall be deemed to be one to which the Act 
applies. In accordance with this provision, the Queen has, by Order 
in Council, dated March 7, made this declaration with regard to the 
six following antiquities :—1, Little Kit’s Coty House, or the count- 
less stones of Tottington, at Aylesford, in Kent; 2, the chambered 
tumulus at Buckholt, in Gloucestershire ; 3, the Druids’ circle and 
tumulus on Eyam-moor, in Derbyshire; 4, the Pictish tower of 
Carloway, in Ross-shire; 5, the Ruthwell Runic cross in Dumfries- 
shire; and 6, St Ninian’s Cave at Glasserton, in Wigtownshire. The 
Order is, however, not to come into force until it has laid for forty 
days before both Houses of Parliament. 

* * 


THe ImperRiaL Liprary oF Russia.—The Imperial Library of 
Russia, which is situated at St. Petersburg, boasts at the present 
moment of nearly a million books, and upwards of 25,000 manu- 
scripts. The original basis of the collection was the library of Count 
Zaluski, a Polish bishop; this was seized by Suvaroff at the capture 
of Warsaw, in 1794, and carried to St. Petersburg. The library is 
particularly rich in ancient Hebrew manuscripts, while there are 
thousands of historical autograph letters gathered from Western 
States of Europe, 40,000 foreign books describing or referring to 
Russia, and 11,000 early European books, beginning from Gutenberg 
to the year 1521. Of the books published during the year in 
Russia, a copy of each of which has to be furnished gratis to the 
library, St. Petersburg supplied 3,261 works, or 3,372 volumes; 
Moscow, 1,465 works, or 1,489 volumes; Warsaw, 804 works ; 
Kieff, 325; Wilna, 261; Odessa, 220; Kazan, 202; and Dorpat, 
124. 

** 

CINDERELLA’s SLIPPER.—An argument has arisen whether Cinder- 

ella's slipper was of glass (verre), or of fur (vair). The British 
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Museum Library does not possess the original edition of the story of 
Cinderella, and perhaps the only copy known in England was that of 
the Duke of Hamilton. This had belonged to Charles Nodier, and 
was sold at his sale for 112 francs—less than #5, at the Hamilton 
Sale (1884); it was purchased by Mr. Quaritch for £85. The copy 
was a fine one, bound by Bauzonnet in blue morocco, though de- 
scribed as lacking the list of errata. A copy of this edition, then, the 
Museum has not, nor has it the Holland edition of 1697. But the 
Museum has a copy of a Dutch edition of 1698. This, however, is 
not easy to find in the catalogue, because it is attributed to Perrault 
d’Armancour—“ le fils de Monsieur Perrault de |’'Academie Fran- 
gois,” says the title-page, making one error in spelling and one in 
grammar—and not to Charles Perrault. In this copy the slipper 
(fentoufie it is called) is certainly of verre not varr, and the reading 
is borne out by the illustration. 
* * 


PALMISTRY.—There is an unrepealed Act of Parliament against 
the practice of Palmistry, which runs as follows :—“ And all proctors 
and pardoners going about without sufficient authority, and all other 
idle persons going about or abiding in any city and practising 
palmistry, shall, if found guilty, before two justices of the peace, be 
punished by whipping two days together. And if he eftsoons be 
guilty of a same or like offence, then he is to be scourged two days, 
and the third day put upon the pillory from 9g till 11 o’clock in the 
forenoon, and have one of his ears cut off, and if he offend a third 
time he is to have a like punishment of whipping and the pillory, 
and then his other ear cut off.” 


THE MANORIAL BAKEHOUSE.—Tenants under the feudal system 
were generally obliged to bake in the common oven provided by the 
lord of the manor, for which accommodation they had to pay a fee 
—called “fornagium.” Private ovens were, of course, forbidden, 
except under special licence. In the court rolls of the manor of 
Rothwell, at a Court Baron, dated 1714, the homage present that 
Eliza Gelder, widow, kept an oven in Rothwell contrary to the 
custom of the manor, and for the same she was amerced in a fine to 
the lord of 2s.6d. It is almost certain that there would be a “ public 
bakehouse” in the village, in which the lord of the manor had an 
interest, and his leave had not been asked, in all probability, to have 
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a private one; and so his proper dues had been withheld. As a 
matter of fact, there was a common bakehouse at Rothwell some 
sixty years ago, kept by one Peggy Westmorland. It was usual to 
have an oven and bakestone in connection with town publichouses, 
in an outbuilding, for the baking of haver-bread or oat-cake and 
horse-bread, for the refreshment of customers and their horses, when 
inns were more of victualling houses than they are now. A proof of 
this was furnished by the discovery, about two years ago, of a bake- 
stone im sifu, in pulling down an old outbuilding of the Common- 
wealth period during the rebuilding of the “ Three Legs” Inn, in the 
Calls, Leeds.—Joun Barry. 
x 

A Rams_e tn Lonpon.—In the midst of a small folio account- 
book that belonged to the Hebden family, yeomen of the parish of 
Barton-le-Street, Yorks, and which extends from 1662 to 1762, occurs 
an entertaining account of the sight-seeing of James Hebden during 
a brief visit to the Metropolis in the middle of last century. It is 
headed ‘‘ My Ramble in London,” and extends over two pages. 
The following is a /iteratim copy of his first day’s journey :—‘‘ On 
Wednesday y* 31 of October 1750. In y* Morning round S' Pauls ; 
after Breakfast down Ludgate ; from thence to New Markit fleet Street 
past y® Temple through y* Barr where y* Rebbles Heads are: down 
y® Strand to Shering Cross St James’s Square pelmell S' James’s 
House where we Saw y* guards releved and the guard room walked 
round y* Pallas into y* mell and y® Park at y* upper End of y* Mell 
is Buckinham house a very fine one ; and at y* East End of y* Pallas 
is y° House of y* late Dutches of Maulbrough A finer House than 
y® Kings; from thence Up St James's Street where we saw three of 
y® Kings Coaches and 2 Troops of Horse Guards going to meet y* 
King in his return from Hannover; from thence Cross pickadilley 
to Newport Markitt; Down iong Acre Cross Drury lane down great 
Queen Street into Lincoln’s Inn Square at y¢ Corner of which is y* 
fine House of y* Duke of New Castles; from thence into Howborn 
to furnivals Inn; to Snow Hill past S‘ Pulchers Church; through 
Newgate into Newgate Markitt; where we Dined at Mr’ Fann’s; 
then after Dinner we went to see my Horse and M" Heyams where 
we drank a pint of chirrey, from thence to Little Britain; down 
Cheap Side to y* royal Exchainge to y* Bank of England where we 
See y® great Treasure House of y* Nation; from thence Up Corn 
Hill; down Gratious Street to y* Monniment at y* foot of the 
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Bridge ; Down Tems Street to Billingsgate to Bare Key; to y* 
Custom House, and from thence to y* Tower ; where I See 5 Lyons 
2 Tygars one Lepord and other wild Creators ; took Coach on tower 
Hill where y* Rebbell Lords were beheaded and Came back to 
Newgate Markitt in y* Evening all very merry.” —eliguary. 


THE “ LEATHER Botr_e” Inn, CopHam.—The “ Leather Bottle” 
Inn, at Cobham, near Rochester, rendered famous by Charles 
Dickens, was destroyed by fire early on the morning of Good Friday. 
Those familiar with the pages of “ Pickwick” will remember that this 
pleasant country inn was chosen as a temporary residence by the 
heart-broken Mr. Tracy Tupman, after his desertion by the faithless 
Rachael Wardle, and it was there where Mr. Pickwick and his friends 
found him, not, as they were led to expect, in a state of extreme 
mental depression bordering on distraction, but seated at a table 
“‘well covered with a roast fowl, bacon, ale, and etceteras, and as 
unlike a man who had taken leave of the world as possible.” 
Although the ‘‘ Leather Bottle” had frequently changed hands since 
that time, it always preserved those characteristic features so happily 
described in “ Pickwick,” and thereby proved a constant attraction 
to visitors from all parts of the world, who went to pay homage to 
the genius of the great magician. There always remained “the long, 
low-roofed room, furnished with a number of high-backed, leather- 
cushioned chairs of fantastic shapes, and embellished with a great 
variety of old portraits and roughly coloured prints of some anti- 
guity.” It was at Cobham where Mr. Pickwick made his famous 
antiquarian discovery, of the stone bearing the strange inscription : 
** Bill Stumps his Mark.” 

THE SEALING OF LETTERS.—How were letters sealed before the 
invention of gummed envelopes? In one of the last numbers of Le 
Livre Mr. S. Blondel has an interesting article upon this subject, in 
which he describes all the methods of sealing that have been success- 
fully employed from the remotest antiquity. The first seals consisted 
of a ring that was affixed to clay or bole, and later to chalk ora 
mixture of pitch, wax, and plaster. The use of wax did not begin to 
become general till the middle ages. Beeswax, rendered yellow by 
time, was the first material used. Then came sealing wax mixed with 
a white substance. Red wax began with Louis VI., in 1113, and 
green wax made its appearance about the year 1163. In the 
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thirteenth century yellow, brown, rose, black, and blue were added 
to the foregoing colours. Black wax is a rarity met with in the seals 
of the military-religious orders. Among the ancients ring seals were 
used not only for sealing letters, but also, as small locks were not in 
common, for sealing caskets and chests that contained valuable 
objects ; and they were even employed in sealing the doors of houses 
and apartments. As regards the seals used by certain famous 
individuals when the use of wax was in vogue, Ze Livre gives the 
following information :—Goethe, after his return from Italy, almost 
always sealed his letters with an antique head, such as that of 
Socrates, Minerva, or Leda. The astronomer Lalanda’s seal had a 
ship engraved upon it, and Meyerbeer’s had a lyre, with the legend, 
‘* Always in tune.’’ Victor Hugo had a very simple seal. At the 
sale of his effects, Arsene Houssaye bought a seal with the initials 
V. H. so arranged that when inverted they formed the cipher A. H. 


oN 


Reviews, 


The Influence of Italian upon English Literature. By J. Ross 
Murray, B.A. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 1886. 


Mr. J. Ross Murray’s pleasantly written sketch puts into a concise 
form the principal features of the debt owed to Italy by our great 
dramatists and poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It 
is unfortunate that the prescribed limits of the essay (which obtained 
the Le Bas prize in 1885) prevented the author from dwelling upon 
the interesting subject of the obligations of Chaucer, and of some 
even of the popular balladists, to Italian originals; but over the 
ground he has covered we may safely follow him. As a chronicler 
of facts, he does not go into the subtler of those causes which lay.at 
the root of the peculiarly seductive faculty of Italian letters. We 
may observe any day that the study of Italian authors has a more 
forming effect upon the intellectual taste than the study of the rich 
and varied literatures of France and Germany. People, again, who 
have read much Italian, generally write thei: own language with a 
certain ease and elegance which is scarcely the outcome of extensive 
reading of French or German; and our grandmothers, who 
were commonly good Italian scholars, had a non so che of literary 
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refinement which 1s not invariably present in their far better informed 
descendants. 

While fully recognising the intellectual worth of the treasures 
imported from Italy, Mr. Murray is strong in his condemnation of the 
moral ideas which slipped in at the same time ; nor is he, perhaps, too 
severe, except when he associates Tasso with those writers whose aim 
was simply to amuse, and “who were not very careful about any 
other end.” This seems rather hard on the poet of the Gerusalemme 
and the Mondo Creato. The latter poem might, by the bye, have 
been mentioned in connection with “ Paradise Lost,” some passages 
in which display an almost certain familiarity with Tasso’s last work. 


The Trade Signs of Essex. By Mitver Curisty. Griffith, Farran, 
& Co. 1887. 
Many of our readers, while passing through the dim and narrow streets 
of an old English town, have doubtless noticed the mysterious 
blazonry known as ‘‘ Tae Chequers,’’ painted mostly on the door- 
post, and often in need of a fresh coat of colour. To many “The 
Chequers”’ is a riddle and an enigma; but let such hear Mr. 
Christy :—‘‘ It is said to be found even among the ruins of Pompeii,” 
but “ Larwood and Hotten say that in England it represents the 
coat of arms of the Earls de Warrenne and Surrey, who bore Cheguy, 
or and azure, and in the reign of Edward IV. possessed the privilege 
of licensing ale-houses. The old money-changers used boards, 
divided up into squares like a modern chess-board, and the sign 
of the Chequers may have originated, partly, at least, in these 
‘exchequers,’ as they were called, being hung up outside their 
places of business. Not improbably the sign also represents the 
‘Chequer,’ or board divided into squares, and still used in some 
country inns for keeping a tally or record of the amount drunk by 
each regular customer.’ With such curious information ‘‘ The 
Trade Signs of Essex” abounds, and Mr. Christy has so admirably 
methodised his subject-matter, that the student is able to refer easily 
to any species of sign. There are signs Heraldic, Mammalian, 
Ornithological, Reptilian, Botanical, Human, Nautical, and Astro- 
nomical; and best of all Miscellaneous. The “Chequers” is 
miscellaneous, so is ‘‘ The Crooked Billett,” which turns out to be 
a fess dancetté or chevron, and so also is “The Leather Bottle,” 
concerning which Mr. Christy cites a communication of Mr. T. B. 
Daniell:—‘‘ My father recollects a veritable leather bottle being 
purchased at a sale by his father. It was a cylindrical belt of black 
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leather, very stout, with two circular ends (also of leather) sewn in, 
a double thickness of the same material over the bung-hole (which 
received a cork for stopper), and a short strap to carry it by. Its 
capacity was about a gallon.” The book is full of illustrations, some 
of them being reproductions from old prints ; the frontispiece, for 
instance, shows ‘‘ Chelmsford High Street in 1760." There is a 
glossary of heraldic terms, and a full and accurate index. 


The Ancient Cities of the New World. By Dtsirt CHARNAY. 
Translated from the French by J. Gonino and HELEN S. 
Conant. Chapman & Hall. 1887. 

Our readers will find in this handsome and well-illustrated volume an 
excellent account of the ancient cities and civilisations of Mexico. M. 
Charnay has given us an account of his journeys in those wild woods, and 
also his theory ‘‘ that the Mexican civilisations were of Toltec origin 
and comparatively modern.” On reading further we discover that the 
Toltecs flourished in the twelfth century of our era; and thus the 
cities, pyramids, and monstrous idols are cotemporaries of the 
Temple Church in London, and not the remains of a vast antiquity, 
as has been conjectured. The religion, both of Toltecs and Aztecs, 
appears to have been nature worship ; one of the chief deities was 
“Tlaloc, the god of rain and plenty, the fertiliser of the earth, the 
Lord of Paradise.” The Aztecs were, however, addicted to the 
practice of human sacrifice ; twenty thousand captives are said to 
have been slain at the dedication of one temple. From the numerous 
illustrations we gain a good idea of the art of the Mexicans. It 
seems to have been elaborated and rich, but at the same time it 
leaves an impression on the mind akin to horror ; one is reminded 
of the elaborate and hideous architecture described by De Quincey 
in his “ English Opium Eater.’ Here and there, however, especially 
in the illustrations of vases, we have an almost classical delicacy of 
outline. Among the most curious discoveries of M. Charnay are 
the ‘‘ toy chariots,” marbles, and ‘‘ dolls’ tables " (as we should call 
them); all these were found in the graves where fond mothers of 
ages ago had laid them, beside beloved children. 


The Legendary History of the Cross. With an Introduction by Mr. 
J. AsHTon, and a Preface by Mr. S. B. Goutp. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Mr. BarinG GOULD, in his preface to this work, tells us that the 

Cross (so far as its mythology and cycle of legend is concerned) is 

the successor of that ancient tree Yggdrasil, which spreads such wide 
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branches over Scandinavian Asgard. The plates introduced and 
prefaced by Mr. Ashton and Mr. Gould are a series of fac-similes of 
the sixty-three woodcuts known as the ‘ Historia Sanctz Crucis,” 
published in 1483 by T. Veldener, of Kiulenburg. Mr. Unwin 
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SOLOMON AND THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 


(who has kindly allowed us to make use of one of these curious 

cuts) has spared no pains nor expense in the artistic “ get up” of 

the volume, which is in many ways of high and permanent value. 

The Mermaid Series. Philip Massinger. Edited by ARTHUR 
Symons. Vizetelly & Co. 

Tus volume, the second of the Mermaid Series, gives the “‘ Duke of 

Milan,” “A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” “The Great Duke of 
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Florence,"’ “The Maid of Honour,” and ** The City Madam :"’ five 
plays by Philip Massinger, of the Bankside, London. Mr. Symons 
has furnished a critical introduction and such notes as are needful 
for the understanding of the text. Prefixed to each play is a brief 
note, giving dates of first editions, the sources, if any, from which 
Massinger drew his plot; the original dedications to divers illus 
trious persons are also vouchsafed to the student of the older 
dramatists. As we stated in our notice of ‘‘ Marlowe,” the series is 
one for which students should be grateful; but we think a complete 
list of the works of the respective dramatists would be a great 
addition to the apparatus criticus of these volumes. 


History of Runcorn; with an Account of the Anctent Village of 
Weston. By CHARLES Nickson. Mackie & Co. 1887. 


Ir is, we think, doubtful whether it would be possible to write the 
history of even the most insignificant parish, in the most insignificant 
manner, without placing some matter on record more or less curious 
and interesting. Hence in this “History of Runcorn” there are 
occasional transcripts of old documents and old accounts which were 
worth printing and worth reading. But what is to be said for a 
transcript of the following description ?— 
‘* After lingering illness, smart, and pain, 

When doctor's skill and physic proved in vain, 

He, with a Christian courage, did resign 

His soul to God at His appointed time.”’ 
Or of the account of the funeral of the late Sir Richard Brooke, in 
1865, beginning :— 

Ist 


The Tenantry of the deceased, 56 in number, 
Two abreast, and wearing silk hatbands. 


and proceeding to the enumeration of the first, second, third, and 
fourth mourning coaches? What cares either general reader or 
antiquarian to know that ‘‘ the Bethesda Chapel, in High Street, was 
built at a cost of £6,000 by Mr. John Tomkinson, of Liverpool?” 
And what claim have the “ large soap making works of Messrs. J. & T. 
Johnson” to a place in “ Parish History?” On the illustrations we 
must pass a similar verdict. Those which represent the old stocks, 
chairs, and antiquities of Runcorn, are to be commended, but the 
London and North Western Railway, and the reeking chimneys of 
the various ‘works,’ are almost as unpleasant objects in art as they 
are in nature. 
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The Teaching of St. Benedict. By the Very Rev. Francis CUTHBERT 
Doy.er, O.S.B. Burns & Oates, 1887. 

In writing this comment on the rule of St. Benedict, Canon Doyle 
has earned the gratitude of all who wish for really accurate and trust- 
worthy information concerning the monastic orders. St. Benedict 
and his twin sister St. Scholastica were born in the year 480, and at 
the age of fourteen he took the monastic habit and retired to a cave 
in the mountains. The age was one of turmoil and disorder ; the 
Roman Empire was falling to pieces, and the Northern tribes were 
breaking down all the old barriers. In this age, and to men of 
“ blood and iron,” St. Benedict gave his rule, and began to build 
those asylums where the weary might rest, and where some remains 
of learning might be kept safe. How admirably the Rule is framed 
our readers may see in Canon Doyle’s book ; and all antiquaries who 
wish to understand the daily life and routine of the medizval monk, 
should have “ The Teaching of St. Benedict” on their shelves. 
From it we get the explanation of the maxim ‘The Cellarer 
should be the father of the whole convent.” The Cellarer 
had the care and administration of all the temporalities, under the 
immediate direction of the Superior. “He keeps the accounts, 
carries the purse, and is, in virtue of his office, a councillor.” He 
had the administration “of the corn, the wine, the oil, the flocks of 
sheep, the herds of cattle, the stores of food .. . and everything 
belonging to the external well-being of the community.” 


The Rosicructans, their Rites and Mysteries. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 
Third Edition. Nimmo & Co. London, 1887. 
Mr. HARGRAVE JENNINGS has obtained a certain reputation as an 
essayist on several esoteric subjects, and the fact that his work 
which pretends to treat authoritatively of the mysterious society 
of Rosicrucians is now in its third edition would, under ordinary 
circumstances, afford a fair presumption that it is a book of some 
value and ability. After a careful consideration we are, however, 
entirely unable to support this view. Mr. Jennings has raised the 
curiosity of his readers without attempting to satisfy it, and he 
practically leaves untouched the very subject with which he pro- 
fesses to deal. In a word, his two large volumes do not treat of the 
Rosicrucians. They are a chaos of confused erudition inexpensively 
and indiscriminately collected from the vast treasure troves which 
Godfrey Higgins, Nimrod, Bryant, and other authors have diligently 
gathered of yore in the interests of comparative mythology. The 
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scanty syllables of information which are scattered over the pages of 
“The Rosicrucians " are of the least possible importance, and two 
legends given in the early chapters are both incorrectly given, as may 
be proved by a reference to the writer’s own authorities. What are 
we to think of “a history” of the Rosicrucian Fraternity which gives 
no account of the society’s authoritative documents, such as the Fama 
and Confessto Fraternitatis, which does not mention the ‘‘ Universai 
Reformation of the Whole Wide World,” which does not once 
refer to the “Chymical Marriage of Christian Rosencreutz,” the 
most wonderful and suggestive of all the alchemical allegories ; 
which passes, in silence that is suggestive of absolute ignorance, over 
the unworked mine of information which is to be found in certain 
German pamphlets of the seventeenth century, and over the Laws of 
the Brotherhood as they were published in 1710 by Sigmund Richter 
in his ‘* Perfect and True Preparation of the Philosophica! Stone, 
according to the Secret of the Fraternities of the Golden and the 
Rosy Cross”? The brief essay of Thomas de Quincey on the 
Rosicrucians and Freemasons contains, with all its errors and short- 
comings, some ten times the amount of historical information that 
is to be found within Mr. Jennings’s volumes. Most unwillingly we 
are compelled to caution readers against attaching any importance to 
an authority so unreliable as the author ofthis work. He states that 
Thomas Vaughan was ‘‘certainly a Rosicrucian adept if ever there 
was one,” yet this renowned alchemist, in the preface to his transla- 
tion of the Fama and Confessio Fraternitatis, most solemnly and 
absolutely asserts two several times that he was no member of the 
Order, that, according to the flesh, he was utterby unacquainted with 
any of them, and had little ambition to know them. We should like 
Mr. Hargrave Jennings to explain what connection there is between 
the “lisses” of France and the Rosicrucians; between “the 
ominous character of the colour white to English Royalty” and the 
invisible illuminati; between the self-generating scarabzeus of the 
Egyptians and the mystics of the Rose Cross. We might even 
challenge him to show the historical connection between the 
Rosicrucians and Druids, between the mysterious Order and the 
Order of the Garter—to which, by the way, he ascribes a revolting 
origin, and one absolutely devoid of any shadow of probability. 
We are in a position to assert that in none of these cases is there 
any connection whatsoever, and that the Gnostic Abraxas, the idol 
Baphomet, the Persian Fire-Theosophy, the Pyramids, the Prince of 
Wales’ plumes, serpent-worship, phallicism, and other incongruous 
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matters which fill this so-called history, are absolutely foreign to its 
alleged subject. Mr. Jennings also tells us that Jacob Bohme, who 
died in 1619, was undoubtedly acquainted with the works of Robert 
Fludd. This is a statement of a somewhat incomprehensible charac 
ter, for Fludd did not begin publishing till 1616, and his first works 
were devoid of special importance. Finally, we have looked vainly 
through these two volumes in search of one redeeming feature, 
either in method or style. Mr. Jennings’s philological principles 
may be judged from the fact that he derives chiromancy from the 
mythical centaur, Chiron, instead of from yeip—a hand, and parreia 
—divination, and connects Aphrodite with a wholly irrelevant word 
by the absurd process of lopping the initial letter. We know, 
however, by a lengthy and bitter experience in the examination of 
bad arguments and historical falsifications that there is no ignorance 
too great, and no pretension too worthless, to find shelter under 
the veil of mysticism. Turning to “upwards of three hundred 
engravings and twelve full-page plates,’’ we find that they have 
as much connection with Rosicrucianism as have the Hermetic 
books with the virtues of tar-water. But Noah’s ark and the Basilica 
of St. Peter seem equally useful for the inscrutable purpose of Mr. 
Jennings. He elucidates both by the addition of the Round Table 
of King Arthur, and an astrological chart in illegible German, a 
mixture so irresistibly suggestive of occult humour, that, in spite of this 
third edition, which, it is to be observed, is in “ Two Volumes,” 
we are inclined to believe that the author is enjoying a prolonged 
joke at the expense of all his readers. 


»@ 


@bituary Memoirs. 


**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zficharmus. 


ALL anglers, and especially that large class among them who 
love the literature of the sport no less fondly than the sport 
itself, will hear with regret of the death of Mr. Thomas Satchell, 
publisher and author, which took place on April 16, at Down- 
shire Hill House, Hampstead. To Mr. Satchell’s fortunate 
collaboration with his friend, Mr. Thomas Westwood, we owe not 
only the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Piscatoria,” but also the attractive and 
scholarly series of reproductions known as “ The Library of Old 
Fishing Books.” Among these, we may specially mention “ The 
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Older Form of the Treatyse of Fysshynge with an Angle’ (circa 
1450), and ‘“‘ The Chronicle of the Compleat Angler of Walton and 
Cotton.” Mr. Satchell, whose industry in this department of litera- 
ture was unrivalled, was also the editor of Zhe Angler's Note Book 
and Naturalists Record, the second series of which is still incomplete. 
—Academy. 

AN active student of the county history of Dorset has passed 
away in Mr. Charles Warne, who died at Brighton on April 11, in 
his eighty-sixth year. In 1865 he published an archzxological map 
of Dorsetshire; also “ Dorsetshire, its Vestiges, Celtic, Roman, 
Saxon, and Danish,” classified and adapted as an index to the map. 
This was followed the next year by the ‘*‘ Celtic Tumuli of Dorset,” 
illustrated with twelve valuable plates of urns and other remains. 
The work, however, by which he will be mostly identified is ‘* Ancient 
Dorset,” published in 1872. Like “Celtic Tumuli,” it is in folio, 
and contains a full account of the antiquities in this county, including 
the early coinage ; it is profusely illustrated by numerous woodcuts 
and seventeen large plates. Besides these works, he was a frequent 
contributor to the Archeologia. His researches are referred to in 
several volumes of the “ Collectanea Antiqua,” and in both the first 
and second volumes of Mr. C. R. Smith's “ Retrospections.” The 
second volume contains “ Notes of a Tour in France in 1854,” by 
Charles Warne, to Orleans, Tours, Saumur, Doué, Poictiers, &c., 
illustrated by Mr. Smith’s facile pencil.— Athenaeum. 


ty 
QPeetings of Learned Societies. 


A PAPER on “ Ballads "’ was read at the meeting of the University 
College Literary Society on April 27, by the President, Miss Mary 
Paul. Ballads form an important part of the unwritten literature of 
Western Europe, so far as it has come down to us; and a striking 
similarity exists between those of the various countries. Of two main 
theories as to the origin of ballads propounded to explain this 
similarity, the one refers them to a remote antiquity, to the time 
when the peoples who now possess them formed one nation. This 
theory was at first confined to the case of English and Danish 
ballads; but even in this restricted shape it does not explain the 
similarity of literary form, Anglo-Saxon poetry being quite different in 
form from the ballad. The other theory, arguing from the fact that 
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the source of most ballads, as we now possess them, lies in the 
Norman fabliaux of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, considers 
that the ballad is a special form taken by the metrical romance then 
popular. Ballads were sung by the minstrels either in the halls of 
the nobles or to the common people, who joined in the singing and 
danced to them—a custom still kept up in the Faroe Islands. The 
great popularity of the ballad in England is shown by the number 
which were printed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, though 
they were negiected by literary men during the ‘‘ Classical "’ period ; 
and it was not until the appearance of Percy's “ Reliques ” that the 
interest in them began to revive. For our versions we have to rely 
on MSS. or on oral tradition. Most of their characteristics are 
accounted for by the fact of their being improvised, and sung or 
chanted to a musical accompaniment. This is the case with the 
irregularity of rhythm. Other noticeable characteristics are the 
refrains, the liking for repetition, and conventionality in description, 
and the use of stereotyped phrases, especially in ending. 

THE anniversary meeting of the Philological Society was held at 
University College, London, on J/ay 20, at 8 p.m., when Professor 
Sayce, the President for the year, delivered an address on ‘ The 
Primitive Area of the Aryans.”’ In opposition to the view commonly 
received (at least in England)—that the home of the Aryan stock is 
to be sought in the highlands of Central Asia—he brought forward the 
ingenious theory which is chiefly associated with the name of Pro- 
fessor K. Penka, of Vienna, though it had long ago been propounded 
by our veteran ethnologist, Dr. Latham. According to this theory, the 
primitive Aryans came from the south of the Scandinavian peninsula 
(including Denmark), whence they spread along the channels of the 
great rivers, through Russia, as fareastas India. They were a blond, 
flaxen-haired people, with blue eyes, and may be identified with the 
dolicho-cephalic inhabitants of central and north-western Europe in 
the palzolithic age. 

Mr. CHARLES WELSH, the “Chapman”"’ to the Sette of Odd 
Volumes, read a paper entitled “ Coloured Books for Children, Past 
and Present,"’ at the meeting of the Socicty on M/ay 6. Among the 
guests present were Messrs. Walter Crane, Oscar Wilde, Austin 
Dobson, Alban Doran, F.R.S., Joseph Knight, C. A. Clapp, of New 
York, J. Harwood, W. Evans, C. E. Shepheard, and eighteen of the 
members. Mr. Welsh divided his subject into three periods—the 
Early, Middle or Ante-Crane and Caldecott, and the Mcdern. The 
first-named was represented by the books in which the pictures were 
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coloured by hand, at the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century ; the middle period by the toy books with which the 
market was flooded soon after the invention of steam lithography. 
The modern period began with the toy books of Crane and Calde- 
cott, of which a complete series was shown, but the great torrent of 
coloured books for children did not begin to flow until after 1879, in 
which year Kate Greenaway’s ‘‘ Under the Window "’ was published. 
The productions of each year since that date down to 1886 were 
shown and classified. Mr. Welsh described in some detail the 
methods of manufacture, exhibiting the original pictures and the 
proofs in various stages of the development of the picture. He 
criticised somewhat severely the verses which have disfigured so many 
of the modern coloured books, and gave some interesting information 
as to the relative popularity of the various books. Mr. Walter Crane 
afterwards remarked that over twenty years ago he was much 
impressed by the sight of some early Japanese colour printed books 
and drawings, then rare objects in this country, and it was those 
works which first suggested to him the characteristic method of 
colouring which he afterwards adopted in his drawings for children’s 
books. Brother Quaritch, the Librarian of the Sette, thought that 
the origin of colour books might be traced to a remote period, 
anterior to the invention of printing by movable types, when books 
were printed from blocks or tables, the pictures in which were 
coloured by hand. Such works were issued in various parts of the 
Continent, and connoisseurs could tell by the manner in which 
they were coloured whether they had been produced in Cologne, in 
High Germany, or in Holland. During the evening one of the latest 
children’s books published by Messrs. Griffith & Farran was pre- 
sented to each of the members and guests, as also a catalogue of the 
very large and interesting collection of children’s books exhibited by 
Brother Welsh. His Oddship, the President, also presented to the 
guests a miscellany containing the valedictory and inaugural addresses 
delivered by the retiring president and the president-elect at the 
previous meeting of the Sette, and a rhyming letter from Brother 
Holmes, the Pilgrim, to the President, containing suggestions to the 
Sette for keeping the Jubilee Year. 


Ry 
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Mews and Motes. 


PROFESSOR SayceE sends to Zhe Academy some notes on Algerian 
archeology. He found in the ruins of a Roman cityan un- 
finished grafito, bearing the inscription: venart, /avart, ludere, ridere ; 
oc est vivere. 

*" 

Otp numbers of Zhe Sun newspaper, containing an account of 
the coronation, printed in letters of gilt, sell for about ten shillings. 
Prints of the Queen at her first Drawing-room have gone up in 
price about 500 per cent. ; 

+ 
* 

THE sword presented by the Corporation to Sir John Jervis, after- 
wards Lord St. Vincent, in commemoration of the victory over the 
Spanish fleet in 1797, has been lately sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge. 

* * 
* 

AT the meeting of the Royal Archzxological Institute on April 21, 
papers were read on “ Roman Inscriptions in Britain discovered in 
1886," “ Pre-Norman Remains in England,” ‘‘ Some Celts of Chinese 
Jade recently found in America.” 

* * 

Mr. Scott-SuRTEES has propounded a new theory in Motes and 
Queries respecting the Round Table of Arthurian Legend. He is of 
opinion that King Arthur revived Druidism, and that the Round 
Table was a kind of High Court of Druids. 

* * 


. 

A COLLECTION of sketches by John Leech, including several ori- 
ginal designs for Punch, have lately come to the hammer, and realised 
an average price of half a guinea apiece. A small portrait of Leech 
executed about thirty years ago by his friend Sir John Millais, R.A., 
was sold for £66. 

* * 
+ 

THE great battle of the Seillitre sale was fought between Mr. 
Quaritch and Mr. Ellis over the black-letter folio (Valencia, 1490), 
Tirant lo Blanch. Mr. Quaritch eventually became the purchaser 
for £605. Two other copies of this edition are known to exist, one 
being in the Grenville Collection, and the other in the library of 
Valencia University. oat 

Pa 

WE commend to our readers Zhe Classical Review, of which we 
have received Nos. 2 and 3. Among the articles worthy of note, are 

VOL, XI HH 
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“The Late Master of Trinity as a Platonic Scholar,” and “ The 
Reformed Pronunciation of Latin.” Mr. G. Denman has a spirited 
version of “ Black-eyed Susan” in Greek Iambics. 


* * 
x 


A BOOK printed in 1539, describing the war between the “ Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation " and the Turks in 1532 has 
lately been discovered in the town library of Tréves. The letterpress 
on the cover of the binding is printed with the so-called “ Durandus 
type,” being one of the first types coming from the press of Peter 
Schoffer. 


* * 
* 


Tue journal of John Cole, the late well-known historical and 
antiquarian bookseller of Northampton and Scarborough, has been 
recently purchased from the Taylor Collection of Northamptonshire 
literature by E. Hailstone, Esq., of Wakefield, for his collection ot 
Yorkshire history and biography. 

* * 

No. 1 in the catalogue of the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition is a large 
bronze ewer, which was found in a Suffolk brook in the seventeenth 
century. The ewer, which was probably used for some of the cere- 
monial ablutions connected with the tending of the dead, may be 
supposed to have been concealed by fugitives immediately before 
they were driven out from their homes. 


Tue ‘news ” following has perhaps lost somewhat of its novelty, 
being upwards of two hundred years old :—*‘‘To Westminster ; in 
the way meeting many milk-maids with their garlands upon their 
pails, dancing with a fiddler before them; and saw pretty Nelly 
standing at her lodging’s door in Drury-lane in her smock sleeves and 
bodice, looking upon one: she seemed a mighty pretty creature.”’"— 
May 1, S. Pepys. 

— 

Dr. Prtrt has published an article in the “ archivio per lo 
Studio delle Tradizioni Popolari” in connection with the Countess 
E. Martinengo-Cesaresco’s communication relative to the practice of 
beating boys at boundaries. _A similar castigation was administered 
to children in South Italy on the occasion of public executions ; the 


blows fell at the moment when the criminal breathed his last. 
* * 


* 
At the Market Cross at Edinburgh on April 2, a proclamation was 
made at noon prohibiting the importation from any foreign country 
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of other than gold or silver coin. The procession was composed of 
heralds, pursuivants, and trumpeters in Court dress. Mr. Grant 
(Marchmont Herald) read the proclamation, and Mr, S. M. Living- 
stone (Unicorn Pursuivant) responded. 
* 
* 

In the April number of Z%e Religuary are two articles on the 
Eucharistic fan or fade//um, used in the Eastern Church to drive 
away flies and to cool the celebrant. Its use became extinct in the 
Latin Communion during the fifteenth century, with the exception of 
some churches in Magna Grecia and Spain. The flatellum was 
abolished in the Orthodox Eastern Church about thirty years ago ; 
but the Greek priest still fans his face with his hands while reciting 
the Creed. 

4 ." 

Tur disinterring of the Sphinx has been going on for more than 
twelve months, and is now in active progress under M, Grébaut. A 
flight of steps between the Sphinx and the Pyramid has been un- 
covered. ‘These steps are mentioned by Pliny, and were uncovered 
by Caviglia in 1817, but have been entirely lost to sight for nearly 
seventy years. 


Mr. CHARLES RoacH SmiTH, F.S.A., has addressed a letter to 
the Prince of Wales, on the coinage. He says :—‘I propose that 
the very trite, tame, and uninstructive Reverses of the current coins 
be, for one year at least, removed; and their places supplied by 
designs having reference to the chief events of Her Majesty's reign ; 
to the progress made in art, science, and literature ; as well as to the 
present state of the Empire and its Colonies.” 


* 

EveEN in numbers, Christianity now stands at the head of all the 
religions of the world, according to Sir Monier Monier-Williams, pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, who says :—‘“‘ Next to it I am inclined to place 
Hinduism (including Brahmanism, Jainism, demon and _ fetish 
worship), while Confucianism should probably be placed third, 
Mahommedanism fourth, Buddhism fifth, Taoism sixth, Judaism 
seventh, and Zoroastrianism eighth. 

x # 


THE journals of the learned societies seem to have realised good 
prices at a recent sale at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s. The 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” from its commence- 
ment in 1832 to 1882, also the Proceedings of the same 
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Society, sold for £48; the ‘Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science,” 1853 to 1883, was sold for £25; and the Ray Society's 
publications, 50 vols., for £17 10s. The “ Archeological Journal,” 
from its commencement in 1845 to 1886, fetched £ 8 15s. 


A TABLET, bearing an inscription, has been placed on a large 
and curious monument in Winchester Cathedral. The monument 
was erected about 260 years ago, but for some reason or other it 
bore neither name nor inscription of any kind. Mr. Cole, however, 
an amateur of heraldry, succeeded, by the help of the painted coat 
of arms, in identifying the monument as that of Edward Cole, Esq., 
Mayor and Burgess for Winchester, who died in the year 1617. 

* * 


* 

Some old houses by the entrance into Fleur-de-Lis Court, Fetter- 
lane, have been demolished. That to the left hand is a tradition- 
ary home of Dryden, who is said, when living here, to have opened a 
quarrel, in verse, with his neighbour, Otway, across the street. This 
house bears a tablet to the memory of “glorious John!” The house 
on the right hand to one entering the court is notorious for the 
murder there (1767) by Mrs. Brownrigg of her apprentice Mary 
Clifford. 

* 

Mr. Kino, the author of a recently published book, “ The 
National Arms of the United Kingdom,” misses a very curious point 
in his account of the arms of Queen Victoria. When they were 
arranged, on Her Majesty’s accession, the shield of Hanover was 
omitted, the heralds of fifty years ago, therefore, displacing wholly 
the family coat of the Sovereign ; and it has been well observed 
that, from a strictly heraldic and genealogical point of view, the 
Prince of Wales is not entitled even to quarter the Royal Arms of 
England. 


* *¥ 

Aout eight years ago were found upon the site of houses then 
being built in Bailgate, near the famous Newport Arch, Lincoln, the 
bases of a row of three large columns, which had probably formed part 
of the eastern frontage or portico of some important public building. 
The northern half of the portico was subsequently discovered, and 
most interesting it proved to be. The southern half of the portico 
was not then fully revealed, but recently, while some repairs were 
being executed, the base of a double column at the south-east corner 
was discovered. 
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“A Dictionary of English Plant Names” (Part iii.), a work of 
interest to antiquaries as well as botanists, has been issued by Messrs. 
Tribner & Co. The authors note that several kinds of willow were 
used before the Reformation as a substitute for palms in the rites of 
Palm Sunday ‘Several kinds of willow” are sold for the same 
purpose at the present day in Covent Garden Market. The willow 
is known to the ordinary Londoner as ‘‘ palm.” 

4: _* 

From an old advertisement we learn that in April, 1753, were pub- 
lished two new editions of Richardson’s ‘* History of Clarissa,” one 
in 8 vols., price 24s.; the other in 7 vols., octavo, in large type, 
price 35s. In both these editions many passages and some letters 
are restored from the original MSS. The restored passages and 
letters, together with a collection of moral sentiments from the work, 
were also issued separately in a single volume “ for the sake of doing 
justice to the purchasers of the former edition.” 

AN important discovery has been made among the archives of the 
Jewish community at Corfu. The article discovered is a parchment 
scroll, containing, however, not the Peutateuch, but the Haptorahs 
read throughout the year. A note in the handwriting of the scribe 
indicates that the scroll was written at a time when, in consequence 
of persecution, the reading of portions from the Prophets was substi- 
tuted for the reading of the Law. The actual date is believed to be 
5020 A.M. 

ag * 

Tue historical, biographical, and antiquarian works of J. H. 
JESSE, complete ; comprising: “‘ Memoirs of Richard III.” “ The 
Reign of the Stuarts,” ‘‘ The Court of England under the Houses of 
Nassau and Hanover,” “ Memoirs of the Pretenders,” “ Life and 
Reign of George III.,” ‘‘ Life of George Selwyn,” “ Memoirs of 
Celebrated Etonians,” ‘‘London and its Celebrities,” and the 
“Literary and Historical Memorials of London,” 23 vols. 8vo., 
have recently been offered for sale for # 49. 

4 

Amonc the books formerly in the Stone Tower at Westminster, 
and now transferred to the Public Record Office, Mr. Weale has 
found one most interesting specimen of early stamped leather binding, 
which, we understand, can be confidently assigned to the last quarter 
of the twelfth century. Although far from perfect, what remains of 
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this ancient leather covering iooks as fresh as if it had been attached 
to the solid oak boards during the present century. The volume in 
question relates to the possessions of the Templars. 


* +s 
* 


Ar the recent sale at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s some valuable 
works were sold at the following prices :—An imperfect copy 
of Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon,” “imprinted by William Caxton,” 
1482, £31; Retif de la Bretonne’s “ Les Contemporaines Com- 
munes,” 42 vols. in 21, 1788, £10; the first 16 vols. of Bentley's 
Miscellany, £ 4 15s. ; the first edition of ‘ Pickwick Papers,” com- 
plete in the original numbers, with the notices to parts x. and xv., 
£9; Dickens’ Christmas Books, 5 vols., #5 15s.; ‘* Nicholas 
Nickleby,” in parts, £5 15s.; ‘‘ David Copperfield,” in parts, 
£3 158.; ‘* Dombey and Son,” in parts, £2 18s.; ‘“‘A Christ- 
mas Carol,” with the title printed in green and red, £4 2s. 6d.; 
Browning's “ Paracelsus,’ 1835, £2 12s.; first 34 vols. Notes and 
Queries, £5 108.; Sporting Magazine, from commencement, 1792 
to 1804, 1809 to 1850, 1855 to 1860, 99 vols., £25; Bailey's 
Magazine, 1860 to 1883, #11 10s.; Collinson’s “ History of Somer- 
set,” 3 vols., Bath, 1791, £7 10s. ; Dugdale’s ‘* Monasticon,” 8 
vols., Bohn, 1846, £19 10s.; Pine’s ‘* Horace,” 2nd edition, 


£3 5S. 
~y 


Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


THACKERAY’S “ ESMOND.” 


Str,—In WaA.rorp’s ANTIQUARIAN for March a correspondent 
states that he was told by a friend of Mr. Thackeray’s that he sold 
‘Esmond ” to the publishers of that work out and out for £2,000. 
As I opened the negotiations with Mr. Thackeray for the writing of 
‘*Esmond,” permit me to say that the price offered and paid for the 
book was £1,000. I heard afterwards that on its going into a second 
edition Messrs. Smith & Elder paid the author an additional sum of 
£ 300. H. V. 
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THE KABBALA. 


Sir,—Mr. S. Liddell Macgregor Mather asks, “ What is the Jewish 
Kabbala ?"’ and complains of not being able to find any satisfactory 
information in the Encyclopedias. I do not wonder at this. Let 
me recommend him therefore to turn to Carpsovius (De Peculiari 
Oraculorum Ratione), and to Selden (De Synedriis Veterum 
Ebraeorum), where I think he will find everything he desires. 

Patching Rectory, Worthing. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


NOY’S HOUSE IN BRENTFORD. 


Srr,—Some of your readers may have seen the old house in the 
main street of Brentford which is reputed to have been the residence 
of Noy, Attorney-General to Charles I. It is a medizval building of 
the usual type, and had a ‘ barge-board "’ of good and bold design 
Passing through the town some few weeks ago, I was astonished to 
find that this curious barge-board had been violently torn away. Can 
anyone inform me when, and for what cause, this outrage was 
perpetrated ? 

Cosmopolt. LEOLINUS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE AND 
“ RABELAIS.,” 


Sir,—Mr. R. H. Shepherd, the writer of an article in your last 
number entitled ‘‘An Un-Bowdlerised Boccaccio,” refers to a 
‘pungent and trenchant letter which Mr. Swinburne wrote some 
time ago to Zhe Atheneum, respecting certain proceedings of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice and its enterprising secretary, in 
regard to the circulation of an English translation of ‘ the book entitled 
Rabelais,’, Mr. Swinburne took occasion to remark that if that 
Society were to merge itself into one for the suppression of the Bible 
and its obscenities, its operations, though still provocative of ridicule, 
would be no longer open to the charge of hypocrisy.” 

I have no desire to discuss the question of the alleged obscenities 
of the Bible, but there is one virtue at least prominently taught by 
that book, and that is the virtue of truthfulness, which I recommend 
to Mr. Shepherd. But Mr. Shepherd has no doubt derived his infor- 
mation second-hand, otherwise he would have seen my reply, which 
was also published in Zhe Atheneum. It was shortly as follows :— 
“A gentleman called on me with a copy of ‘ Rabelais,’ which he said 
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he had purchased off one of Mr. Smith’s railway bookstalls, attracted 
by its handsome appearance, intending it for his drawing-room table ; 
but on opening it his eyes happened to meet a most obscene passage, 
followed up by several others. In disgust he wrote to Mr. Smith, 
drawing his attention to the work, which resulted in Mr. Smith's with- 
drawing the books from his stalls. He now asked that our Society 
should undertake the prosecution of the publisher. My reply was 
that the book had been long in circulation, and was considered a 
standard work, and a prosecution would be attended with ridicule 
from a certain class of the public, and as legal adviser of the Society 
I could not recommend a prosecution. I subsequently received a 
letter from this gentleman stating his determination to undertake the 
prosecution on his own responsibility. This letter I considered it my 
duty to forward to the publisher, at the same time giving him clearly 
to understand that the Society would take no action in the matter. 
The publisher then called on me thanking me for my letter. I 
pointed out the objectionable passages. He stated his utter ignor- 
ance of its contents, and asked my advice what he should do, point- 
ing out the heavy expense he had incurred. I recommended him to 
consult some judicious literary friend. He selected Mr. G. A. Sala, 
who in reply wrote a long and judicious letter, the upshot of which 
was that he considered that such a book could bring no credit to the 
publisher of popular literature, and he was pleased to add, at the 
same time, that I had exercised a wise discretion in refusing to advise 
the Society to prosecute. The publisher then wrote to me that he 
had determined to withdraw the publication, thanking me for the 
most considerate and courteous manner in which I had treated him 
in this unpleasant business, which letter I still possess.”’ 

If your correspondent had himself consulted the files of Zhe 
Atheneum he scarcely couid have committed himself to this un- 
warranted attack on the Society and indirectly on myself. 

I may add that I have been for upwards of forty years the legal 
adviser of the Society in question, and during that period the Com- 
mittee have never once received the censure of the Press for the 
action they have taken to suppress the indiscriminate publication of 
obscenities. Perhaps Mr. Shepherd will be pleased to learn that in 
consequence of the active operations of the police and the appoint- 
ment of a Public Prosecutor, the interference of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice ‘and its enterprising secretary”’ is no longer 
required. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

C. H. CoLtetre. 
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